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This Issue in Brief 


Civil Rights and the Criminal Offender.—What 
civil rights are forfeited by a person convicted 
of a crime? Does he ever lose his citizenship? 
Who determines what rights are forfeited? How 
may civil rights be restored? These and other ques- 
tions regarding the loss and restoration of legal 
rights are discussed by Reed Cozart, Pardon 
Attorney for the United States Department of 
Justice. He suggests that each probation and 
parole officer acquaint himself with the laws of 
his state and notify his probationers and parolees 
of the rights they have forfeited, those they have 
retained, and how their rights may be restored. 


A Probation Officer Looks at His Job—The 
counseling skills and techniques utilized by the 
probation officer in his day-to-day work, and the 
many auxiliary services relating to everyday 
problems, are described by Eleanore Muhlmeyer, 
executive assistant in the Office of Probation for 
the Courts of New York City. Most of the liter- 
ature in the field, she asserts, tends to give great- 
er emphasis to the psychotherapeutic process. 
There is a tendency, she states, to overlook the 
many practical services rendered by the pro- 
bation officer which also help the probationer to 
achieve wholesome relationships with other peo- 
ple and a better approach to the solution of every- 
day problems. 


Crime Breeds on Smothered Feelings.—Harold 
F. Uehling, for 34 years a clinical psychologist 
with Wisconsin’s Correction Division, points up 
the emotional problems of offenders which tend 
to invite rejection and failure at the expense of 
the personal dignity and self-sufficiency so des- 
perately needed in our efforts to rehabilitate him. 
Four widely divergent adult offender types are 


used by Mr. Uehling to illustrate the kinds of 
emotional involvements of an offender which deny 
him the opportunity to be motivated to do good 
rather than to act bad and to know that he is 
worthy of receiving good in return. 

Needs and Directions in Probation Training.— 
Improvement of probation services will require 
research and training beyond what most depart- 
ments can supply with their own resources, write 


_ Edward M. Taylor and Alexander W. McEachern 


of the University of Southern California Youth 
Studies Center. In their article they propose the 
development of training materials which can be 
distributed on a nationwide basis, but admin- 
istered by local departments. 
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Counsel in the Juvenile Court.—The basic con- 
cepts of the juvenile court formulated in 1899 
are still noble and sound, declares Junius L. 
Allison, executive director of the National Legal 
Aid and Defender Association. But, he believes, 
the extension of the principles !aid down by the 
United States Supreme Court in the Gideon and 
Escobedo cases may one day make the right of 
counsel also mandatory for juvenile offenders. 
Mr. Allison discusses the unsettled state of law as 
to the right of counsel in juvenile courts, sum- 
marizes various state statutes relating to repre- 
sentation of minors, presents the results of sur- 
veys of opinions, gives the advantages of the 
presence of counsel, describes the role of the 
lawyer, and concludes with a delineation of the 


specialized nature of defense counsel for juvenile 
offenders. 


Retooling for Delinquency Prevention and Re- 
habilitation in Juvenile Courts—If juvenile 
courts are to assume a more dynamic task than 
being mediators of proscriptions for youth, then 
a soul-searching analysis of their roles, functions, 
and effectiveness seems to be imminent. Thus 
writes Dr. Albert W, Silver, a juvenile court psy- 
chologist for more than 6 years. Dr. Silver offers 
some specific suggestions for enhancing the ef- 
fectiveness of juvenile courts in their efforts to 
reduce juvenile crime. 


What Services Do We Want for Our Delin- 
quent Children?—It is the contention of some 
that services for delinquent children are inade- 
quate because of our insufficient knowledge about 
human behavior. But Clifford A. Lawson believes 
we do have the knowledge. The public, he sub- 
mits, fails to give priority to these children be- 
cause of resistances they have toward them and 
contradictory attitudes about delinquent behavior. 
Some influential persons in the community, he 
reminds us, insist that punitive and custodial 
measures are effective. Others hold to the view 
that delinquent children require help centered 
around attitudes of acceptance, love, and under- 
standing. 


Intake and Orientation Procedures in Institu- 
tions for Delinquent Youth.—The initial period 
of a youth’s institutional experience includes both 


orientation and the diagnosis of his problems and 
treatment needs. This period, according to co- 
authors Kenneth S. Carpenter and George H. 
Weber, Ph.D., should be the most carefully 
planned phase of his institutional stay. The orien- 
tation and diagnostic program should set the tone 
for the entire treatment program. And, the au- 
thors emphasize, the time in which the youth are 
not engaged in orientation and in diagnostic 
study should be used in a balanced program of 
constructive activity. 


Gifted Delinquents.—There is still a tendency 
today to equate delinquency with low intelligence 
and giftedness with good adjustment, Psycholo- 
gist David L. Haarer observes. Little attention, 
if any, he finds, is given in the literature to the 
so-called “gifted” delinquent. Cultural factors, 
motivation, and adverse testing situations which 
influence IQ scores, he states, have presented an 
image of delinquents as inferior in intelligence. 
Dr. Haarer presents in his article the results of 
his study of gifted delinquent children in Michi- 
gan institutions. Few special educational pro- 
visions, he reports, are offered to intellectually 
superior children. 


Current Research Related to Crime and Delin- 
quency.—Effective correctional programs must re- 
ly on carefully designed efforts to discover those 
factors underlying a person’s ability to cope with 
negative circumstances as well as with endeavors 


- to uncover the critical factors affecting individual 


growth and development. In its search for better 
programs, Dr. David C. Twain of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, insists that the field 
of corrections must work in close harmony with 
related social agencies and professional and sci- 
entific disciplines. He reviews current research 
and demonstration programs, points to gaps in 
our present knowledge, and suggests guidelines 
for future research. 


National Institute for Administrators of State 
Correctional Systems.—Peter P. Lejins, professor 
of sociology at the University of Maryland, sum- 
marizes for us the highlights of the National 
Institute for Administrators of State Correctional 
Systems, held in February. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement 
by the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 
may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 
case to be deserving of consideration. 
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Civil Rights and the Criminal Offender 


By REED COZART 
Pardon Attorney, United States Department of Justice 


ticle will deal primarily with the legal rights 

that convicted offenders often forfeit or 
lose as a result of their conviction and will have 
no reference to the basic human rights denied 
persons because of race and social and economic 
status. This article will also be confined to the 
rights lost by convicted persons and will not 
refer to legal rights basically accorded to persons 
accused of crimes. These rights were discussed 
rather fully by my friend and colleague, Richard 
A. Chappell, recently retired chairman of the 
United States Board of Parole.! 

I will first enumerate and discuss the rights 
and privileges normally lost by convicted persons 
and later point out the ways in which such for- 
feited rights may be restored. 


\ THE OUTSET, it must be stated that this ar- 


Civil Rights Usually Forfeited 


We often hear people say that a convicted per- 
son has lost his citizenship. Ordinarily such a 
statement is incorrect. American citizenship can 
be lost only by conviction of treason. In a few 
states a person may lose his state citizenship by 
virtue of a felony conviction. In most instances 
a convicted person forfeits some of his legal rights 
and privileges. What rights are lost, depends up- 
on the laws of each individual state. In some states 
no rights are forfeited by a criminal conviction. 
I would suggest that probation officers who su- 
pervise persons on probation or parole ascertain 
from the legal authorities of their respective 
states what rights a person loses in his state as a 
result of a conviction and how such rights may be 
restored. 

The right to vote, the right to hold office, and 
the right to serve on a jury are those most com- 
monly affected by criminal convictions. There 
have been two comparatively recent surveys of 
the various states to determine just what rights 
are lost by convicted persons. It appears from 
these surveys that there is a tendency to impose 
greater restrictions. 

1 “Due Process of Law as It Relates to Corrections,” 
of industries in April 1965. 


3 A Compilation of State and Federal Statutes Relating to Civil 
Rights of Persons Convicted of Crime, 1960. 


A survey was conducted by Arthur F. Lykke 
in 1952. At that time he was the employment 
placement officer at the United States Penitentiary 
at McNeil Island, Washington.? In his survey of 
the laws of all of the states he found that 39 states 
deprived a convicted felon of the right to vote, 
that 26 states denied such persons the right to 
hold public office, and that 12 states barred them 
from jury service. 

A more recent survey was made by Charles T. 
Hosner, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Michigan, at Detroit, on behalf of the Federal 
Probation Officers Association. He made an ex- 
haustive survey and published a report.? Accord- 
ing to the results of his survey, 44 states deprived 
a convicted felon of his right to vote, 41 states 
denied such persons the right to hold public office, 
and 21 states barred them from jury service. 

Both surveys found other legal impediments. 
A few states do not consider a convicted person 
to be competent to testify as a witness. In one 
state he cannot enter into contracts, in another 
he cannot own or possess firearms or hold a driv- 
er’s license, and in another, certain restrictions 
concerning marriage are imposed in the cases of 
repeaters. In many states there are restrictions 
placed on licenses for certain occupations and 
professions. In almost all cases, however, whether 
any rights are lost and to what extent depends 
on the statutes of the state in which the convicted 
person resides, whether the conviction be in state 
or federal court. 


Other Barriers Facing Offenders 


So far I have mentioned certain legal rights 
that are forfeited by felony conviction. In addi- 
tion, of course, a convicted person faces other 
barriers. For instance, the conviction may become 
a factor in the matter of selection for positions 
under civil service even though civil service em- 
ployment is not denied because of a conviction. 
This is likewise true with respect to admission to 
certain professions or to certain types of employ- 
ment, particularly when the question of security 
arises. Acceptance in the Armed Forces and to 
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membership in certain organizations and clubs 
may be denied or limited by such convictions. 
Fiduciary bonds are also difficult to obtain for 
convicted persons. 

There seems to be a tendency to increase the 
number of restrictions occasioned by felony con- 
victions. Some states and cities require persons 
with felony convictions, even though they may go 
back a number of years, to register under criminal 
registration ordinances. Narcotic law violators 
must register with Customs officials when they 
leave the borders of this country. Under the pro- 
visions of the so-called “Hiss Act,” even though 
recently amended, some federal employees can- 
not obtain their retirement annuities if they have 
been convicted of a crime that involves subver- 
sive conduct or internal security. Employment 
on race tracks is denied in some jurisdictions to 
persons who have been convicted of a felony and 
who have not received a pardon. And only recently 
the State of Texas enacted a statute regulating 
loan agencies which imposed licensing require- 
ments that denied licenses to convicted persons. 


How Forfeited Rights May be Regained 


Fortunately in most jurisdictions, a convicted 
person may be able to have his forfeited rights 
restored under certain conditions, particularly 
if he has made a sincere effort to re-establish 
himself in society. In 10 states all forfeited rights 
are automatically restored upon completion of a 
sentence. Governors in 17 states may restore such 
rights by granting a pardon. In 10 states a pardon 
board has the power to restore such rights. In 2 
states the legislature has the power, while in 2 
other states the circuit court has the power. In 
some states the conviction may be sét aside under 
certain conditions, and in one state a certificate 
of good conduct may be issued following release 
of the convicted person from custody. 

A federal conviction does not in itself, as part 
of the penalty imposed, forfeit any rights in most 
cases. Consequently, a Presidential pardon will 
not, in itself, restore any forfeited rights. In most 
cases, however, a pardon will be of assistance in 
securing the restoration of forfeited civil rights. 
This is not true in all cases, however, because one 
instance has come to my attention where a person 
who received a Presidential pardon was not per- 
mitted to serve on a jury in his state because a 
statute of that state provided that a person con- 
victed of a felony is ineligible for jury service. 


Where Pardon Is Not Necessary 


A pardon is not necessary where the federal 
conviction has been for violation of the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act because such a convic- 
tion does not constitute a felony conviction but 
involves the adjudication of a status. Under pro- 
visions of the Federal Youth Corrections Act 
where the conviction has been subsequently set 
aside, no Presidential pardon is necessary. As a 
matter of fact, a person sentenced under that Act 
is better off than were he to receive a pardon of a 
conviction. Generally, persons convicted of misde- 
meanors lose no civil rights and do not need 
pardons. 

It is suggested that probation officers may wish 
to establish procedures which will help those un- 
der their supervision obtain the restoration of 
any civil rights they may have lost by virtue of 
their convictions. Ben S. Meeker, chief probation 
officer in the Northern District of Illinois, at Chi- 
cago, has established such a procedure and has 
worked it out in cooperation with the appropriate 
authorities in the State of Illinois. 

A comprehensive discussion of the legal rights 
of probationers, prisoners, and parolees may be 
found in a chapter of the recently revised Manual 
of Correctional Standards (1965) published by 
the American Correctional Association. The mat- 
ter also received rather full treatment in a recent- 
ly published book, The Law of Criminal Correc- 
tion, by Sol Rubin, counsel for the National Coun- 
cil on Crime and Delinquency, and others. 


Tendency of Courts To Offer 
Greater Protection 


I have mentioned that there is a tendency to 
increase the restrictions placed upon convicted 
persons. Likewise, there also seems to be a tend- 
ency by the courts to offer greater protection to 
persons accused of crimes and who have been con- 
victed and are serving sentences. Prisoners have 
the right of appealing from convictions, the right 
to habeas corpus, corum nobis, and pardon. They 
also may file motions to set aside convictions, to 
secure declaratory judgments or for injunction 
relief. 

In 25 states they may sue and establish lia- 
bility of prison personnel for their abuse or neg- 
lect. Prisoners may also sue the Government in 
tort action in the case of injuries. Prisoners may 
even institute criminal proceedings against of- 
fending officers. 
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Since probation and parole have often been 
considered to be lenient correctional devices and 
since the offender rarely has the occasion to com- 
plain of the abuse of his rights, normally pro- 
bationers and parolees do not make complaints 
in court. Nevertheless, the liberties of probation- 
ers and parolees are restricted and protections are 
required for such persons to assure that the con- 
ditions attached to their liberty are not excessive 
or unreasonable and that fair standards and pro- 
cedures of revocation are employed. A probation- 
er or parolee may not be protected by the fourth 
amendment of searches and seizure by his super- 
vising officer. It is the tendency of the courts, 
however, to see to it that all the rights of proba- 
tioners and parolees are protected. 


Summary 


In summation, we may say that convicted of- 
fenders do not lose their American citizenship 


but in most states they do forfeit some legal rights 
and privileges which may be restored following 
termination of proceedings against them, usually 
by a pardon of their offense or by other methods. 
It seems to be the trend in the various states to 
increase the imposition of barriers and restric- 
tions against those who have been convicted of 
crimes. At the same time, it is the tendency of 
the courts to give further protection to persons 
who have been convicted and guarantee them re- 
dress if they have been wrongfully treated or 
abused. It would behoove each probation and pa- 
role officer to examine the laws of his respective 
state and to advise his probationers and parolees 
ofthe rights they retain, those they have forfeited, 
and how they may secure the restoration of such 
forfeited rights. 


4 Alexander Holtzoff, “Duties and Rights of Probationers,” 
FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1957. 


A Probation Officer Looks at His Job 


By ELEANORE MUHLMEYER 
Executive Assistant, Office of Probation for the Courts of New York City 


fourth client today who was hostile. He 
needed a breather. “I’ve been a probation 
officer 2 years now,” he thinks to himself, “and 
I’m still not sure what the job is all about. Pres- 
sure, frustration, never enough time. They never 
stop coming; interview the defendant, his parents, 
the codefendants; contact schools, secure agency 
reports, check on employment, on previous of- 
fenses; get feelings and attitudes: What’s the 
home like? What’s the neighborhood like? Inter- 
view and record. Careful, Mr. Brown, watch 
your wording, clear and concise, but get all the 
facts—summarize, Mr. Brown.” 
“Feeling a little pressured, Mr. Brown?” ask 
his coworkers. 
“You bet I do. It’s not only the number of cases 
I get, but they won’t leave me alone to do the job. 
‘You missed your conference hour yesterday Mr. 
Brown, let’s talk about it.’ There’s a staff meeting 
this afternoon, Mr. Brown.’ Don’t forget the 
training session tomorrow morning, Mr. Brown.’ 


S UDDENLY Mr. Brown sat back. That was the 


Time, time, time, where do you find it for all the 
things that have to be done?” 

“Don’t worry Mr. Brown, we all feel that way 
at times.” 


“I wouldn’t mind the pressure so much if I 
could be sure I’m really helping these people. How 
can I really do treatment if I’m not a psychiatrist 
or ‘trained’? Oh, well, better get moving, some- 
body’s waiting.” 

Are Mr. Brown’s thoughts his alone or do they 
strike a responsive cord in you? Do you wonder 
whether you are helping, whether you are doing 
treatment? Have you heard that the only way to 
treat is by. “delving into the unconscious?” Do 
you say to yourself that social work cannot be 
done under so much pressure? 

Now Mr. Brown’s questions kept pressing for 
an answer. He started asking some of the “old 
timers” who should have some answers. Fortu- 
nately those he asked were skilled in the “social 
work approach.” They wanted to help Mr. Brown 
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resolve his conflicts and decided the best way to 
accomplish that was to get him to talk about it. 


Learning the Facts 

“Start with the investigation Mr. Brown,” they 
said. “Tell us what you do and how you feel about 
“Well,” said Mr. Brown, “I like people and I 
think everyone has the potential for change. I 
wait until I learn something about them before I 
decide what kind of people they are. I found that 
my impressions of them change as I learn more a- 
bout them, so I avoid hasty judgments. People seem 
to appreciate my explaining the purpose of the in- 
vestigation and the role I’ll be playing with them. 
It seems to ease tension when they learn what to 
expect. A lot of my clients never had the chance 
to talk to someone who really listens so I give 
them an opportunity to talk. Open-ended ques- 
tions, that’s the thing, the kind that lets them 
answer in their own words without leads from 
me.” 

“So you always get the response you’re looking 
for, Mr. Brown?” 

“Well, I must admit open-ended questions don’t 
always work. Sometimes I have to wander ‘all 
over the lot’ so to speak, to find something they 
will respond to and pick it up from there; some- 
times I have to use directive questions; sometimes 
stick to the direct question routine.” 

‘“Hm-hm, continue, Mr. Brown.” 

“T used to think I was completely unbiased, 
but I discovered some of my own feelings were 
getting in the way during the interview. When I 
looked at the information I had gotten and real- 
ized it wasn’t much, I called the client resistive. 
When I thought about it I realized that some of 
the information wasn’t there because I shied away 
from certain questions, or changed the topic pretty 
quickly when my client started talking about 
something that embarrassed me. I discovered, too, 
that I tended to criticize certain attitudes they 
expressed. I took time out to take a look at myself 
and outlined my likes and dislikes.” 

“That must have been difficult for you, Mr. 
Brown.” 

“You can bet it was, but I discovered some 
subtle biases I really had never given much 
thought to before. You know the old stereotyped 
characterizations, like the guy with the long hair 
and black leather jacket being a wise guy; the 
shy, quiet person being a ‘poor soul’ or Caspar 
Milquetoast; everybody on relief is lazy. 
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“It was sure hard to get some questions out at 
first, and hard to control my reactions to some 
people. Learning to keep quiet and not moralize 
wasn’t easy either. After awhile, though, I found 
communication between us improving. I don’t 
have to like every client but I do have to be ob- 
jective. That’s the only way I’ll learn what’s got- 
ten them into difficulty.” 


“Any further thoughts about communication, 
Mr. Brown?” 

“T know it isn’t always verbal, that’s for sure. 
I learned that criticism or negative reactions can 
be transmitted through my tone of voice, facial 
expressions, bodily movements—in fact through 
my whole manner with the client. For example, 
lots of times at the end of a long, hard day they 
send me a client at 4:30 p.m. I know when the 
client walked into the office that I dropped my 
shoulders in dejection and sighed at the thought 
of another client and the hour. One day my super- 
visor and I got into a discussion of reasons why 
the client is resistive. We got to talking about 
some of the things the worker does that contrib- 
ute to the problem. With the next hard day and 
4:30 client I suddenly caught myself doing it 
again. Imagine the initial impression I made on 
the client. I was tired and really had had it, but 
5 minutes with him, explaining the process and 
offering the possibility of an appointment at an- 
other time was perfectly acceptable to him. He 
was tired too. We parted on a friendly note, and 
I hadn’t done anything to build in resistance.” 


Easing Tensions 


“What else have you learned, Mr. Brown?” 

“Clients need to express their needs as they see 
them, and to have an opportunity to suggest solu- 
tions to their problems. Quite often what I want 
for my clients is not necessarily what they want, 
so I’m careful not to impose my standards, my 
values, my goals upon them. I don’t look for work 
by imposing problems that aren’t there. Not every 
person who breaks the law has deep-seated prob- 
lems. I used to feel that a little reassurance would 
help the client relax, but I found myself getting 
into trouble by telling them not to worry, every- 
thing would be alright. When something went 
wrong they came back to say, “But, Mr. Brown, 
you promised .’ I know now I cannot guar- 


antee anything and let them know this, outlining 
the alternatives as to what may happen.” 
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“How do you feel about the defendant, Mr. 
Brown?” 

“T figure he’s in trouble as a result of every- 
thing that’s happened to him in life. To really 
understand him I like to learn about him in re- 
lation to his total situation, not as an isolated 
individual. What’s his place in the family struc- 
ture, how does he relate to family members and 
them to him; how about his peer relationships, 
what’s the neighborhood like, etc. When I see all 
the negative experiences he’s had I can under- 
stand how he drifted into trouble.” 

“This is all fine Mr. Brown, but let’s go a step 
further. Suppose after all your efforts to ease 
tension and free your client to talk he’s still re- 
sistive, angry, or rambles on without saying 
much?” 

“With Mr. Irate, I let him get it off his chest. 
Might as well because he won’t say much while 
he’s mad. I usually say, ‘You’re pretty angry, Mr. 
Irate, why don’t you talk about it?’ When he’s 
vented his anger he can move on to other things. 
I’ve also recognized and accepted his feelings.” 

“With Mr. Rambleround, I try to bring him 
back into focus—selective focusing it’s called. I 
let him know what he’s saying is interesting and 
I'd like to come back to it later, but right now we 
need to talk about something else. If that doesn’t 
work I use direct questions.” 

“With Joe Notalk, when I see his lack of re- 
sponse, I try to watch for signs of real discomfort 
and tension, and where this seems to build up; 
that is, in relation to the areas I question around. 
When he fidgets, flushes, starts to squirm I learn 
something; that area is too emotionally charged 
at this point and these questions have to wait 
until later on in our relationship. 

“Often I have to forget my focus and keep mov- 
ing around until I hit something he’ll respond to. 
Sometimes I start with direct questions that elic- 
it only factual information and as he gets used to 
me I begin to slip in simple directive questions, 
giving him time to answer in his own way. Pe- 
riods of silence used to scare me—I had the com- 
pulsion to end them by supplying possible answers 
to the questions I had just asked. Well, he either 
stayed silent, or asked me why he had to stay 
because I had all the answers anyway. 

“Learning to keep quiet at these times was a 
tough job, but I found he was just as pressured by 
silence as I was and often jumps in to fill it up. 
Even if it is something completely avoiding an 
answer to my question it gives me a jumping- 


off point. In the last analysis, I have to try to 
convince him that what he has to say is important 
and how he feels is important. They all need to 
know that.” 

“How do you get that idea across, Mr. Brown?” 

“T try to give the impression that I have noth- 
ing on my mind at the moment but them, to ap- 
pear patient and calm, and I listen. You know 
you can often get more information by listening 
than by a constant stream of questions. I like to 
keep the desk as clear as I can. If it’s piled high 
with case records they get the impression I’m 
too busy to talk to them. Listening and lack of 
criticism or moralizing are most effective.” 

“Go on, Mr. Brown.” 

“Well, since I expect my clients to ‘level’ with 
me I feel I have to do the same with them. I share 
my thinking and planning with them, and accept 
responsibility for my decisions about their future.” 


Deciding on a Course of Action 

“Now tell us, Mr. Brown, when you have all 
the facts what do you do?” 

“I usually have a great deal of information 
about the person so I sift through all I’ve gathered 
and select for the record the kind of information 
that will help the court understand him. The 
mere recording of facts, however, means nothing 
unless I can interpret, in the record, what his 
experiences have meant to him and how they have 
affected him. That includes some evaluation of 
whether the client has the potential to change 
and a desire to do so. Again, the record has little 
meaning unless I include a course of action best 
suited to his needs at this point.’ 

(Have you noticed how Mr. Brown has fallen 
into the trap? Encouragement to express his at- 
titudes and feelings has helped him to “open up.’’) 

“How do you go about making a decision on a 
course of action suited to the client’s need, Mr. 
Brown?” 

“TI ask myself some serious questions based on 
what I know about him, for example: Do client 
and family possess sufficient strength to meet the 
problem themselves; do they need the sustaining 
help of authoritative supervision; are there com- 
munity resources available to provide special ser- 
vices which may be required; will the client and 
his family cooperate in a treatment program; is 
the client’s situation such that treatment in the 
community would be ineffectual and is placement 
therefore indicated?” 

“What are some of their needs, Mr. Brown?” 
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“So many of them need specific things like vo- 
cational guidance, help in: seeking employment 
(where to look, how to handle a job interview, 
filling out an application), adjustment of a school 
program, medical aid, housing, advice on current 
problems. Psychological support, too, in building 
confidence in themselves, a better self-image so to 
speak. Sometimes they are able to make some 
sound decisions and have some good ideas but are 
unable to follow through on them because of lack 
of confidence in themselves. Here I can encourage 
them to test them out through acting upon them. 
But are these things treatment? I don’t believe 
they all need their ‘unconscious delved into.’ ” 


Being a Helping Person 

“Now, Mr. Brown, let’s reflect on what you have 
been saying,” state his coworkers. “You accept 
these people as human beings with dignity and 
treat them with respect. You feel most of them 
have the potential for change. You individualize 
them, and give them a different picture of au- 
thority from the negative one they may previously 
have had. You make authority seem more reason- 
able, human, and understanding. They are en- 
couraged to become involved in the whole process 
because you permit them to express feelings and 
attitudes, negative as well as positive. You are 
honest with them as you expect them to be honest 
with you. You listen without criticizing, main- 
tain a nonjudgmental attitude, and learn about 
them in their total situation rather than as iso- 
lated individuals.” 

“Treatment, Mr. Brown, has already begun. 
Let’s talk about supervision now. How do you 
supervise the offender once he is placed on 
probation?” 

“T have to decide where to begin with him be- 
fore my first supervision interview, so I read the 
record over, and try to establish some goals for 
myself and the client. This is kind of tricky be- 
cause often he and I want different things for him. 
I have to be careful that they’re not my goals 
alone.” 

“How do you establish goals, Mr. Brown?” 

“Well, my ultimate goal is to help the client 
change his behavior and attitude, accept new 
values and standards, right? But there are some 
steps that come before I help him achieve that— 
the means by which he reaches that end goal. If 
he’s got a lot of problems they can’t all be worked 
on at once, so I start with the ones that have a 
possible solution: If Johnny has a problem secur- 


ing and holding a job, lack of skills is probably 
a big factor. However, it may also be due to a 
lot of other pressures, like tension at home, lack 
of clothing, a health problem, personality prob- 
lems, etc. Sure I know he needs vocational coun- 
seling, but I also know it may not be effective 
until he’s physically up to par, gets some clothes, 
and tension is eased at home. These are problems 
I can start to work on and hope for success. It 
seems to me a referral for medical care comes 
first, helping him get clothing; referral for oc- 
cupational and vocational counseling follow. I’ve 
also got to do some work in the home, helping 
his parents understand him better, be more pa- 
tient, less demanding, and to help Johnny learn 
that he has some responsibilities toward them, 
too. It has to go one step at a time. I can’t expect 
him to change personality-wise until some of 
these things are straightened out. In fact, he may 
never change in this respect, but at least he may 
reach the stage where he’s more comfortable and 
more able to conform as society expects him to.” 

“After you establish your goals, then what, 
Mr. Brown?” 

“T try to put the person at ease when I see him. 
It’s easier to do this if I know something about 
him before he reports; so like I said before, I re- 
view the record if its available. That helps me 
to avoid areas that have been covered before, 
questions he’s answered over and over, content 
he finds difficult to respond to until he gets to 
know me better.” 

“Oh, but he needs to know about the rules and 
regulations of probation, Mr. Brown, how do you 
handle that?” 

“T avoid a lecture on rules and regulations, and 
try to get him to tell me what he knows about 
probation. I can get a better picture of him if I 
learn what he understands about probation, and 
his attitude toward it. This gets out into the open 
some attitudes I might never learn about if I lec- 
ture. Of course, I have to fill in the gaps, and help 
him understand that we both have to work within 
the limits and controls of his probation status. 
Here’s where honesty becomes important. I’m 
not trying to make him a friend of mine or to be 
ingratiating to get him to like me, so a clear-cut 
discussion of alternatives in terms of his future 
behavior is indicated. Besides, if I have to take 
further action later on, it doesn’t come as a com- 
plete surprise to him.” 


“How does the offender react initially, Mr. 
Brown?” 
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“So often he’s on guard—sometimes silent— 
avoiding the things I’d like to get into, so I try to 
evaluate why. He may never have had this kind 
of relationship before. I may be trying to open 
up areas he isn’t ready to look at yet. Maybe he 
still doesn’t trust me. He’s often hostile so I give 
him a chance to get it off his chest and let him 
shout if he wants to, say anything that comes into 
his mind about probation, the court, all this ‘hog- 
wash’ about being helped. If he doesn’t react 
this way I watch for signs of tension, discom- 
fort, apathy; these clue me that he’s not ready to 
talk and that I need to act rather than keep push- 
ing him to open up. He isn’t likely to get involved 
anyway until some of his fundamental needs— 
physical and emotional—are cared for. 

“How can he express feelings and attitudes or 
talk about his problems until some of the pres- 
sures that create stress and tension are relieved? 
When I start with action he doesn’t have to be- 
come emotionally involved until he’s ready to. 
He’s less fearful of having to face ‘soul-searching’ 
sessions.” 


Action Speaks Louder Than Words 
“What do you mean by action, Mr. Brown?” 
“You know, it’s funny but social work fre- 

quently appears to be nothing but talk, talk, talk. 
As long as there’s plenty of talk everyone’s hap- 
py, except maybe the client. It goes on between 
worker and client, judge and worker, supervisor 
and worker, private agency and worker, psychi- 
atrist and worker, etc., after all the talking the 
client is often left with his problems and no solu- 
tion is reached. 

“The old cliche of ‘action speaks louder than 
words’ sometimes does more in this business 
than talk. Like I mentioned a little while ago, 
usually it’s not one problem, but several. Along 
with the psychological or emotional problems you 
pretty nearly always find discomfort with the 
environment—lack of real basic needs like food, 
shelter, and clothing; financial problems, medical 
problems, lack of skills, lack of recreational out- 
lets. Sometimes other individuals create difficul- 
ties for him—a parent, a disturbed sibling, a 
grandmother. 

“With one of these boys I can’t start counseling 
until I’ve tackled and helped him resolve some 
of these things. The action I perform in helping 
to effect better housing, financial aid, vocational 
counseling, change in parental attitudes, etc., 
that is, providing specific services, relieves ten- 


sion and pressure in his environment. Often, too, 
he doesn’t need any other services but these. 

“Sometimes I can get him to do some of these 
things for himself, more often I must step in my- 
self. For exau:ple, my client frequently is unable 
to present himself in a positive way, having little 
understanding of his own potential, which is there 
even with his lack of skills. I can pave the way by 
helping the vocational counseling agency under- 
stand him and his problems, setting up the ap- 
pointment, discussing with him how to handle 
himself. He often cannot express his own medical 
needs and even feels foolish doing so. Again I 
can help the clinic understand him, even go with 
him if need be. 

“He needs to know how to apply for a job, 
dress for a job interview, what to say about him- 
self, how to relate differently to people. The basic 
question might be what course of action will help 
to deepen our relationship—my acting for and 
with him—or attempting to motivate him to act 
appropriately for himself. If I choose the first 
plan I must also be aware of the right time to stop 
acting for him. Movement toward self-direction 
is what I really want of him. 

“This kind of activity on my part openly dem- 
onstrates my interest in him and is also a form of 
communication. He may not have said much but 
he begins to see that someone really wants to 
help. Probation begins to have some meaning. 
As I said before, for many this is the only service 
necessary. For others, the sense of heightened 
trust developed helps them to move forward to 
the point where they can begin to share feelings 
and attitudes, to take a deeper look at themselves 
so to speak.” 

“Teenagers can be pretty difficult, Mr. Brown, 
how do you handle them?” . 

“Well, take Ted Teener for example. He com- 
plains that he’s never able to get across thoughts, 
ideas, or feelings to his family. He feels they 
never understand him; that they won’t take time 
to listen to him; that they’re always making de- 
mands upon him. He wants one thing; they always 
want something else. He’s ready for independence 
and they won’t let him go. 

“T give him a chance to talk things through. He’s 
often concerned about revealing his true feelings 
about his parents. I help him learn that everyone 
has ambivalent feelings in their relationships 
with people. Sometimes we feel one way about 
them, minutes later another way; that it isn’t 
always easy to understand parents; that they 
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aren’t always right. This helps him to see that 
he needn’t feel guilty about hating his parents one 
minute, loving them the next; that other people 
frequently have the same feelings. The mere op- 
portunity to talk to an objective person who shows 
concern is helpful—someone who listens as others 
do not. I’ve had fellows suddenly begin to see 
where they were wrong, and admit it, after 
they’ve been talking about certain incidents they 
have been involved in.” 

“What do you do when your clients are ready 
to talk, Mr. Brown?” 

“IT support those character traits which reveal 
strength and help them to recognize and accept 
their limitations. They often express very simple 
problems and so I have to aid them in clarifying 
deeper ones. We work through problems they face 
day to day; talk about how they feel about things. 
My acceptance of their feelings gives them the 
hope that they will be accepted by others. We talk 
about how to meet and get along with people; 
how to handle situations which go wrong, how 
they contribute to the situation when things get 
difficult; the effect of their behavior on them- 
selves. A little recognition when they show im- 
provement goes a long way. With those who have 
deep-seated emotional problems I look for a spe- 
cialized community service to work with them. 

“When one of the boys has been talking for 
awhile I think, ‘Boy, I’m finally getting some- 
where.’ Then he stops. What happened now? 
Perhaps he’s concerned that he’s been revealing 
too much; maybe he thinks I’ll reject him because 
of some of the negative attitudes he’s been re- 
vealing. He may not even be sure he wants help. 
A pause may help because he feels the pressure 
of silence as much as I do, or he may need that 
pause to gather his thoughts together. If this 
doesn’t work I pick up and repeat the feeling he 
was trying to convey. This gives him a chance 
to review more objectively what he says his feel- 
ings are. A calm statement about ambivalent 
feelings being natural may help; sometimes a 
person wants help, sometimes he doesn’t. It in- 


fers acceptance. If none of these things help, I 
move back into neutral areas for a time.” 


In Conclusion 


“Have you any further thoughts, Mr. Brown?” 

“T used to wonder what the legal requirements 
of reporting accomplished in and of itself. I 
learned that helping our probationers develop 
external controls (that is, providing some struc- 
ture to guide their behavior and activities) starts 
the process of learning internal ones. It also en- 
courages growth of regular habits in those who 
have little sense of the usefulness of a regular 
mode of life. It can provide structure they may 
never have had, and are perhaps seeking. It also 
lets them know that I am available and will try 
to understand and help when they so desire. 

“Actually working with them involves me in 
working with the family as well. I find myself 
doing some marital counseling; helping families 
learn to communicate with one another; working 
on problems of household management; helping 
parents understand the needs of their children; 
helping them utilize community facilities, etc.” 

Again, Mr. Brown’s coworkers reflected upon 
what he had been saying. 

“Let’s see,” Mr. Brown, “you have been ac- 
tively intervening in your clients’ environment, 
relieving stress and tension (that action you were 
talking about). In professional circles that’s 
known as environmental modification. You have 
been helping them to recognize and begin to work 
on problems they weren’t able to see or express 
before. That, Mr. Brown, is known as clarifica- 
tion. You advise, counsel, encourage expression 
of feelings, give recognition; professional term- 
inology calls this psychological support. What was 
your original question, Mr. Brown?” 

“T guess it’s answered. I’ve decided after all 
this talking that I am doing treatment. Come to 
think of it, you’ve been doing the same thing with 
me that I do with my clients, easing my tension, 
getting me to talk, listening and pulling things 
together. Thanks for the social work, folks, it’s 
done a world of good.” 


We learn to do neither by thinking nor by doing; we learn 
to do by thinking about what we are doing. 


—GEORGE D. STODDARD 
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Crime Breeds on Smothered Feelings 


By HAROLD F. UEHLING 
Staff Psychologist, Division of Corrections, Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare 


papers flash a new variation of the grim, 
old story. Headlines tear at our sensibilities 
in taut, relentless phrases. 


(Cr is on the increase! Day after day news- 


YOUNG BUSINESSMAN CONFESSES GUILT. Admits role 
of lone, masked bandit. A carelessly discarded match- 
book provides the link in a series of holdups which 
have plagued police for months. : 

City CLERK EXPOSED AS EMBEZZLER. A longtime of- 
ficial readily concedes his misappropriation of $20,000 
in public funds in order “to maintain my family on a 
proper social level.” 

“Put MY SON IN PRISON AND SAVE HIM FROM 
SOMETHING WoRSE,” DISTRAUGHT MOTHER Sos. Her 
17-year-old boy smirks at the court’s expression of 
shocked concern over the senseless slaying of a woman 
storekeeper. 


Grappling for the spotlight on another page is 
the story of a prison parolee, a model of good 
behavior, who is returned on a new series of for- 
gery offenses less than a month after his release. 
His wife needed him so badly and hoped for so 
much. Now, her oldest son, the only support of 
a long suffering and abused mother, makes his 
first appearance in juvenile court on a larceny 
charge. 

This is just a smattering; a sample of many 
strangely illogical and unpredictable occurrences. 
Unexplained events associated with drunkenness, 
abandonment, and divorce have become common 
topics. Illegitimacy is rampant; public assistance 
costs at an all-time high. 


The Taxpayer’s Dilemma 


What does the taxpayer think of all of this? 
Chances are that he is pretty confused. Over and 
over he hears talk about the prevention and con- 
trol of crime. He hears that institutions are crowd- 
ed and understaffed, that more and more appro- 
priations are needed to meet the growing emer- 
gency. New buildings are erected, staffs are 
enlarged, and then what? 

Crime is on the increase! We need more of this 
and more of that. We need more and still more. 
Give us a more highly trained professional staff— 
social workers, psychologists, psychiatric consul- 
tants. Raise salaries in order to draw more quali- 
fied men for our custodial and administrative 
needs. Offer expert advice at the community 
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level. A program of family education and pre- 
vention, that’s what we need. 

There are those who say that we are living on 
the brink of an unstable, morally decadent, space- 
age period. Our rapidly changing world, casting 
its uncertain shadow on an awesome future, has 
spawned a sick society where parents are both 
overly protective and hostilely indifferent. No 
wonder our youth have lost respect for their el-— 
ders. Perhaps what we need is a return to the 
tough discipline of respect for authority which 
springs from respect for the head of the house, 
and a firm conviction that there are boundaries 
beyond which one must not go. We need to exer- 
cise our right as responsible parents who are con- 
fident in the knowledge that common sense and 
personal integrity are requisites which we must, 
by our own example, instill in our children. 

Why, then, are we so desperately in need of 
all of these “coddling” social workers, “egg-head- 
ed” psychologists, and “status-seeking” psychia- 
trists? The taxpayer rightfully questions all of 
this ideological hokus-pokus. He is very much a- 
ware of a stupendous investment in public welfare 
which it is his duty to protect. He is a realist who 
expects a full return in tangible services for this 
constant drain on his material resources. Since 
more and more of his tax dollar is being used for 
the prevention and control of crime, he is entitled 
to know what he is getting. 

In a progressive, welfare-minded state, it costs 
a minimum of $50 a week just to keep a man in 
prison. That is about 10 times as much as it costs 
to keep the same man under parole or probation 
supervision. But out of every 100 men who are 
released on parole, at least 35 are returned as 
violators. The figure varies with respect to geo- 
graphical location, flexibility of the parole system, 
and the nature of the sentence under which a man 
is committed. The national rate of relapse by 
prisoners after parole or expiration of sentence, 
however, averages as high as 70 percent. 

The costs involved in police detection, court 
hearings, presentence investigations, and family 
suffering are staggering. And, of course, the 
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needy dependents of a criminally negligent or 
convicted breadwinner must also be supported 
through public funds. To say nothing of the loss 
in taxes with every individual loss of productive 
income. On this basis, it is no exaggeration to 
say that if it were possible for a social worker, 
psychologist, or psychiatrist to correct the be- 
havior of just two chronic offenders, the salary 
of each over the course of a year would be well 
repaid. 

But what assurance can we give as to the ex- 
tent and quality of change? And who, if anyone, 
can take the credit? Crime presents a much too 
complex and many-faceted approach for any sim- 
plified reduction of the problem. 

The following cases are therefore not repre- 
sentative of the main army of criminal offenders 
who run the gantlet of our somewhat blundering 
correctional practices. They are specifically se- 
lected with a view toward pointing up a form of 
behavioral conditioning which is too often mini- 
mized or disregarded in our treatment of the 
criminal offender. Emotional pressure, we know, 
tends to build up behind the need for “smother- 
ing” intense feelings which may then seek an 
outlet in the form of criminal behavior. How can 
we lift the lid on these feelings? Might we thereby 
uncover a common denominator through which 
one might awaken a common purpose in handling 
this problem? 

Here are the selected case illustrations. 


Wanted: An Emotional Safety Valve 


Case A.—The answer extends far beyond our 
lurid headlines. It is hidden in the fine print of 
the most intimate personal experience. Within a 
prison it comes out in defensively hostile, tension- 
drenched phrases. It calls for a heart-rending 
awareness of the need to reopen an unhealed 
emotional wound. 

Behind the eye-catching sweep of our daily 
headlines is a life full of tragic misunderstand- 
ing. How else might we explain the offender’s 
confused, and oftentimes contradictory behavior? 

“Young business man confesses role of lone, 
masked bandit.” Why, we ask, should a young 
married man destroy the opportunity of a life- 
time, as well as his marital happiness, through 
armed robbery offenses? It was obvious, since 
his father-in-law had offered to finance his busi- 
ness venture, that he did not need the money. 
And it was almost as though he wanted to be 
caught, since he held up the same tavern in an 


identical manner on two occasions, and carelessly 
left an incriminating book of matches at the scene. 
He remained calm and undisturbed in court, and 
even showed signs of amusement over the fact 
that he was able to piece together certain evi- 
dence of his crimes which thus far had eluded 
the best efforts of the police. 

On casual observation, Lyle Sampson appeared 
as a tall, physically attractive man of about 25. 
He spoke in a quiet, deliberate manner, and his 
lean, muscular build in a fine-fitting suit would 
have fulfilled any girl’s dream of manliness. But 
this was far from the picture which he had of 
himself. He grew up feeling very uncomfortable 
about his lanky form in relation to other boys 
his age. This was particularly true since he a- 
voided sports, and always walked away from a 
fight because of an unexplained fear of injury. 

He felt rejected by his father since the day 
his sister was born when he was 5 years old. 
This feeling was intensified by his father’s avid 
sports interest and belittling attitude which was 
quickly picked up by his vociferous sister. She 
was able to extract special favors from her father 
as she grew older, while Lyle withdrew under 
the threat of an indefinable resentment and shame. 

The boy turned naturally to his mother for 
reassurance and support. He felt comforted by 
her soothing remarks and protective attitude 
toward him. But he was at a loss to account for 
his father’s unreasoning anger whenever he con- 
fided his uncertain feelings in a whispered con- 
versation to his mother. He was able to recall 
quite vividly a sharp exchange between his mother 
and father when he was about 8 years old. Their 
voices became loud and vehement, and listening 
from another room, he knew that the argument 
was over him. A thumb sucking habit which had 
continued unchecked up to that moment, suddenly 
disappeared. But something else took its place, 
and the rebellion within him grew. 

Under group pressure, he admitted an intense 
fear of combat during his short term of military 
duty. Because he was afraid that his fear would 
become known to others, he went AWOL. He 
stole a car, since he wanted to get away as far 
as he could, and as quickly as possible. He was 
caught speeding, placed on probation, and given 
a bad conduct discharge. 

Then came the wandering from job to job, 
leaving one location for another before anyone 
could get to know him too well. Of course, he 
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developed a speaking acquaintance on a great 
many things, and his fine physique and attentive 
manner was very flattering to the plain-appear- 
ing, somewhat older woman whom he married. 
For a time his self-respect returned, and he en- 
thusiastically told his wife of his plans to startle 
the business world with a new type of housing 
project. Then his father-in-law, himself a suc- 
cessful business man, offered to finance the pro- 
ject, since there was nothing that he would not 
do for the happiness of his only daughter. With- 
out knowing why, Lyle began to feel the vague, 
uneasy tensions of his boyhood years. 

Although he did not realize it at the time, Lyle 
was meeting his father all over again. The affec- 
tions which he had lost to a favored sister were 
now being absorbed by his wife through her 
father’s solicitous actions. And the feelings which 
he had repressed at an early age would not allow 
him to grow up to the point of giving the love 
which he felt he had not received as a boy. 

In everything his wife said, in everything she 
did, he saw rejection of his need to express him- 
self as a man should. Since he could not fight 
back, he hid his face under a mask. The gun which 
he used in the holdups became a symbol of the 
masculine power his tall physique called for but 
so grossly lacked. It became the means of build- 
ing him up as a manful failure, while at the same 
time removing him from an unbearable situation. 

All of this he came to realize in slow, agonizing 
stages. At first belligerent and suspicious of 
others, he became increasingly more tolerant and 
anxious to discuss the hidden areas of his life. 
This was because his sensitive feelings met a 
warm acceptance from the group therapist who 
set the emotional tone for the eight participating 
members. Each sought an inner freedom quite 
apart from the restraints of their physical prison. 
And, for the first time, Lyle became intimately 
aware of a fellow unfortunate who was driven 
by a need to cover up inferiority feelings similar 
to his own. 


An Outward Calm May Camouflage 
an Inner Storm 


Case B.—Mild-mannered Wilson Feinter, as 
the newspapers described him, had been a re- 
spected city official until he was exposed as an 
embezzler. The news had a stunning effect on 
those who knew him, since a more civic-minded, 
self-giving person would be hard to find. He was, 


in the eyes of the community, an upright and 
public-spirited citizen who certainly merited the 
confidence placed in him as their elected city clerk. 

In private life, however, it was quite another 
story. His usually free and easy conversation 
became gummed up in a sudden and unexplain- 
able manner whenever his mother brought up 
the subject of an older sister, whom it seems had 
been crippled in her early teens. The very men- 
tion of her name appeared to have a depressing 
effect, but it was nothing like the transformation 
which took place whenever praise for his sister’s 
martyred interests escaped his mother’s lips. Then 
his face flamed scarlet underneath the blond wave 
of his hair, and the abrupt disappearance of well- 
chosen adjectives left unexplained holes in his 
usually fine speech. 

Despite his popularity, he was never really 
close to anyone until he met his wife, and even 
then his deep, personal feelings about his mother 
and sister remained his own private property. 
It was not until much later, after the shock of 
his 10-year sentence had worn off, that pertinent 
facts in his early development were revealed. 

He had just reached the pubertal threshold 
when his sister suffered a partial paralysis af- 
fecting her lower extremities. This was the result 
of an auto accident while she was in the company 
of an overly attentive and reckless young man. 
A natural, but unfortunate shifting of attention 
at this time made his sister the focus of consider- 
able concern on the part of his mother. He became 
convinced from the manner in which she manip- 
ulated her advantage, that his sister was using 
her affliction as a means of dominating him, and 
through him taking out her bitterness on the male 
sex generally. 

She appeared to have discovered in her mother 
a very effective weapon in the fulfillment of her 
own unconscious needs. 

“You know,” his mother would gently remon- 
strate whenever he did something just a little 
wrong or shameful, “Marian would never do a 
thing like that,” and shaking her head sadly, 
“God knows she has reason to, but she wouldn’t.” 

To this and similar remarks, Wilson had felt 
obliged to accede on numerous occasions. And the 
pattern was always the same. He would open his 
mouth to speak, get red in the face and sputter 
a few words; then, as one group member put it, 
stalk off in the manner of a pouting child. 

And his mother would call after him in a pa- 
thetically injured tone of voice: “You know, Wil- 
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son, Marian is 4 years older than you, and she’s 
been through a lot. You should be thankful for 
her interest and concern over you. It’s all that 
she has to give, and I hope some day you'll be 
able to appreciate that!” 

“Of course she always meant well.” Wilson’s 
torn conscience now forced him to champion his 
mother’s cause against his own hostile feelings. 
“After all, she’s my mother. She never let us down. 
I guess I owe her a great deal for being interested 
enough to want me to stay out of trouble. It didn’t 
make that much difference to my father.” Here 
he choked and covered his eyes with a trembling 
hand. “He was gone most of the time, and I hardly 
even knew he was around.” 

“But why should my mother always throw it 
up to me about Marian? Sure, she suffered a lot. 
And that boy she was so interested in before the 
accident. . I guess it wasn’t easy. But why 
should it always be, Marian says this, and Marian 
says that? Why never, what do you think you 
should do, Wilson?” 

“But no, they still have to advise me as to how 
it could be done better. Even now that I am 35, 
they still think of me as a boy who hasn’t grown 
up. And when things aren’t just right between my 
wife and myself, how I could have married better 
if it hadn’t happened that I had to get married.” 

“Having to get married” was the way in which 
Wilson Feinter rebelled. That was how he sought 
to emerge a man in his own right from under- 
neath the maternal wing. Then he discovered 
that the sought-for emancipation had only en- 
snared him in a still more tenacious web. His 
wife not only matched his high cultural standing, 
but also brought a business woman’s overly ef- 
ficient management into the household. He saw 
his cherished self-sufficiency slipping into the 
same dependency slot from which it emerged. 
He became seclusive and aloof about his financial 
dealings, continually overrating himself to his 
wife, and living considerably beyond his means. 

In the public eye he was a good fellow, a fine, 
civic-minded person of upright character and 
strong community interests. All the while, he 
was driven by a desperate need to replace a fic- 
titious income with public funds in order to main- 
tain his false front. 

As time went on, and his manly hopes were 
relentlessly hammered out of his adult life, a 
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blind hatred welled up within him. It was a feel- 
ing he feared because it existed without logical 
reason. And because he feared its insidious na- 
ture, he had to come to the defense of the three 
women in his life with each show of temper a- 
gainst them. Since his seething resentment defied 
expression, he sought refuge from his conflict 
behind the financial armor of a benevolent official. 

Unbearable anxiety and guilt eventually found 
release in the form of an embezzler who readily 
admitted his misappropriation of public funds 
“in order to maintain my family on a proper 
social level.” As finally interpreted by him after 
18 months of group therapy, this meant “in order 
to maintain my standing as a man.” He suddenly 
saw himself, like the masked bandit, as one whose 
repressed hostile feelings had imprisoned his a- 
bility to act on his own power. Once he felt free 
to release these feelings naturally and without 
fear of rejection, the warm glow of belonging 
revitalized his being. 


The Tragic Need for Being Bad 


Case C.—The average offender fears rejection 
as an inferior or incompetent person much more 
than he does the vengeance of a society which 
he has been driven to hurt in some way.! For 
him, recognition as a manful force, however 
sordid or hateful, is preferable to the deadening 
sense of worthlessness exuding from accumula- 
tive feelings of deprivation as a vital human 
being. He seeks escape from ideas of self-recrimi- 
nation and nonentity through a purge of feeling 
which tends to justify his existence. A vicious 
cycle of explosive emotional release and smolder- 
ing self-denial may be created resulting in what 
we so callously term the poor impulse control, 
but model institutionalized behavior, of the chron- 
ic offender. 

The fact that the feeling is bad, and that it 
comes out in an aggressively hostile and self-de- 
structive manner, does not alleviate the need for 
this form of emotional catharsis in the person 
who has to live with it. The pressure may, on the 
contrary, be greatly intensified in one whose bad 
feelings have their origin in the conviction that 
he has never been good, and whose creative efforts 
are thrown out of focus in an overwhelming 
emphasis on his destructive tendencies. He be- 
comes caught in the grip of a need to act out the 
bad and, as Dr. Seymour L. Halleck so aptly 
points out,? a subtle “advantage of being bad is 
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that it offers a clear and easy channel for aggres- 
sion” while at the same time providing a degree 
of personal integrity which is denied the indi- 
vidual who struggles under the label of a men- 
tally incompetent or emotionally sick person. 

Under these circumstances, it is not difficult 
to perceive the need for a closely coordinated, 
professionally trained staff dedicated to the task 
of providing the emotional climate for a more 
satisfying and constructive performance. Other- 
wise, one can only inquire as to who, because of 
ignorance, narrowness of outlook, or punitive 
disregard for the criminal offender’s emotional 
needs, is most likely to suffer the consequences of 
being bad? 

“The consequences of being bad” beat a haunt- 
ing refrain in the life of Larry Spandahl. He 
deeply resented his mother’s public admonition 
that he be kept in prison in order to “save him from 
something worse.” He did not look like one who 
could commit a murder. At 17 he was short and 
frail in build, and weighed little more than 120 
pounds. He had a thin face with deep-set eyes 
and a pleading expression. But he had a great deal 
of feeling bottled up in his small frame. 

What he really resented was his mother’s dom- 
inating influence. He had a vague memory of her 
solicitous attentions toward him when he was 
about 8 years old. Later he was told that he had 
spent several weeks in a hospital with enceph- 
alitis. Sleeping sickness, his mother had called it. 
She told her friends and neighbors that the doc- 
tors had warned her of the possibility of brain 
damage which might affect his whole personality. 
From that moment his mother questioned every- 
thing he did, and it seemed to him that she kept 
looking at him in a peculiar way. 

Larry saw his father as equally rejecting, but 
from a markedly different point of view. The 
father was content to let his wife shoulder the 
family responsibilities, but rebelled against her 
controlling influence by getting drunk. Once when 
she locked him out of the house, he called loudly 
to ask if she were hiding another man or just 
shielding the mistake she had made 10 years ago. 
Since Larry was 10 at the time, his tortured mind 
immediately assumed that he was his mother’s 
illegitimate child, and that his father was act- 
ually his step-father. 

At this point in his story, Larry glanced fur- 
tively about at the other group members. He met 
the intent look of each with a defiant, challenging 


stare. His turbulent feelings became evident in 
his flushed features and halting speech. At times 
his jaws would clamp tightly together while his 
knuckles showed white over his clenched fists. 

Following one of these periods of numbed si- 
lence, he blurted out a frightening dream that he 
had been having about a screaming, middle-aged 
woman. He biew his nose and ran a trembling 
hand through his straggling, black hair. The 
damp circles at the arm pits of his faded khaki 
shirt widened perceptibly as he resurrected a 
fearful childhood experience. 

He told of rushing inio the kitchen after hear- 
ing his mother scream, of seeing his father with 
one arm about her throat in the act of twisting a 
butcher knife out of her hands. He recalled a 
fleeting glimpse of his father’s twitching features, 
saw the mingled fear and hatred in his mother’s 
eyes. He remembered the disheveled hair and torn 
blouse as his mother flashed a scornful look in 
his direction. Then he felt her cold, unreasoning 
anger as she pushed him roughly toward the door. 
She told him to stop sniveling, and not to get 
any funny notions about things he could not 
understand. 

He was not supposed to understand, he thought, 
because there was something wrong with his 
brain. Since each new experience only fortified 
his sense of abnormality, this conviction became 
the excuse for his failure as he grew older. What 
else should cause him to do such strangely un- 
predictable things? Where was the logic in his 
impulsive attack on a woman storekeeper? 

Except for one thing! As he described it, the 
thought flashed into conscious awareness like a 
charge of high voltage electricity. It was like a 
fuzzily projected image suddenly come into focus. 
The sharp-featured storekeeper had looked ner- 
vous and annoyed when he arrived on an errand 
for his mother. He remembered nodding com- 
pliantly over his mother’s detailed instructions 
while smarting inwardly over her mistrustful, 
“small boy” approach. Now here was another 
who observed him suspiciously, and who gave him 
the same harrowing once over. There was fear 
in her eyes when he showed her a section of 
plastic clothesline which he had brought along 
as a sample. He held it looped in his hands with 
his arms impulsively extended. She suddenly 
screamed, and he moved to quiet her. Then 
his mind went blank, and only the nightmare 
remained. 

He was charged with second degree murder, 
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and given a 14- to 25-year sentence. His mother 
wrung her hands, and bemoaned her fate and 
that of society for not taking the proper precau- 
tions to protect an encephalitic victim with no 
control over his impulses. 

Her son made a manly effort to assume some 
responsibility by admitting the urge to get even 
in some way. But it was only after many months 
of unraveling his tangled feelings that he was 
able to appreciate the self-destructive direction 
in which this urge had taken him. 

He now has a record of good behavior and 
personal achievement extending over many years 
of institutional confinement. Mental tests have 
pointed up no abnormality other than the emo- 
tionally immature and deprived state to which 
his mother had subjected him. A thorough neuro- 
logical examination showed no signs of residual 
brain damage. The damage was all in the extreme- 
ly low opinion which he had of himself, and 
which he was driven to eliminate through un- 
conscious retaliation against his mother. His 
mother’s image in the form of a neurotic store- 
keeper triggered his assaultive act, while his own 
incarceration provided the revenge he sought. 

But why could he not express his resentment 
against his mother directly? And why should any- 
one who had never gotten the breaks in life seek 
revenge against himself? The answer was lost 
in the swirl of his chaotic feelings. It was blocked 
by his life-long rebellion against authoritarian 
restraints. When it finally came to light through 
the simple, sincere expressions of feeling on the 
part of other rejects like himself, it, came with 
a tremendous impact. 

He saw, first of all, how intense, genuine feel- 
ings might be a vehicle of strength-rather than 
a measure of weakness. It was the manner in 
which they were expressed that determined their 
quality. He came to realize in sporadic, soul-shak- 
ing flashes, how he had grown up with the deep, 
inner conviction that he did not deserve to suc- 
ceed. He saw how he had come to regard himself 
as mentally incompetent—some kind of freak 
or moral derelict. And, like the masked bandit 
and the embezzler whose personal revelations had 
jolted him into a new state of self-awareness, 
he saw how the smallness of his self-image could 
not contain the immensity of his feelings. There 
came a time when he recognized with breath- 
taking clarity how his “wicked” thoughts had 
put the devil’s brand on his mother’s love. Since 


there was no room for love and hate in the same 
tight, moral package, his pent-up hostility was 
forced into a violent detour. 


Crime Thrives on a Vicious Cycle of 
Human Failure 

Case D.—A large segment of our criminal pop- 
ulation is driven to defend themselves against 
loneliness and contempt by flouting a devil-be- 
damned status among their fellow isolates. One 
of these so-called, chronic sociopaths, was Dale 
Sleider. He presented a smooth, easy-going ap- 
pearance, blandly admitting a record of forgeries 
extending over a period of 20 years or more. 
Many times prior to his inevitable release on good 
behavior, Dale had asked himself why it was so 
easy, after a few drinks, to pass checks on so 
many unsuspecting people. That was before his 
phony front had been seared under a relentless 
cross-fire of group interaction aimed at getting 
him to face up to his responsibilities. When 
finally pinned down for a closer look at himself, 
he haltingly confessed that his amiable exterior 
beamed self-confidence in a lie which became a 
shaky reflection of guilt whenever he made an 
honest attempt at facing the truth. 

The truth stirred up fear-twisted memories in 
Dale’s early childhood. The compulsive needs of 
some of the more aggressive group members 
demanded an explanation. Under persistent pres- 
sure to reveal more of his true self, Dale recalled 
a time in his early teens when his mother had 
slapped his drunken father across the mouth with 
a flimsy, pink something which she had pulled 
from his pocket. Years later when Dale got to 
drinking and keeping late hours himself, his 
mother wearily predicted: “Just keep it up, and 
you'll wind up a no-account tramp just like your 
father.” 

Dale reluctantly conceded a deeply ingrained 
fear of failure along with a need to justify his 
father’s inferior status in a world of “nagging 
females” and “con-artists who are out to get you 
one way or another.” His face reddened, and for 
one brief moment a chink in his defensive armor 
revealed the quaking image of a man struggling 
in the grip of his massive dependency needs. Then 
the familiar complacency returned -as his guard 
went out, warding off any further probing of his 
sensitive core. There remained the enigmatic 
serenity of a “well-adjusted” inmate who was to 
all outward appearances secure in the inevita- 
bility of his retreat to a time-dominated world. 
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While the pattern of self-effacing confinement 
and ego-deflating release continued ad infinitum, 
his long-suffering wife, like his mother in relation 
to her alcoholic husband, was unable to convince 
him of the sincerity of her love. Naturally, he was 
quick to admit that he did not deserve all of this 
sacrifice, and he speedily violated his parole on 
a new charge of forgery while under the influence 
of liquor. He returned to prison with mixed feel- 
ings, but overshadowing everything else was a 
sense of relief because he was going back to the 
only home he knew in which he had been able to 
find some measure of security. 

And now his oldest son was in the early stages 
of repeating the pattern all over again. And who 
could blame his mother, in the grip of her dis- 
pairing thoughts about a “jail bird” husband 
and a hostile son, if she were to explode: “I can 
see it coming just as plain as day. You’re going 
to be another good for nothing just like your 
father !” 


The Paradox of Public Concern 
and Individual Need 


A criminal pattern, the emotional need for 
which remains unchecked, can stretch into an 
endless chain of suspicion, fear, and hate which 
adds costs onto costs in human suffering from one 
generation to the next. For all practical purposes, 
a majority of our bulging prisons and expanding 
juvenile institutions are recuperative centers for 
damned-up feelings geared to explode under pres- 
sure of relaxed restrictions into a new flood of 
criminal activity. And, as James V. Bennett, for- 
mer director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
has revealed, only 50 full-time psychiatrists a- 
mong the 232 major federal and state prisons 
and reformatories,’? are available to evaluate and 
redirect the void of emotional well-being so nec- 
cessary to constructive performance in a free 
setting. In other words, only one institution in 
five has full-time staff psychiatrists. 

Far from any turn in the tide, many of our 
correctional programs are still operating from an 
emotionally depriving and punitive point of view. 
We continue our futile search for an appropriate 
diagnostic label to cover the social misfit who has 
already rejected himself as an outcast in the eyes 
of all decent, well-meaning people. It was Psy- 
chiatrist Karl Menninger, a highly respected 
authority on criminal psychiatry, who said that 
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those who have been brutalized emotionally by 
a brand of social incompetence are “failures first 
and criminals later.” Too often these emotional 
rejects become helpless pawns in a tug of war 
between the custodial and treatment phases of 
a well-meaning institutional program. They be- 
come the focus of two oppositional ideologies, 
one punitive and one permissive, which can only 
perpetuate the problem which began with the 
offender’s early insecure standing with his par- 
ents. Dr. Franz Alexander, the well-known psy- 
choanalyst, recognized the problem when he stated 
that “one cannot make a prisoner hate his au- 
thorities, fear them, and at the same time expect 
him to trust them and accept from them advice 
and guidance.” 

From the point of view of many offenders, it 
is imperative that they recognize, first of all, the 
existence of an emotional problem. The offender 
must be aware of confused feelings producing 
anxiety tensions which he is driven to escape 
through criminal behavior. Once he has recog- 
nized this, he must be willing to put forth the 
effort to relive unpleasant areas in his life which 
he would rather forget, and which he is driven 
by a guilty conscience to keep hidden. Naturally, 
any revival of feeling connected with early re- 
grettable experiences is anything but pleasant. 
That is why a man may chose the certainty of 
punishment rather than wallow in the uncertain 
mire of his troubled past and expose himself to 
a nightmare of doubt. It is the reason why he 
needs to know exactly how he stands in relation 
to authoritarian controls before he can be expect- 
ed to lower the guard with which he covers his 
vulnerable inner self. 

Once he is permitted to see a parallel between 
his confused feelings and the buried hurts of his 
growing years, he experiences a release of energy 
which until then had been tied up in an abortive 
struggle within himself. He feels more relaxed, 
more secure, and more important as a man with 
a mission to perform. That is because he has fit- 
ted together the emotional pieces in his life, and 
suddenly discovered himself a whole man. He has 
taken a long step toward fulfilling the challenge 
which Myr] E. Alexander, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, recently referred to as “the 
joy of having created something.” His positive 
self grows with the opportunity of expressing 
himself in a direct, open manner before his peers 
as he feels that a man should. It is only then that 
he is motivated to do good rather than to act bad, 
since he now knows that he is worthy of receiving 
good in return. 
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and given a 14- to 25-year sentence. His mother 
wrung her hands, and bemoaned her fate and 
that of society for not taking the proper precau- 
tions to protect an encephalitic victim with no 
control over his impulses. 

Her son made a manly effort to assume some 
responsibility by admitting the urge to get even 
in some way. But it was only after many months 
of unraveling his tangled feelings that he was 
able to appreciate the self-destructive direction 
in which this urge had taken him. 

He now has a record of good behavior and 
personal achievement extending over many years 
of institutional confinement. Mental tests have 
pointed up no abnormality other than the emo- 
tionally immature and deprived state to which 
his mother had subjected him. A thorough neuro- 
logical examination showed no signs of residual 
brain damage. The damage was all in the extreme- 
ly low opinion which he had of himself, and 
which he was driven to eliminate through un- 
conscious retaliation against his mother. His 
mother’s image in the form of a neurotic store- 
keeper triggered his assaultive act, while his own 
incarceration provided the revenge he sought. 

But why could he not express his resentment 
against his mother directly? And why should any- 
one who had never gotten the breaks in life seek 
revenge against himself? The answer was lost 
in the swirl of his chaotic feelings. It was blocked 
by his life-long rebellion against authoritarian 
restraints. When it finally came to light through 
the simple, sincere expressions of feeling on the 
part of other rejects like himself, it came with 
a tremendous impact. 

He saw, first of all, how intense, genuine feel- 
ings might be a vehicle of strength-rather than 
a measure of weakness. It was the manner in 
which they were expressed that determined their 
quality. He came to realize in sporadic, soul-shak- 
ing flashes, how he had grown up with the deep, 
inner conviction that he did not deserve to suc- 
ceed. He saw how he had come to regard himself 
as mentally incompetent—some kind of freak 
or moral derelict. And, like the masked bandit 
and the embezzler whose personal revelations had 
jolted him into a new state of self-awareness, 
he saw how the smallness of his self-image could 
not contain the immensity of his feelings. There 
came a time when -he recognized with breath- 
taking clarity how his “wicked” thoughts had 
put the devil’s brand on his mother’s love. Since 


there was no room for love and hate in the same 
tight, moral package, his pent-up hostility was 
forced into a violent detour. 


Crime Thrives on a Vicious Cycle of 
Human Failure 

Case D.—A large segment of our criminal pop- 
ulation is driven to defend themselves against 
loneliness and contempt by flouting a devil-be- 
damned status among their fellow isolates. One 
of these so-called, chronic sociopaths, was Dale 
Sleider. He presented a smooth, easy-going ap- 
pearance, blandly admitting a record of forgeries 
extending over a period of 20 years or more. 
Many times prior to his inevitable release on good 
behavior, Dale had asked himself why it was so 
easy, after a few drinks, to pass checks on so 
many unsuspecting people. That was before his 
phony front had been seared under a relentless 
cross-fire of group interaction aimed at getting 
him to face up to his responsibilities. When 
finally pinned down for a closer look at himself, 
he haltingly confessed that his amiable exterior 
beamed self-confidence in a lie which became a 
shaky reflection of guilt whenever he made an 
honest attempt at facing the truth. 

The truth stirred up fear-twisted memories in 
Dale’s early childhood. The compulsive needs of 
some of the more aggressive group members 
demanded an explanation. Under persistent pres- 
sure to reveal more of his true self, Dale recalled 
a time in his early teens when his mother had 
slapped his drunken father across the mouth with 
a flimsy, pink something which she had pulled 
from his pocket. Years later when Dale got to 
drinking and keeping late hours himself, his 
mother wearily predicted: “Just keep it up, and 
you'll wind up a no-account tramp just like your 
father.” 

Dale reluctantly conceded a deeply ingrained 
fear of failure along with a need to justify his 
father’s inferior status in a world of “nagging 
females” and “con-artists who are out to get you 
one way or another.” His face reddened, and for 
one brief moment a chink in his defensive armor 
revealed the quaking image of a man struggling 
in the grip of his massive dependency needs. Then 
the familiar complacency returned -as his guard 
went out, warding off any further probing of his 
sensitive core. There remained the enigmatic 
serenity of a “well-adjusted” inmate who was to 
all outward appearances secure in the inevita- 
bility of his retreat to a time-dominated world. 
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While the pattern of self-effacing confinement 
and ego-deflating release continued ad infinitum, 
his long-suffering wife, like his mother in relation 
to her alcoholic husband, was unable to convince 
him of the sincerity of her love. Naturally, he was 
quick to admit that he did not deserve all of this 
sacrifice, and he speedily violated his parole on 
a new charge of forgery while under the influence 
of liquor. He returned to prison with mixed feel- 
ings, but overshadowing everything else was a 
sense of relief because he was going back to the 
only home he knew in which he had been able to 
find some measure of security. 

And now his oldest son was in the early stages 
of repeating the pattern all over again. And who 
could blame his mother, in the grip of her dis- 
pairing thoughts about a “jail bird” husband 
and a hostile son, if she were to explode: “I can 
see it coming just as plain as day. You’re going 
to be another good for nothing just like your 
father !” 
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A criminal pattern, the emotional need for 
which remains unchecked, can stretch into an 
endless chain of suspicion, fear, and hate which 
adds costs onto costs in human suffering from one 
generation to the next. For all practical purposes, 
a majority of our bulging prisons and expanding 
juvenile institutions are recuperative centers for 
damned-up feelings geared to explode under pres- 
sure of relaxed restrictions into a new flood of 
criminal activity. And, as James V. Bennett, for- 
mer director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
has revealed, only 50 full-time psychiatrists a- 
mong the 232 major federal and state prisons 
and reformatories,’ are available to evaluate and 
redirect the void of emotional well-being so nec- 
cessary to constructive performance in a free 
setting. In other words, only one institution in 
five has full-time staff psychiatrists. 

Far from any turn in the tide, many of our 
correctional programs are still operating from an 
emotionally depriving and punitive point of view. 
We continue our futile search for an appropriate 
diagnostic label to cover the social misfit who has 
already rejected himself as an outcast in the eyes 
of all decent, well-meaning people. It was Psy- 
chiatrist Karl Menninger, a highly respected 
authority on criminal psychiatry, who said that 


8 James V. Bennett, “‘A Cool Look at ‘The Crime Crisis,’ ” Harper's: 
A Special Supplement on Crime and Punishment, April 1964, pp. 128-127. 


those who have been brutalized emotionally by 
a brand of social incompetence are “failures first 
and criminals later.” Too often these emotional 
rejects become helpless pawns in a tug of war 
between the custodial and treatment phases of 
a well-meaning institutional program. They be- 
come the focus of two oppositional ideologies, 
one punitive and one permissive, which can only 
perpetuate the problem which began with the 
offender’s early insecure standing with his par- 
ents. Dr. Franz Alexander, the well-known psy- 
choanalyst, recognized the problem when he stated 
that “one cannot make a prisoner hate his au- 
thorities, fear them, and at the same time expect 
him to trust them and accept from them advice 
and guidance.” 

From the point of view of many offenders, it 
is imperative that they recognize, first of all, the 
existence of an emotional problem. The offender 
must be aware of confused feelings producing 
anxiety tensions which he is driven to escape 
through criminal behavior. Once he has recog- 
nized this, he must be willing to put forth the 
effort to relive unpleasant areas in his life which 
he would rather forget, and which he is driven 
by a guilty conscience to keep hidden. Naturally, 
any revival of feeling connected with early re- 
grettable experiences is anything but pleasant. 
That is why a man may chose the certainty of 
punishment rather than wallow in the uncertain 
mire of his troubled past and expose himself to 
a nightmare of doubt. It is the reason why he 
needs to know exactly how he stands in relation 
to authoritarian controls before he can be expect- 
ed to lower the guard with which he covers his 
vulnerable inner self. 

Once he is permitted to see a parallel between 
his confused feelings and the buried hurts of his 
growing years, he experiences a release of energy 
which until then had been tied up in an abortive 
struggle within himself. He feels more relaxed, 
more secure, and more important as a man with 
a mission to perform. That is because he has fit- 
ted together the emotional pieces in his life, and 
suddenly discovered himself a whole man. He has 
taken a long step toward fulfilling the challenge 
which Myr] E. Alexander, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, recently referred to as “the 
joy of having created something.” His positive 
self grows with the opportunity of expressing 
himself in a direct, open manner before his peers 
as he feels that a man should. It is only then that 
he is motivated to do good rather than to act bad, 
since he now knows that he is worthy of receiving 
good in return. 
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Needs and Directions in Probation Training 


By EpWArpD M. TAYLOR AND ALEXANDER W. MCEACHERN * 


need for nationwide research and training 
programs for probation and to make some 
tentative suggestions about the form and content 
of such programs. There often seem to be two 
points of view with respect to the shortcomings 
in the field of probation: One decries the lack 
of knowledge; the other decries the lack of train- 
ing. Massive programs are mounted to attack one 
or another of the problems implicit in these points 
of view, even though nearly everyone recognizes 
that at their most divergent they are merely facets 
of one single problem. The objective of this ar- 
ticle is to display these points of view explicitly 
as facets of a single problem, and to suggest ways 
in which this problem might be attacked.! 
Considering the magnitude of crime and de- 
linquency in this country, and the immense re- 
sources of time, money, and talent which must be 
devoted to solving or merely containing these 
problems, it is apparent that we are past the 
point where good intentions, intuition, trial and 
error, charismatic wizardry, or merely habit and 
tradition can remain the major determinants of 
policy and practice in the field of probation. The 
alternative is obvious: research and training. 
That almost everyone who has anything to say 
on the subject has been saying so for the past 50 
years does not make it less true, but it does sug- 
gest that in the field of probation the obstacles 
to innovation are particularly ponderous. 


ib HE PURPOSE of this article is to discuss the 


The Role of Research 


Not the least of these obstacles is the fact 
that research is presently not a standard tool of 
probation departments and, to the extent that it 
is not, there is correspondingly little awareness 
of its possibilities, of the role it could and should 
play in determining policy. In most departments, 
research, when it is thought of at all, is consider- 
ed little more than an exotic intrusion rather 
than as the normal and necessary basis for form- 
ing decisions. The immense variation in philoso- 


* Mr. Taylor is research associate, Youth Studies Cen- 
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phy and procedure from one juvenile court to 
another and from one probation department to 
another both reflects and creates an indifference 
toward communication and the possibility that 
one way of doing things might be better than 
another. 

To a certain extent some of these variations 
may be more apparent than real: Different meth- 
ods of reporting may disguise basically similar 
situations. And to the extent that local variations 
in procedures and philosophy are a reflection of 
specific needs and problems, such variations may 
all be to the good. But whatever the cause, such 
variation prolongs and frustrates attempts at 
comparative research, and inevitably limits the 
degree to which results would be applicable to 
the work of other agencies. As a result, we are 
left with a great many fundamental, yet unan- 
swered questions. 

How effective is probation? Even so elementary 
a question as this cannot adequately be answered 
for the simple reason that there is no way of 
discovering what probation is attempting to do. 
There are many well-phrased statements of basic 
principles and ultimate goals. At the other ex- 
treme are the specific instructions for office rou- 
tine. But in between there are few descriptions 
of probation work which would enable us to 
judge whether particular workers or departments 
are effective at accomplishing whatever it is they 
wish to accomplish with specific individuals. 

This point is worth considering in some detail, 
for it should be obvious that records which permit 
an accurate evaluation neither of what an agency 
does nor of how effectively it does it, represent 
an administrative shortcoming that would be 
tolerated in few other circumstances. We shall 
continue to witness the present complacent tol- 
eration so long as it is considered either impossible 
or unnecessary to compare the procedures of one 
probation department with those of another. 
Certain records are kept, of course, and certain 
comparisons are made. But they do not do what 
they are supposed to do. They do not define or 
describe the actual work of probation. 

1 The preparation of this paper was supported in part by Public 
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Discovering the Problems of Probation 


Year after year probation departments faith- 
fully forward to state and federal agencies an 
account of the “problems” they dealt with during 
the year. And year after year these are described 
as so many cases of petty theft and so many of 
burglary, of so many incorrigibles and so many 
runaways. For all this tells us about the problems 
of delinquency, we might nearly as well report 
the color of their eyes or the number of their 
teeth. Juveniles are not convicted of crimes in 
our courts nor are they given specific punishments 
for having committed a crime. In short, to say 
that a youngster perpetrated a petty theft, tells 
us nothing about the problems with which the 
probation officer will actually be concerned. The 
only meaningful description would be one which 
related what the youngster is doing or has done 
to what the probation officer can or will do about 
it. Since this has never been done, and we con- 
sequently have no real definition of the problems 
of delinquency, it is at present impossible to make 
any meaningful generalizations about what pro- 
bation is attempting to do. Fortunately, the act- 
ual working of probation is far in advance of 
anything that can be gathered from the way in 
which that work is reported. 

Probation officers do not try to “solve” the 
problem of burglary or assault. They work with 
whatever causes led to the burglary or assault. 
The real problems of the probation officer are 
such things as the boy with an IQ of 60, or whose 
father beats him, or who has a compulsion to 
start fires, or who has a reputation to maintain 
with a gang. And these, of course, may only be 
manifestations of even more subtle problems. 

But of all this, of the actual problems which 
are related to what the officer says or does in a 
given case, nothing is known except by the officer 
himself and perhaps his supervisor. The infor- 
mation may be buried in the files of each case, but 
the herculean task of extracting it from those 
files for any meaningful purpose of comparison 
would be enough to convince anyone, as so many 
probation workers are convinced, that research 
is “impractical.” 

In order to map out an intelligent strategy 
against the problems of delinquency, we must 
first have reliable information which describes 
delinquency in terms of what is done about it 
rather than, as at present, simply in terms of a 
list of acts which the community would like to 


prohibit. Until we can devise more sophisticated 
systems of describing the various types of offenses 
and offenders, we cannot plan for the effective 
utilization of the resources that are available. 
At present an individual probation officer may 
do an excellent job of defining the problems in 
a given case and of employing sound and effective 
techniques from his own experience and train- 
ing in dealing with those problems. Departments 
as well may have developed efficient techniques 
for handling the various types of cases, but if a 
case has not been accurately described in the 
first place, there is really no way of knowing why 
a particular course of action was taken, of com- 
paring it with similar cases, or of learning from 
it in order to contribute to a general advance- 
ment in the field. So long as delinquency is de- 
scribed neither accurately nor in terms of what is 
done about it, it remains impossible to evaluate 
the success of probation services in regard to any 
particular type of delinquency. 

The point of all this is that hardly the first 
steps have been taken to organize the work and 
the descriptions of that work in such a way that 
one can understand what probation does and at- 
tempt to improve it on the basis of that under- 
standing. This primitive condition exists in al- 
most every area of the mental health field, in 
almost every social control or treatment agency. 


The Need for Training 


The situation in regard to training is some- 
what better since there is at least a traditional 
acceptance of the fact that a little time lost in 
training is made up later in increased efficiency. 
But even here, if we discount the merely pro- 
cedural matters of office routine which must be 
explained, most probation departments find it 
extremely difficult to provide the training they 
know should be made available. Once again there 
are many reasons why this is so, but in associa- 
tion with the need for more extensive research, 
the immediate need for allied training programs 
may be considered a consequence of three primary 
factors: 

1. Professional competence is essential to any 
meaningful purpose probation might serve. 

2. No preservice professional training pro- 
grams are presently available. 

3. None but the largest metropolitan areas 
have the facilities, personnel, and budgets to car- 
ry out effective inservice training programs, 
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Probation is the primary answer of our society 
to the problems of juvenile delinquency. How 
completely this is true usually comes as some- 
what of a shock to the layman. Of the 61,775 
boys referred to the probation departments of 
California for the first time in 1963, 42.2 per- 
cent were dismissed at intake (a response to the 
problem, but not, perhaps, an answer) ; 3.4 per- 
cent were referred to some other agency; 11.9 
percent were placed under informal supervision 
by the probation departments; and the remaining 
42.5 percent had petitions filed for hearings in 
juvenile courts. Of the boys who appeared in 
court, 82.4 percent were placed on probation. 
Only 3.3 percent were either remanded to adult 
court or committed directly to the California 
Youth Authority. The rest, 14.3 percent, were 
dismissed, this time by the court.? 

Police, of course, “counsel and release” a great 
many youngsters, particularly first offenders, 
without referring them to probation at all. The 
content and effect of such police contacts are 
matters of extreme importance, but at the moment 
we know so little about them that they should 
perhaps be considered in the category of the 
counseling and releasing of parents, teachers, 
neighbors, and others—a real, but not formal or 
official response of the society to the problems of 
delinquency. Of those 61,775 boys referred to 
probation for the first time during the year, only 
678 were sent to be “locked up” in some way by 
the Youth Authority. And the Youth Authority 
itself estimates that 40 percent of the commit- 
ments it receives could and should have been 
handled by probation.’ 

These figures are not meant to suggest that 
only these 678 boys were removed from the com- 
munity during the year—many who were ini- 
tially placed on probation were eventually return- 
ed to court for commitment to the Youth Author- 
ity and many boys placed on probation were sent 
to county-operated “camps” and other facilities— 
but they do suggest the importance of probation 
as the primary resource in the treatment of de- 
linquents. And the reason we stress the impor- 
tance of probation is to suggest how crucial are 
the qualities and competence of the probation 
officer. It should be apparent that the profound 
changes in the philosophy, practice, and proce- 


2 Delinquency and Probation in California 1963, Bureau of Criminal 
Statistics, State of California Department of Justice, 1964. 
3 Probation Supervision and Training, California Youth Authority, 


964. 
4 Juvenile Manual, 3.os Angeles County Probation Department. 


dures in the treatment of juveniles by our courts 
demand, for their successful implementation, 
probation officers with knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills of a type which can be assured on a large 
scale only by professional training. 


Importance of Professional Competence 


The largest probation department in the United 
States sums up its philosophy in three principles: 

1. The circumstances which bring minors to the at- 
tention of the probation officer frequently are but symp- 
toms of deeper problems for which there may be neither 
a single cause nor a single treatment. 

2. Probation services constitute a program of diag- 
nosis, evaluation, and treatment of the particular needs 
of individual minors, rooted in the belief that, with the 
proper help, people can change. 

3. Juvenile probation services to individual minors 


are in the best interest and welfare of the community as 
a whole.4 


It should be obvious that the third of these 
principles is questionable unless probation officers 
possess the ability to deal with the “deeper prob- 
lems” and to perform the “diagnosis, evaluation, 
and treatment of the particular needs of indi- 
vidual minors” at a very high level of competence. 
The point we are making is not simply that pro- 
bation officers need more training. Anyone does. 
The real point is this: Either probation officers 
have reached a certain threshold level of profes- 
sional competence, or the entire philosophy of 
probation service requires reinterpretation. 

When we realize that the very purpose of our 
juvenile courts depends on the professional com- 
petence of the probation officer, we are in a posi- 
tion to appreciate the severe limitations under 
which most departments must attempt to imple- 
ment the philosophy of probation. Lack of pre- 
service professional training schools means that 
few men and women enter the profession with a 
proper balance of training in the various disci- 
plines and skills which are necessary for proba- 
tion work. It may well mean that fewer college 
students decide on a career in corrections in 
time to plan their studies accordingly. The fact 
that probation departments are forced to recruit 
from various disciplines necessarily limits the 
level of sophistication to which their own train- 
ing programs can be directed. Obviously, no sin- 
gle probation department can or ever will be able 
to “teach” sociology, social work, psychology, 
criminology, public administration, or whatever 
the field in which a particular applicant may be 
deficient. It may even be difficult to recognize the 
deficiency since even a “course” or two in college 
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taken by someone who was not at the time plan- 
ning for a career in corrections will tell very 
little about what he knows that is applicable to 
probation work. Underlying all this is the lack 
of a clear image of what probation is or what the 
probation officer does. If probation is to fulfill 
its function it must be able to attract capable 
young men and women early in their academic 
career and to a great extent this will depend on 
its ability to improve and make known its pro- 
fessional stature. 


Administrative Limitations 


Probation departments are, with few excep- 
tions, organized and administered at the local 
city or county level. This means that policies, 
budgets, facilities, salaries, practices, and even 
philosophy, may vary considerably from place to 
place. It also means that the majority of the pro- 
bation departments will be too small to possess 
the facilities or personnel to carry out adequate 
programs of inservice training when the people 
it must hire have not had prior professional 
training. Even when the smaller department does 
invest heavily in time and money training its of- 
ficers, it is often only to lose them a year or so 
later to a larger department with the advantages 
of better pay, a metropolitan location, more fa- 
cilities, and a greater opportunity for advance- 
ment. The existence of many relatively small 
departments under the direction of local boards 
of supervisors, or their equivalent, and even 
judges who may be unaware of, or out of sym- 
pathy with, many of the aims and possibilities of 
probation service inhibits the development of 
professional stature for probation officers and 
makes it difficult for them to standardize their 
work along the most effective and efficient lines. 
It also makes it difficult for officers to study what 
is happening elsewhere and local variations in 
practices and recording techniques make it dif- 
ficult to make meaningful comparisons even if 
the opportunity were available. Even in those 
few places where state aid might be available to 
help remedy deficiencies in training, it is fre- 
quently rejected for fear it would, at the very 
least, usurp local control over the standards and 
qualifications of officers. 


Using Outside Resources 
The fact is, for the reasons we have discussed 
and others as well, there is no way that probation 
can overcome the obstacles it faces in establish- 


ing comprehensive research and training pro- 
grams. There is more professionalism now than 
there was in the past and there will be more in 
the future than there is now, but with their own 
resources alone, it is doubtful that local probation 
departments will be capable of keeping pace with 
the magnitude and complexity of the problems 
they face. We may expect the development of a 
number of graduate programs in the field of 
corrections within the next 5 or 10 years and 
these will be of immense help in respect both to 
research and training, but even after the many 
years it will take before such programs create a 
real effect on the day-to-day work of the profes- 
sion they will provide only a partial solution to 
the problem. The well-trained novice is a good 
beginning, but only a beginning. 


Introducing Research Findings 


In the years ahead it will become increasingly 
important that means be found to introduce so- 
cial and behavioral science research directly into 
the working operations and training activities 
of almost all social service or treatment organi- 
zations. As research becomes an ongoing function 
within the profession, so must inservice training. 
A certain amount of this research will, like the 
research of industry, be of interest primarily to 
administrators and planners who will establish 
policies based upon it. But a great deal more 
must be relayed directly to the practitioner since 
in one way or another most of these agencies rely 
on the one-to-one relationship of people working 
with other people and such a relationship cannot 
be continuously and effectively manipulated by 
administrative fiat alone. Unlike the factory 
worker who can be told to sink two rivets rather 
than one without having to understand the me- 
chanics of stress which led the engineers to make 
such a decision, the worker in social agencies 
cannot be expected to change his way of doing 
things without a clear explanation and reason- 
able proof that he should. No one envisages the 
day when dealing with people can be reduced to 
a rigid science, but as the trial and error method 
of individual experience becomes increasingly 
supplemented with adequate research based upon 
the collective experience of larger numbers of 
workers, the problems of introducing the findings 
of this research effectively into a working or- 
ganization with habits and traditions of its own, 
will become a crucial issue. 
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Even today, an immense amount of research 
has been carried out under the auspices of the 
Federal Government, private foundations and 
even individual probation departments and the 
findings of this research might have a profound 
effect on a national scale if it could reach the 
caseload-level professional workers in a form 
that would be meaningful to them. The few very 
large departments, some of the departments or- 
ganized at the state level, and some of the state- 
wide professional organizations either do or 
could accept the responsibility of trying to create 
an effect at the working level with this research, 
but for the vast majority of departments it is 
practically impossible. 

Researchers seldom have the necessary knowl- 
edge and experience in a given field, such as pro- 
bation, to convert their findings into specific sug- 
gestions for altering practice in that field and few 
administrators or workers have either the time 
or training that would enable them adequately 
to examine and evaluate the relevant findings 
with sufficient assurance to justify any change in 
their present way of doing things. Closing the 
gap between research and practice will demand 
cooperation from both sides. Probation depart- 
ments and the various state and professional or- 
ganizations should be working much harder to- 
ward the achievement of more sophisticated and 
standardized reporting methods. When this is 
achieved, the cost of research in terms both of 
time and money will be greatly reduced, but, 
more importantly, because standardized report- 
ing methods will permit broader investigation at 
less expense, the findings of research will have 
applicability to greater numbers of departments. 
Increased applicability greatly reduces the diffi- 
culty of evaluation and interpretation for indi- 
vidual administrators. Researchers can be more 
specific in their recommendations since they will 
not have to hedge them about with so many quali- 
fications about the meaning and reliability of the 
records of the particular agency with which they 
worked. Administrators, in turn, can feel more 
confident that the findings are relevant to their 
own situation and can place more reliance on 
the recommendations of state and professional 
organizations. 

Today, however, the picture is considerably 
more bleak. As we have noted, few probation 
departments are in a position to make use of 
what research is available. Even if an adminis- 
trator could discover and evaluate for himself, 


or have suggested to him by some other agency 
or group, research findings with practical im- 
plications for the work of his department, he 
would still face the problem of communicating 
those findings in an effective fashion to his staff. 
With certain types of material, this would mean 
the creation of a special training program. Here 
again only a handful of departments are capable 
of instituting such programs. 


A Nationwide Program 


Considering the difficulties encountered by 
medium- and small-sized departments, one pos- 
sible solution might be the creation of a major 
training program designed for nationwide dis- 
tribution. The form of the program should be 
such that individual departments could profit 
from it without having to bring in lecturers or 
academicians to explain and interpret the ma- 
terial. The core of the material, particularly the 
documentation, would have to be presented in 
booklet form for private study, but the complete 
program should include films, film strips, tapes, 
or other forms of material more suitable for 
group presentation and for arousing group in- 
terest without the aid of a specially trained leader. 
What is also needed, and preferably at the same 
time, is adequate research into the problems of 
producing organizational change. Since there will 
be an increasing need for such training programs 
in almost all social treatment or control agencies, 
now is the time to learn something about it. 

Since objections to nationwide programs, par- 
ticularly if supported by the Federal Government, 
center on the dangers inherent in forced con- 
formity and usurpation of local control, it would 
be highly desirable that such training programs 
be confined, as much as possible, to the presenta- 
tion of factual and documented material. The goal 
of selecting, evaluating, and interpreting research 
findings relevant to probation work would satisfy 
this condition of objectivity in a national pro- 
gram and would provide a valuable service which 
most departments cannot supply for themselves. 


Learning From Others 


The results of failure to institute such pro- 
grams are painfully obvious. Perhaps the most 
painful has been the lack of communication be- 
tween departments and a consequent inability to 
profit from what others have learned. No single 
department has the resources to launch a great 
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number of programs and few have the resources 
to “experiment” at all. It is extremely important, 
therefore, that each department be well informed 
of what others have attempted and how well it 
worked. 

Just to take one example, for almost thirty 
years the Boston Juvenile Court has been work- 
ing with a program called the “Citizenship Train- 
ing Group.’® Certain boys between the ages of 
12 and 17 are required, as a condition of proba- 
tion, to attend this program 2 hours a day, 5 days 
a week, for 12 weeks. The program is privately 
supported and receives no city or state financial 
aid. On the basis of a 10-year study, it is claimed 
that 72.6 percent of the boys who passed through 
the program were successfully rehabilitated. Any 
program which can survive for 30 years, costs 
the taxpayer nothing, and succeeds with 72.6 per- 
cent of its cases cannot, to paraphrase the late 
W. C. Fields, be all bad. And yet only four or five 
other departments have attempted to copy the 
program. Why so few? It might be that the pro- 
gram will only work in Boston. It might be that 
the other cities could not find private support and 
the program might not work with public support. 
It might be that the program succeeds only be- 
cause of the talent of its director or the partic- 
ular: juvenile court judge. It might be that the 
72.6 success figure does not mean what it appears 
to mean. It might be that other cities: have or are 
planning programs which they believe will be 
even more successful. It might be any number 
of things, but by far the most likely explanation 
is simply that other departments do not know 
enough about the program to feel confident in 
attempting to duplicate it. The Boston probation 
department cannot afford to send people around 
the Nation proselytizing for its program and the 
other departments about the Nation cannot af- 
ford to send people to Boston to study what hap- 
pens there. The same lack of communication 
which leaves effective programs uncopied makes 
referral during a l-year period. A record was also kept of each cone 
tact by a probation officer with any of these youngsters. An attempt 
will be made to evaluate the relative effectiveness of different dis- 
positions and treatment in the various departments of youngsters with 

7 Of the two California probation departments which received the 
largest number of referrals during 1963, one department dismissed 
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possible the continued replication of demonstrably 
ineffective programs. 


Learning From Natural Experiments 


Special programs, however, represent only a 
small part of the information which should be 
communicated between probation departments. 
Because of the legal framework within which 
they operate, it is difficult for courts or proba- 
tion departments to experiment in their treat- 
ment of criminals or delinquents. Each court or 
probation department evolves what it believes 
to be the best methods for treating various kinds 
of offenders and then attempts to apply these 
methods as impartially as possible. But while 
few individual courts or probation departments 
are willing, or feel they have the authority de- 
liberately to alter their treatment on an arbi- 
trary or experimental basis, the fact is that dif- 
ferent courts and probation departments do have 
very different ways of doing things and careful 
comparison of these differences might in some 
cases yield substantially the same information 
as controlled experimentation within a single 
court or department.® 

It can be demonstrated with distressing ease 
that people who commit similar offenses are given 
different treatment in different places. Some pro- 
bation departments dismiss over 60 percent of 
their cases at intake. Other departments seldom 
dismiss any case without referring it to the 
courts.? Does this mean that the department 
which has dismissed over half its cases has failed 
in its responsibilities to the community or does 
it mean that the department which passes all its 
problems on to the court is wasting time, energy, 
and money on cases that do not require it? Similar 
questions may be raised in regard to a great 
many practices which exhibit marked variation 
from one jurisdiction to another. Some courts 
demand that minors always be represented by 
counsel, others do not. Some courts refer a great 
many delinquents to state correctional institutions, 
others rely almost exclusively on their own pro- 
bation services. Some police departments maintain 
specially trained juvenile officers and attempt to 
deal with as many of their problems as they can 
on their own. They tend to view the courts and 
probation as a last resort for the most serious 
cases. Other police departments want to have as 
little as possible to do with juvenile matters and 
refer almost every case immediately to probation 
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departments. With the best of intentions, some 
judges or probation departments may feel that 
youngsters with certain family problems or from 
certain socio-economic or ethnic backgrounds are 
better off in state correctional schools than re- 
turned to their environment and so, in effect, 
discriminate against them on grounds uncon- 
nected with any offense they may have committed. 

These and a great many other variations in 
practice from one place to another deserve at- 
tention, for the seriousness of the problem and 
justice alike require that we standardize our 
treatment of offenders in line with the most ef- 
ficient and effective methods possible. Research on 
the comparative effectiveness of various police, 
court, and probation practices would, in addition 
to evaluations of special programs, constitute a 
useful area of subject-matter for a national train- 
ing program. The individual probation depart- 
ment is seldom in a position adequately to evaluate 
its own procedures, much less go out to study 
what others are doing. This is particularly true 
of the smaller departments whose problems are 
likely to be somewhat different from those of the 
larger departments where such little research as 
there is, has usually been undertaken. 

A national training program that could pro- 
vide small- and medium-sized probation depart- 
ments with documentation to justify changes in 
their own procedures and to substantiate their 
attempts to influence the attitudes and practices 
of local agencies and individuals with whom they 
share a joint responsibility for dealing with 
crime and delinquency, would be an immense help 
and, in fact, perhaps the only effective means of 
resolving many local deadlocks over questions of 
practice and philosophy. ° 


General Need for Large-Scale Programs 


There are several major developments in our 
society today which serve to increase the signif- 
icance and necessity of large-scale training pro- 
grams based on research and designed for the 


professional already at work in social treatment 
and control agencies. Technical advancement and 
a greater use of automation in industry have 
created both the need, and in some ways the 
possibility for satisfying the need, for a much 
broader range of social welfare and treatment 
programs than have been attempted in our past. 
Each year witnesses the launching of vast new 
programs or the steady enlargement of those 
already in existence. The profound political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural effects of these programs on 
the life of the Nation cannot be underestimated. 
The scope of this movement and, more immediate- 
ly to the point of this discussion, the magnitude 
of social problems such as crime and delinquency, 
make it absolutely essential that we know what 
we are doing. An increasing number of people 
who in the past have been or would have been 
trained to work with tools, must be trained or 
retrained to work with people. The fact that so 
much remains to be learned in this area means 
that even those who have received such training 
must constantly be brought up to date as we ac- 
quire the knowledge we need. The field of cor- 
rections, and it is, of course, not the only offender 
in this respect, has failed to provide itself with 
the continuous, ongoing programs of research 
and training which are desperately needed now 
and will be even more desperately needed in the 
near future. When we contrast the planning, re- 
search, control, and development that precede an 
attempt to launch a rocket to the moon with our 
preparations for launching a war on crime, pov- 
erty, or ignorance, we can see why we sometimes 
hit the moon, but seldom defeat crime, poverty, 
or ignorance. Sloppy engineering will suffice for 
an oxcart, but not a missile, and the vagaries 
of “common sense” may do for handling most of 
the problems within a given family, but not for 
the social problems of a nation of a couple hun- 
dred million people. Our research into a major 
social problem and our training of the people who 
are to handle it, must be on the scale of the 
problem itself. 


Study and evaluation of the qualitative and quantitative 
aspects of training programs at all levels should be carried out 
in relation to the preparation of personnel for the correctional 
field. Academic, community, and. clinical aspects of criminol- 
ogy and corrections should be incorporated in professional 
and other school curricula——ARDEN HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
MANPOWER AND TRAINING FOR CORRECTIONS (1964) 
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HE ANSWER to the rekindled issue of providing 

legal counsel for minors is not the unqualified 

“of course” that a typical defense-minded advo- 
cate might give. Nor is it the hostile“lawyers-are-not- 
needed” approach stubbornly maintained by some of 
the traditional juvenile court officials. However, from 
the thoughtful consideration given this problem re- 
cently by experts in the field, it now appears that the 
two extreme views have been somewhat modified and 
the areas of agreement have been greatly broadened.’ 
This emerging consensus suggests a sound philosophy 
that gives priority to factors involved of the child’s 
general welfare and, at the same time, offers a max- 
imum protection of his legal rights. 

Before discussing the particular role of defense 
counsel in a juvenile court setting, constitutional and 
statutory provision relating to the right to have a 
lawyer should be considered. 

With the far-reaching effect of the landmark cases 
of Gideon v. Wainwright’ and Escobedo v. Illinois,* 
one must begin with the present minimum require- 
ments under the due process clause of the 14th 
Amendment. Even though neither Gideon nor Esco- 
bedo was a juvenile court case, there are discernible 
implications that the basic rights to counsel must be 
recognized in all judicial proceedings where the ac- 
cused may lose his liberty or suffer other severe con- 
sequences, regardless of the semantics of such terms as 
“noncriminal,” “‘specialized court,” “‘parens patriae,”’ 
and ‘‘nonadversary” proceedings.* In a pre-Gideon 
case, Evans v. Rives (126 F. 2d 638 D. C. Cir. 1942), 
the court held: 

1 See “‘The Lawyer’s Role at Intake and Detention Stages of Juvenile Court 
Proceedings,” Rosenheim and Skoler, Crime and Delinquency, April 1965, 
pp. 167-174, ‘“‘one of the major institutional changes confronting the juvenile 
courts in the sixties is a  aegag increase in attorney representation of children 
who come before the court...” 

2 372 U.S. 342 (1968). 

3 378 U.S. 478. 

4 The Gideon case involved a felony, but the rule has been extended to a 
defendant convicted of a misdemeanor, Harvey v. Miss. (340 Fed. 2d 268). 

5 “The Consequences of Gideon,” T'he Legal Aid Brief Case, Vol. 22, No. 1, 
October 1963. In fact, one authority, Dr. Arnold S. Trebach, argues that Gideon 
by implication applies to juvenile court delinquency proceedings and that it is 
only a matter of time before the Supreme Court will apply it specifically. See 
ed aper, ‘‘What Rights to Counsel Currently Exist in Juvenile Court Pro- 

eedings?” Topic 1, p. 1, National Juvenile Court Judges Institute and Confer- 


po sponsored by the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, Chicago, 
February 1964. 

6 The court in this case (1955) held that the 6th Amendment counsel guaran- 
tee applied to certain juvenile court proceedings in the District of Columbia. 
This view is supported by Shioutakon v. Dist. of Col—114 A. 2d 896 (Mun. 
Ct. App. 1955), even though the Court of Appeals reaching the same conclusion 
later, based its decision—not on the Constitution— but upon an interpretation 
of this Juvenile Court Act (236 F. 2d 666, 670, D. C. Cir. 1956) for a fuller 
discussion of this point. See ‘‘The Need for Defense Counsel in the Juvenile 
Court” by Eugene E. Silver, Jr., Crime and Delinquency, Vol. 11 No. 1, p. 45. 

In re Contreras 241 P. 2d 631, 633. 

8 Advisory Council of Judges, NCCD, Procedure and Estdmest in the Juvenile 
Court, 35 (1962). 


and so far as the right to the assistance of counsel is con- 

cerned, the Constitution draws no distinction between loss 

of liberty for a short period and loss for a long one. 

Abe Fortas, the court-appointed counsel for Clar- 
ence Gideon, has stated that he believes ‘‘as time 
brings to decision specific issues as to the scope of 
Gideon, the constitutional right to counsel will be 
defined in the broadest terms.’”’ 

The unsettled state of the law as to the right of 
counsel in juvenile courts is illustrated by this com- 
ment from In Re Poff (135 F. Supp. 224, 226 [1955 }) :° 


There is no unanimity of opinion among the various 
courts as to whether or not constitutional guarantees are 
applicable to juvenile offenders. The position is best stated 
in an annotation at 151 A. L. R. 1229: “Such suggestions as 
may be gathered from cases discussing the general question 
- in Juvenile court proceedings, indicate unsettled and 

conflicting views.” 

As early as 1952, a California decision’ declared 
“While the juvenile court law provides that adjudi- 
cation of a minor to be a ward of the court shall not 
be deemed to be a conviction of a crime, nevertheless, 
for all practical purposes this is a legal fiction, pre- 
senting a challenge to credulity and doing violence to 
reason.” 

A key issue in this problem is now being tested in 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Kent v. U.S.A. (October Term 1965, No. 104), a 
matter that originated in the Juvenile Court of the 
District of Columbia. The principal contention in this 
pending case is stated in the amicus brief: 


Is a child over sixteen denied his constitutional protection 
under the Fifth and Sixth Amendments when the Juvenile 
Court waives its jurisdiction and makes him accountable 
under the adult criminal law, without affording such child 
an opportunity to appear, with counsel and to present his 
case against such waiver? 


State Statutes 


Until the Gideon case extended the right-of-counsel 
doctrine (through the due process clause of the 14th 
Amendment) to state courts, local statutes or special 
constitutional provisions had to be relied upon in 
raising the issue of legal representation. Some states 
used the concept of “fundamental fairness” as a 
rationale for providing counsel, and most states have 
permitted the minor (or his parents) on his own 
initiative to engage counsel.* More and more, amend- 
ments to (or complete revision of) juvenile court 
statutes have specifically provided for counsel. 
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As of September 1964, the laws of 21 states pro- 
vided for court assignment of counsel. Six states refer 
only to the child’s right to be represented. Eighteen 
jurisdictions are silent and the remainder have special 
provisions. The National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges gives the following summaries of the various 
state statutes. (Section numbers relate to general code 
citations; where no state is listed the juvenile court 
law is silent on the subject.) 


STATE PROVISION FOR COUNSEL 
Alabama Court may appoint counsel. 13-359 
Alaska Minor entitled to counsel at deten- 
tion hearing. 47.10.014(c) 

Arkansas Court may appoint counsel. 45-227 

California Court must appoint for felonies and 
may appoint in other cases. 
633-34, 658-59, 679-700. 

Colorado Court may appoint counsel. 22-8-6 

D.C. Unless waived or parents are able 
to retain counsel, Court shall ap- 
point one. Rule 5 

Florida Court may appoint counsel upon 
request. 39-09 

Hawaii Court may appoint guardian ad 
litem in termination of parental 
rights. 333-17 

Idaho Court shall appoint counsel if one 
is required and parents are unable 
to employ one. 16-1631 

Illinois Notice of right to counsel. 23-2007 

Iowa Court may appoint counsel. 
11-232.15 

Kansas Court shall appoint guardian ad 
litem in all hearings. 38-821 

Maine Child may be represented by inter- 
ested person or counsel. 152-A15 

Massachusetts If child has no counsel, any person 
with court’s approval may act for 
him. 119-29 

Michigan Court may appoint counsel. 
27.3178 (598-17) 

Minnesota Court shall appoint counsel when 
desirable. 260.155(2) 

Mississippi Any interested person shall have 
the right to appear by counsel. 
7185-08 

Missouri Counsel required before child com- 
mitted to training school. 211.211 

Nevada Court may appoint counsel. 62-085 

New Jersey Minor entitled to counsel. R6:9-1 


® See Milton G. Gershenson, “The Law Guardian in Family Court,” 7’ 
Legal Aid Brief Case, Vol. XXII, No. 4, April 1964, p. 201. ne 


New Mexico Child’s presence may be waived 
when counsel is present. 13-8-49 
New York Court shall appoint counsel on re- 


quest of minor, if unable to pay 
or otherwise obtain. 249 
North Carolina Court may appoint suitable person 
to be guardian ad litem. 110-29 
North Dakota Court may appoint guardian ad 
litem. 27-16-25 


Ohio Court permits child to be repre- 
sented. 2151.35 

Oregon Court may appoint counsel and 
shall appoint when requested. 
419.498 

Puerto Rico Court may appoint counsel when 


alleged law violator unable to em- 
ploy one. 34-1956 

South Carolina Judge may appoint suitable person 
as guardian ad litem. 
15-1198, 15-1281.24, 15-1291.22, 
15-1301.19, 15-1311.19 

South Dakota Court may appoint counsel. 43.03- 
09 


Vermont Minor charged with felony shall be 
represented by counsel. 33-678 

Virginia Where parties absent, court shall 
appoint attorney or other as 
guardian ad litem. 16.1-173 

Washington Counsel may inspect record. 


13.04.090 
West Virginia Court may appoint counsel on re- 
quest. 4904(60) [13] 
Court may appoint counsel if par- 
ties unable to employ. 48.25 (6) 


In at least three states (California, Illinois, and 
Rhode Island) public defenders are authorized to 
represent minors in the juvenile court. Perhaps the 
most complete legal services for juveniles are provided 
in New York where the legal aid societies in Buffalo, 
New York, and Rochester supply attorneys known 
as “law guardians” in the domestic relations courts. 
This was included in part four of the statewide 
Family Court Act’ which became effective in 1962 
which outlined these purposes: 


This Act declares that minors have a right to the assist- 
ance of counsel of their own choosing or of law guardians in 
proceedings to determine juvenile delinquency ... This 
declaration is based upon a finding that counsel is often 
indispensable to a practical realization of due process and 
may be helpful in making reasoned determinations of fact 
and proper orders of disposition. (Sec. 241) 


In commenting on the new Illinois Juvenile Court 
Act (which grew out of the recommendations in the 
NCCD study completed in 1963), Professor William 
M. Trumbull wrote: “Sixty-four years elapsed before 


Wisconsin 
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the insertion in the present Act of express recognition 
of the right of parties to be represented by counsel 
and the direction that the court at the initial hearing 
explain to them the nature of the proceedings and 
advise them of their legal right.’’*® He made this fur- 
ther observation: 

In recent years there has been an increasing recognition 
throughout the country that the lawyer who understands 
the nature and purposes of juvenile court proceedings can 
be of significant assistance both to his client and to the court, 
Certainly no responsible student of criminology 

will argue that the general philosophy of the juvenile 
court movement is unsound; or that its purposes are 
unworthy; or that the adoption of this new approach 
was not warranted by the treatment of juveniles in 
the criminal courts of the country. In fact, Roscoe 
Pound characterized this modern idea as “‘one of the 
most significant advances in the administration of 
justice since the Magna Carta.” 

The basic concepts of the juvenile court are just as 
sound and noble today as they were in 1899 when, 
after 10 years of intensive work, the aspirations of a 
few pioneers were fulfilled by the creation of the 
Juvenile Court of Cook County. 

However, as we look back over more than a half 
century of acceptance of this one-time novel idea, 
certain fallacies in the early theories can be detected. 
The plans and hopes for the all-wise, benevolent judge 
as counsel for the infant; the trained staff of profes- 
sionals interested only in the welfare of the child; the 
completely private, informal hearings; the carefully 
guarded confidential records; the nonpunitive ‘‘treat- 
ment” of the neglected or dependent minor all are 
characteristics that are subject to the same human 
weaknesses as are other man-made agencies. 

In contrast with the traditional criminal court, the 
juvenile court is a new and different institution, as 

_it should be and as we hope it will remain. Neverthe- 
less, any division of the judicial branch of the govern- 
ment that has the authority to summon individuals, 
to question and to study them, and with the further 
power to separate them from their parents and de- 


10 Wig aps New Juvenile Court Act for Illinois,” IUinois Bar Journal, 
March 1965, p. 616. 

11 “Lawyers in the Juvenile Courts,” Field Training Materials (mimeographed 
1963), National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, Chicago, p. 94. 

12 A Study of the Administration of Juvenile Justice in California, Part II, 
Fog No. 8, Report of the Governor’s Special Study Commission, November 

13 Charles Schinitsky, ‘‘Role of the Lawyer in the Children’s Court,” Associ- 
ation of the Bar of the City of New York, 1962, p. 19. 

14 “Study Committee Report of Legal Representation in Juvenile Court,” p. 5. 

15 National Juvenile Court Judges Institute and Conference sponsored by 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, held in Chicago, February 1964; 
Summary of Conference Proceedings, National Legal Aid and Defender Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 1961, pp. 77-78. 

16 Trebach, ‘‘Must Counsel Be Assigned in Juvenile Court,” Defender News- 
letter (Oct. 1963), NLADA; Paulsen, ‘Fairness to the Juvenile Offender,” 
41 Minnesota Law Review 547; Antieau, ‘Constitutional Right in Juvenile 
Courts,” 46 Cornell Law Quarterly 387 (1961); Ketcham, “The Unfulfilled 
Promise of the Juvenile Court,” 7 Crime and Delinquency, (1961) p. 97. For 
additional citations, see the bibliography in National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges’ Field Training Materials, American Bar Center, Chicago, pp. 1-3. 

17 National Council on Crime and Delinquency (6th ed. 1959). 
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prive them of their liberty—no matter what good 
reason may be given—is still a court, and one with 
sanctions, where constitutional due process, especially 
the right to counsel, should not be forgotten. 


Right to Counsel Favored 


The contrary view is held by only a small minority 
of students of the juvenile court. For instance, in a 
1963 survey of courts serving 75 of the largest metro- 
politan areas, this question was asked: Do you look 
with favor upon the appearance of attorneys in juve- 
nile courts on behalf of children and parents?*? An 
overwhelming majority, 91.4 percent, of the judges 
answered yes. Only two judges indicated that they 
did not believe lawyers were needed. 

A California study in 1960” reported that only 
12.3 percent of the judges objected to the presence of 
attorneys and only 10.6 percent felt that lawyers did 
not accomplish much. 

In another recent study’*—that by the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York—of the role of 
the lawyer in the Children’s Court, the validity of 
general arguments against the appearance of attorneys 
was discussed, with this comment added: 


... they are of little comfort to the unrepresented accused 
child or parent concerned with what the law may do to 
them. The desire for a smoothly operating court should not 
be used as an argument to deprive those accused of the right 
to determine for themselves their need for counsel. An 
essential function of the court is to establish an atmosphere 
of fairness in dealing with those persons appearing before it. 
Vital to the creation of this atmosphere is that the accused 
parent or child, without funds, know that they may have 
counsel to guide them through their difficulty. 


In the spring of 1961 the Community Health and 
Welfare Council of Hennepin County, Minneapolis, 
released a report of a committee which had made a 
study of legal representation in the juvenile court. 
The first recommendation was that “Juvenile court 
judge and district court members continue legal coun- 
sel in juvenile court as a constitutional right of all 
citizens.’’** 

Several other studies, conferences, and institutes on 
this subject have reached similar conclusions’® and 
many authorities in this field have written articles on 
why counsel is desirable and necessary in juvenile 
court.’* 

The Standard Juvenile Court Act’’ requires the 
court to inform the parties of their right to have 
counsel at every stage of the proceedings. It carries 
due process doctrine further by saying: 


Even though the proceedings are universally held to be 
civil in nature, the legal rights of all parties should be 


strictly protected. The judges should explain that the child 
and the parents have a right to counsel, that the child will 
not be required to be a witness against himself, that he is 
entitled to have his own witnesses at the hearing, and that 
confronting witnesses may be 
from Comment on Sec. 19.) 


cross-examined. (Excerpts 


Fy 
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An impressive number of state courts, as well as 
the federal court relating to the District of Columbia, 
have spoken out sharply on the right to counsel in 
certain types of cases in the juvenile court.” 


Advantages of the Presence of Counsel 


Now, let us consider some practical advantages of 
the presence of counsel. The first, of course, is to the 
client, whether it be the child or his parent. The need 
to protect the rights of minors exists especially in 
delinquency and ‘‘wayward” child proceedings. Also, 


the lawyer can be of great assistance to the social 


workers or probation officers in their investigations. 
He can do this by indicating areas to cover, people to 
see and records to be checked. Because of his close 
relationship with his client, his pinpointed suggestions 
can greatly facilitate the search for accurate back- 
ground material to aid the court in making a decision 
that is in keeping with the spirit of the juvenile court. 
If counsel is engaged or appointed early enough, he 
can assist a client who may be held in a substandard 
detention home or in an obsolete county jail. The 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency has 
estimated that more than 100,000 children each year 
are held in jails and police lockups, most of which fail 
to meet minimum standards for adults. 

At the hearing the lawyer stands by his client to 
object to the use of questionable evidence, to cross- 
examine witnesses who may not be telling the truth, 
and, in general, to be present to protect all of the 
rights the minor has. Above all, he can be prepared 
to round out the case by presenting previously omitted 
facts favorable to a better understanding of the child 
or parent. At the close of the hearing, the lawyer who 
is familiar with the community resources, including 
mental health and child guidance clinics, specialized 
schools, and the old-fashioned reformatories, can be 
helpful to the court at the disposition stage. If the 
child is to be committed to an institution, the lawyer 
is in an ideal position to interpret to his client the 
action of the court. Followup treatment, training, or 
rehabilitation of the confused, frightened, and often 
hostile youth can thereby be made easier and more 
effective. He will know that he had his ‘‘day in court”’ 
and that there was at least one person, his lawyer, to 
speak for him. 

18 See: In the Matter of Alamaras, 189 Mont. 180 (1961; Ariz. Dept. Pub. Wel. 
v. Rarlow, 80 Ariz. 249 (1956); In re Aronson, 263 Wis. 604 (1953); Chandler v. 
Fleishman 216.N. ¥.8. 2nd 815 (1961; People 
Me Daniel v. Shea, 278 2nd 460 (D. ‘D. 1960); In re Pof,, 135 Supp. 224 
Superior Ch 59 Wash, 2nd 872 (1962), Also sce R gad 680" 

19 Jacob L. Isaacs, “The Role of the Lawyer in Representing Minors in the 


New Family Court,” 12 Buffalo Law Review 3, June 1964. 


20 “New Approaches in the Juvenile Court Setting,” Crime and Delinquency, 
Vol. 10, No.2, April 1964. Fi 


op. cit., p. 159. 
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The Role of the Lawyer 


There are some activities the attorney should not 
engage in. He is a lawyer, not a trained social worker. 
He should not interfere with the diagnostic services, 
nor try to usurp the function of the probation depart- 
ment. This admonition does not mean that he is 
“required to forfeit common sense and to accept 
social evaluation of his client’s needs without apply- 
ing that degree of critical skepticism necessary to 
insure at least that the analysis is predicated on 
complete and accurate 

These services of the lawyer are given added em- 
phasis by the fact that many juvenile court judges 
are untrained for their specialized jobs, many serve 
on a part-time basis, and in many states they are not 
required to have legal training. (As an example, in the 
progressive state of Michigan, almost 40 percent of 
these judges are not lawyers, according to a speech 
made by Lawrence C. Larsen at an institute held 
May 12, 1962, at the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Center.)*°The situation appears more critical 
when we realize how overworked, underpaid, and 
untrained the probation officers are in most courts. 
In fact, it has been reported that “‘a large percentage 
of the more than 3,000 counties in the United States 
have no juvenile probation services at all and only 
one-tenth of the probation officers have had the 
desirable kind of training.’’** 

All of these unfortunate factors help create a situ- 
ation where a minor, even more so than in the case of 
an adult, needs competent understanding counsel to 
protect constitutional and other legal rights which 
can easily be forgotten or blatantly violated. 

As in the case in any specialized law practice, some 
lawyers by their training, disposition, and philosophy, 
are more effective than others in the representation 
of clients in juvenile courts. We know that much of 
the opposition to the lawyer’s appearance is based on 
a feeling that he may defeat the broad purposes of 
the children’s court by his rigid schooling in strict 
adversary techniques, his insistence upon technical 
rules of evidence, his unyielding determination to 
clear his client of all immediate charges regardless of 
the long-range welfare of the juvenile in question. 
Such general criticism is not well founded. Actually, 
in modern practice in adult criminal courts the better 
lawyers are much more than narrow technicians; they 
adjust to the needs of the particular forum. I have not 
found lawyers so inflexible that they could not adapt 
to the requirements of the juvenile court setting. 

So, the common objections raised to the presence 
of the lawyer are not very persuasive. Some of the 
conclusions are vague, as well as being too general, 
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such as: ‘“‘Practicing lawyers did their clients as much 
harm as good’’; ‘““When we see lawyers in juvenile 
court, we have to tell them what to do”; “‘It is frus- 
trating to the court to have a lawyer trying to ‘beat 
the rap’ for his client’”’; ‘Lawyers add to the costs by 
their time-consuming practices’ ; court protects 
the interests of the juvenile”; “The lawyer’s fee is an 
unnecessary expense’; “Those who are interested 


trust the court, those who are hostile bring an attor- 
ney.” 

Lawyers with a full understanding of the special- 
ized features of the juvenile court and an appreciation 
for its objectives can render a great service to the 
troubled and often deprived individuals whose wel- 
fare is the chief concern of this specially designed 
judicial agency. 


Retooling for Delinquency Prevention and 
Rehabilitation in Juvenile Courts 


By ALBERT W. SILVER, Pu. D. 
Eastern Michigan University 


recent years in recognizing that, as long as gross 

scarcities, injustices, and inequalities in employ- 
ment, housing, and educational opportunities exist, 
the breeding grounds for delinquency and crime will 
persist. For the child, adolescent, or adult who turns 
to crime is generally protesting against a social order 
in which he cannot achieve self-respect and recog- 
nition by fair and honest means. From an early age 
he has failed, therefore, to conform and identify with 
socially approved values and patterns of behavior 
such as honesty, industry, respect for person and 
property because the rewards forthcoming for abiding 
by them are not apparent or available to him.’ To 
this extent, society assumes responsibility for sup- 
porting and maintaining a way of life fraught with 
gross injustices. These injustices represent the com- 
munity’s long-term, inherited ailments for which it 
has begun to seek revolutionary and controversial 
solutions.’ 

At the immediate and local level, the institution 
most clearly identified with waging the battle against 
juvenile crime, the juvenile court has, in the writer’s 
opinion, failed to exert leadership in this struggle. 
The following conditions seem to hamper the effec- 
tiveness of juvenile courts in two of the Nation’s five 
largest cities: 


pea SEEMS to have taken giant strides in 


1. Low Level of Morale 


One of the most consistent and striking impressions 


of juvenile court workers is their low level of morale. 
1 Albert W. Silver, “Delinquency and Socially and Economically Deprived 
December 7. 


Youth, ”’? FEDERAL PROBATION, 1963, pp. 
Paul Goodman, Growing Up Absurd. New York: Random House, 1960. 


The feeling seems to be shared to a man that the 
juvenile court is a place of last and generally futile 
recourse for dealing with the alienated and the un- 
reachable. This pessimism which to the writer’s knowl- 
edge should have been documented but has not, 
serves as a destructive self-fulfilling prophesy—antic- 
ipating failure helps to bring it about through apathy 
and futility. Detention homes, for example, are em- 
ployed as custodial domiciles rather than as rehabil- 
itation centers; attention is heaped on flagrant recid- 
ivists rather than on first offenders or potential 
delinquents; psychiatric clinics are geared to diag- 
nostic-dispositional functions instead of treatment 
functions. The dissatisfaction of court workers with 
the quality of service they render is then channeled 
into preoccupation with salaries and other secondary 
working conditions since only these appear to be 
amenable to modification through personal initia- 
tive. 


2. Diagnosis in Place of Treatment 


In juvenile courts of two of the Nation’s largest 
cities, psychiatric clinics are devoted almost com- 
pletely to diagnostic services although treatment 
facilities for delinquents elsewhere in the community, 
such as in residential treatment centers, at mental 
health clinics, and in child guidance clinics, are chron- 
ically overcrowded and for all practical purposes are 
virtually nonexistent, especially for typically delin- 
quent cases. Consequently the majority of delinquents 
are evaluated and placed on probation with minimal 
advantage being obtained from costly, time-consum- 
ing diagnostic procedures. Completely new approaches 
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to treating and preventing delinquency, such as co- 
operative ventures with social agencies, the schools, 
settlement houses, and service organizations, should 
be initiated by court. For example, aggressive case- 
work methods might be applied to identify and treat 
the predelinquent child in the lower grades while he 
is still amenable to remedial education and family 
therapy. Research has shown, for example, that 
teachers are quite accurate in identifying troubled, 
predelinquent children by means of brief, inexpensive 
questionnaire methods. Detached gang work pro- 
grams should be utilized for making referrals and by 
cooperative staffing with court personnel. Court 
workers recognize the intense suspicion and resistance 
which their attachment to a physical symbol of 
authority, the court building, breeds. Now they must 
be given the freedom to operate outside of its re- 
straining influence. 


3. Inappropriate Treatment 


Social workers, psychologists, and psychiatrists are 
most skilled and therefore most comfortable with 
traditional techniques of psychotherapy (derived pri- 
marily from the psychoanalytic model). Those tech- 
niques have very limited application with poorly 
motivated participants from marginal educational 
and socioeconomic backgrounds. Totally new tech- 
niques are called for in the juvenile court setting, 
techniques which emphasize habilitation (sociali- 
zation) rather than rehabilitation (resolution of un- 
conscious conflicts). Approaches such as those sug- 
gested by Schwitzgebel’ and significant educational 
and vocational training orientations, such as those 
which Paul Goodman in Growing Up Absurd‘ advo- 
cates, seem to offer the most hopeful leads for the 
future. 


4. Rehabilitation Instead of Prevention 


The Protective Service Program of the Oakland 
County Juvenile Court’ comes nearer than any other 
juvenile court program, in the writer’s experience, in 
expressing its major thrust against delinquency by 
prevention (by community organization in this case) 
rather than rehabilitation. While it functions as a 
department of the court, it operates from decentral- 
ized offices situated in the various municipalities of 
the largest and second-most populous county in 
Michigan. A staff of 10 social workers whose salaries 
are paid by the court, while the schools and munic- 


8 Ralph Schwi “A New Approach To Understan Delinquency,” 


5 Personal communication with W. Flood, Su » Oakla: 
Protective Service, Oakland County Center, 


ipalities provide office and clerical expenses, provide 
casework services to more than 600 predelinquent 
children and their families annually on a voluntary 
basis. Of greater significance, however, are the citi- 
zens’ committees organized by the Protective Service 
workers in 27 of the county’s 30 school districts. 
These committees each consist of approximately 25 
key people, such as police officers, school personnel, 
pediatricians, agency workers, lawyers, and so forth, 
and have become effective organs for providing ser- 
vices and for exerting pressure on municipalities to: 
(1) provide adequate recreation facilities, (2) take 
steps to deal effectively with the problem of school 
dropouts, (3) identify and contact delinquency-con- 
ducive hangouts, (4) provide parent education classes 
in cooperation with the local university, (5) offer 
camping programs for children and parents, and 
(6) arrange for free psychological and psychiatric 
evaluations by voluntary professionals. Less than 8 
percent of cases referred require further official court 
service. Although the county population continues to 
grow and referrals to Protective Service keep pace 
with this increase, the number of referrals to the 
Juvenile Court remain constant. Beyond its emphasis 
on prevention this program places responsibility for 
the problem of juvenile delinquency at the level of 
the local community while providing the community 
with an effective tool for combating it. 


5. Staff Vacancies 


There are at present approximately 30 probation 
officer vacancies in one of these juvenile courts. In 
part, this is a question of establishing competitive 
salaries for which the Board of Auditors and the tax- 
payers assume some responsibility. There are, how- 
ever, some imaginative solutions to this problem 
which have not been attempted. 

One such solution would be to increase the super- 
visory staff of the Juvenile Court so that more 
graduate students-in-training from all three mental 
health disciplines could occupy these positions (at 
present only a small number of social work students 
fill probation officer positions). 

Another solution is to work with carefully screened 
and supervised volunteer probation officers based on 
the pattern of the Big Brother Organization, provided 
adequate provisions are made for intensive profes- 
sional supervision. Many universities have voluntary 
and prestudent-teaching programs which probably 
would welcome undergraduate student placements of 
this sort, particularly for teachers of the exceptional 
and emotionally disturbed. Lastly, new training 
programs for preprofessional mental health workers 
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could be developed and coordinated with the coop- 
eration of universities and juvenile courts. 

The position of director of casework services of one 
juvenile court whose job it is to direct, organize, and 
energize the probation officers’ work was also vacant 
for more than a year. This left a vacuum in the chain 
of responsibility in the court creating a condition 
analogous to that of a ship without a rudder. 


6. Ongoing Staff Training 


Staff seminars oriented to the legal, economic, 
sociological, anthropological as well as the psycho- 
logical and psychiatric aspects of delinquency should 
be a continuing experience for all court workers. In 
one court clinic no consulting seminars are offered 
while in another they are conducted by a psycho- 
analyst whose practice deals primarily with neurotic 
middle- and upper-class children. 

Although the juvenile court clinic may be staffed 
by trained social workers, psychologists, and psychi- 
atrists, they generally play a negligible role in the 
ongoing training and development of the juvenile 
court staff. For professional workers to grow and 
derive satisfaction from their work they must have 
continuing opportunities for strengthening their skills, 
for supporting one another in their daily frustrations, 
and for keeping abreast of new developments in their 
field. This is another area in which a director of case- 
work services should play a vital role. 


7. Research and Evaluation Programs 


The pressure of work in juvenile courts is frequently 
used as an expedient for continuing time-worn place- 
ment, treatment, or probation methods of question- 
able value. For example, one followup study of 
delinquents returned from the Boys’ Vocational 
School in Lansing indicated that approximately 80 
percent got into further trouble.° New approaches 
and objective attempts to evaluate both old and new 
methods by concurrent research projects are urgently 
needed. Graduate students could be encouraged to 
evaluate these treatment methods as part of their 
dissertation work toward the master’s degree and as 
research essays in sociology and psychology at the 
undergraduate level. 

At present few or no research or experimental 
service plans are in progress at juvenile courts. This 
surely is not an indication that everything is going 


6 H. Wilde, “A Follow-Up Study of Boys Conveyed by the Wayne County 
Juvenile Court to Boys’ Vocational School, Lansing, Michigan in 1947 ’’(un- 
published master’s thesis). Detroit: Wayne State University, 1961. 

7 One research project supported by federal funds which was of direct rel- 
evance to a juvenile court was removed from that court when it ran into repeated 
administrative snags. 

8 Albert W. Silver, “Operating a Psychiatric Clinic in a Juvenile Court,” 
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as well as possible, that there are some things that 
could not be improved upon.’ It is a well-known fact 
that the National Institutes of Health are searching 
for worthwhile delinquency research projects which 
also bring jobs and money into the city. It is suggested 
that all juvenile courts employ full-time research 
psychologists and/or sociologists whose function it 
would be to objectively evaluate the court’s efforts 
at rehabilitation and to introduce new training and 
rehabilitation methods. Well-designed research pro- 
posals of this kind can attract foundation support and 
improved services which would more than offset the 
investment represented by the salary of the researcher. 


8. Communication With the Community 


At present the community at large has no direct 
contact with the juvenile court. Hospitals, child guid- 
ance clinics, and community centers, which are en- 
gaged in technical work comparable to that of a 
juvenile court, enjoy the guidance and support of a 
board of directors composed of concerned professional 
and lay people representing the community-at-large. 
A comparable plan would benefit the juvenile court 
greatly. In this way, for example, citizens could gain 
more knowledge about the work of the juvenile court 
and might consequently support it far more actively 
in such matters as tax issues and in providing it with 
volunteer workers while serving as a channel of com- 
munication with the community and inseminating it 
with dynamic ideas and challenges. 


9. Conflict Between the Legal and Psychological 
Orientation 


The lines of administrative and functional respon- 
sibility between legally and psychologically trained 
personnel in juvenile courts call for continuing, frank, 
and self-searching scrutiny. If the juvenile court is to 
live up to its promise as the “court of the future,” 
where those who stray from society’s paths are re- 
turned by prevention and rehabilitation rather than 
retribution, then these two groups of professions must 
learn to work together in a harmonious, democratic 
relationship. A common source for frictions between 
these two groups is that each does not seem to under- 
stand and .respect the contributions, fundamental 
assumptions, and operating methods of the other. 

In a previous article in this journal,’ the writer 
contended that the following assumptions and oper- 
ating methods seem to differentiate the legal from the 
psychiatric (mental health) professions: 

The legal profession evaluates and renders judgments. It 
deals primarily with concrete tangibles such as persons, 


facts, and events. It operates on the principle of narrowing 
by excluding details it considers irrelevant. It concerns 
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itself mainly with objective data rather than subjective 
phenomena such as feelings and motives. It leans toward 
the concept of individual responsibility, conscious intent, 
and the analogous notion of single determinism according 
to which one individual and a single motive are responsible 
for a given act. 

The psychiatric professions, on the other hand, tend to 
assume that in order to understand one should avoid judg- 
ing; that the significance attributed to facts and the rela- 
tionships which obtain between them, or their context, 
rather than facts in isolation are significant for under- 
standing the individual and his actions; that understanding 
is an infinite process gradually attained by ever-expanding 
areas of comprehension and awareness, that subjective 
phenomena such as perceptions, feelings and motives rather 
than objective data such as acts or events are important for 
understanding the individual; that in the family related, 
overlapping areas of responsibility are the rule. 
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Ongoing inservice seminars could be devoted to 
mutual discussions of this kind. 

Experience as a consultant in a study of one juve- 
nile court and more than 5 years as psychologist and 
chief psychologist in another, leads the writer to 
assert with some confidence that these problems are 
not unique to one court. If the question is whether 
juvenile courts are to assume a more dynamic task 
than mediators of proscriptions for youth, then a 
soul-searching analysis of their roles, functions, and 
effectiveness seems to be in imminent order. 


What Services Do We Want for Our 
Delinquent Children? 


By CLIFFORD A. LAWSON 
Senior Social Worker, Child Adjustment Services, Toronto Board of Education, Toronto, Ontario 


or emotionally handicapped children, particularly 

those whose behaviour is delinquent, are entirely 
inadequate. Some state this is so because of a paucity 
of knowledge about these children. I believe we do 
have the knowledge which could give us the impor- 
tant guidelines for planning effective preventive and 
rehabilitative resources. In my opinion we also have 
the money to use in this way if we would choose to so 
spend it. We fail to give priority to these children and 
the appropriate resources because of mixed feelings 
and contradictory attitudes toward them, particu- 
larly toward those who exhibit delinquent behaviour. 

There are influential people in our communities 
who believe that punitive and custodial measures will 
be effective. So, some of the resources we establish 
reflect these attitudes. Other people believe that these 
children require resources centred around attitudes of 
acceptance and love geared to a process of internal 
growth or ego-building. Some of our resources reflect 
these views. As would be expected, too, other resources 
embody a mixture of these two views, since our 
feelings about the needs of these children often are 
confused and contradictory. 

In the development of services for delinquent chil- 
dren, it can be said that the needs of the children have 
been secondary; community attitudes toward the 
children and their behaviour have been the primary 
forces determining extent and quality of services. If 
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the community could begin to incorporate the knowl- 
edge we already possess about these children and 
their needs, it is my conviction that it (all of us) 
would become more insistent for money to be allocated 
to the education of personnel and to the building of 
appropriate services. 


Available Knowledge Often Not Used 


That we are not using available knowledge about 
human beings and their needs is a somewhat unpal- 
atable commentary on ourselves. In some instances, it 
is obvious that we are acting contrarily to the knowl- 
edge which has already been passed on to us from 
research and through empirical investigations. It is 
probable that many of us fail to make use of such 
knowledge because we are not acquainted with it. 
Perhaps others of us accept the findings only on an 
intellectual level and are unable to invest ourselves 
emotionally to act in concert with the knowledge. 

Our own feelings from past experiences and edu- 
cation may fight against more recently acquired 
knowledge and orientations. Then, of course, with 
conflicts such as these in ourselves and in community 
thinking generally, it is little wonder that we produce 
the rationalizations that certain well thought out 
plans and programs cannot be supported because 
they are said to be too expensive. Underlying all of 
this is the human’s resistance to change, even when 
he is suffering, or observing the suffering in others. 
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Many of us in more comfortable circumstances have 
vested interests from which we are dislodged only 
with a severe jolt. Thus, while there is no doubt that 
research often is much neglected in the broad arena 
of human welfare, it can, and has at times, become 
somewhat of a rationalization to explain away in- 
action. Senator Thomas J. Dodd has summed it up 
as follows: 

Too often we labor under the assumption that we do not 
have the know-how to handle our delinquency problem. 
This is only partly true. We do not know everything about 
what makes young people commit crime, but we do know 


enough to put programs into action that will reduce our 
delinquency problem considerably.! 


Concept of Causality Reviewed 


For those who read the literature and attend meet- 
ings about juvenile delinquency there will be familiar- 
ity with the following remarks. Juvenile delinquency 
is a very complex problem with multiple causation. 
It is so baffling that to date comparatively little is 
known about its prevention, causes, and treatment. 
The articles end and the meetings adjourn with 
specific and general recommendations for research. 
Such recommendations often are accompanied by a 
bewilderment or discouragement. As John F. Travers 
states, ““No one can view theories of causation with- 
out a sagging of spirits.’” 

There is reason for discouragement about the tra- 
ditional and somewhat restricted manner in which we 
deal with the concept of causality in our thinking 
about the emotional and social problems of people. 
Let us not, however, mistake this for lack of knowl- 
edge. 

We have long been steeped in an orientation to- 
ward causality derived from the medical profession. 
In this context, we are inclined to expect that ail- 
ments may be explained by a single entity or by a 
definite combination of them. There will be only 
slight variation in the manner in which the affliction 
reveals itself in people of a given country or culture, 
i. e., the symptoms will not vary greatly from one 
person to another. Within the context of emotional 
problems of people, however, we should be prepared 
for differing symptoms even if causal factors (life 
experiences) could be constant. We know that each 
child is different from the next—socially, emotionally, 
and intellectually—at every stage of growth. No two 
children will behave identically in reaction to similar 
environmental opportunities and stresses (cause), and 
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certainly differences in children’s life experiences are 
more apparent than their similarities. Thus, when we 
consider problems in human behaviour, our own 
reaction to causality should include the expectation 
that human beings who have similar handicapping 
experiences will not likely reveal this in similar behav- 
iour or symptoms. One child may retreat from the 
world as a reaction to severe rejection by his parents. 
Another reacts to similar rejection by fighting and 
attacking the world. One child may attack his world 
by stealing from it; another may attack through 
defiance of authority. We must not permit the differ- 
ing behaviour to propel us to conclude that the causes 
must be very different. 


Causal Significance of Early Life Experiences 


Research and professional literature in the broad 
field of human behaviour attest to the significance of 
early experiences and relationships in a child’s devel- 
opment. We know that these early influences can 
afflict people so seriously that they are unable to 
function according to their mental and physical en- 
dowments. One of our most distinguished biologists 
has stated that the “most benign heredity’ can be 
“squelched if it meets a too unfavourable environ- 
ment.’”® 

English and Pearson have made the point as follows: 

The human being whose needs are not met when he comes 
into the world, who is an unwelcome addition to the family, 
who is neglected and who lives in an environment that is 
indifferent and cold toward him will develop hostility, 
resentment, hate, pessimism—all of which makes it very 
difficult for him to function.‘ 

Despite this knowledge, however, we continue to 
allow children to remain in home situations which 
have seriously handicapping influences on them. Usu- 
ally, we remove them when the children force us to 
do so through their delinquent behaviour, i.e., through 
the behavioural symptoms. 

Perhaps we fail many such children because we 
have not yet incorporated into our feelings and con- 
victions the knowledge that children’s emotional 
needs must be satisfied if they are to develop as 
healthy people. 

As a step in the development of this conviction, 
perhaps we should try to become more familiar with 
some of the dynamics in emotional neglect. Emotional 
rejection and emotional deprivation will be used here 
more or less interchangeably with the concept of 
emotional neglect, because they are viewed as con- 
cepts suggestive of a milieu in which the emotional 
needs of children are not being adequately satisfied. 
That the child’s needs are not respected is considered 
here to be the point deserving emphasis, rather than 
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the manner through which the parents demonstrate 
the neglect. 

Neglect, whether physical or emotional, is a relative 
term, relative to what community values will tolerate. 
At one time we not only tolerated, but condoned 
child labour. We gradually are becoming more humane 
in our expectations for humans. A portion of our 
community believes that each individual has a right 
to enough food to live healthily. A portion believes, 
too, that each individual has a right to medical care. 
Other segments of our community do not maintain 
either of the above beliefs. Consequently, we have 
some people without enough to eat and many others 
with barely enough. Also, we have heated contro- 
versies about medicare. 

We have in our Ontario child welfare legislation 
a clause which reveals that a segment of the com- 
munity disapproves of the emotional rejection of 
children. But it is clear that community attitudes 
have not been strongly unified around this, since this 
clause of our legislation seldom is used. Countless 
children continue to suffer untold misery from this 
form of neglect, and the community, in turn, is denied 
the contribution of which they are capable. 

At the outset, we should recognize that everyone 
through his early life has experienced emotional depri- 
vation to some extent. Probably no parent entirely 
satisfies his child’s emotional needs. A certain amount 
of emotional neglect results in no apparent damage to 
a child. He is still able to use himself and his skills 
constructively. A severity of emotional neglect, how- 
ever, brings about such extensive damage in a child 
that his use of himself is thwarted and distorted. 
Frequently he expresses this in delinquent behaviour.‘ 

The life cycle of the human being may be viewed 
as a process of growth and development from con- 
ception to death. Many factors facilitate growth; 
many impede it; some bring its end. The healthy 
growing body, for example, results partly from a 
proper diet. The absence of certain foods may result 
in disease and body dysfunction. Bodily malnutrition 
is still found more frequently than would be expected 
in a country of plenty. While certain growth of teeth, 
for example, will occur even with improper diet, we 
know that before long dental treatment will be neces- 
sary. Without proper diet, decay will set in more 
easily. The teeth will be a source of irritation mainly 
because they have not received adequate nourishment 
in early years. In many instances necessary care is 
prevented by lack of money. We know, therefore, 
much about the dental needs of human beings, but 

5 This is illustrated in brief case studies prepared by the writer in an article 
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we do not insist that each person has the opportunity 
to have these needs satisfied. Another way of stating 
it would be to say, that we do not see to it that the 
blocks or resistances to the satisfaction of such human 
needs are removed. 

An infant has a need for outer comfort, such as 
warmth, as well as what might be called an inner 
comfort. The craving of the infant for this inner com- 
fort stems from his emergence from total dependency 
into partial dependency through the act of birth— 
from the perfect warmth and protection of prenatal 
life to the cold discomfort of the postnatal. The whole 
being must begin to function in a new way once the 
umbilical cord has been severed. The act of incor- 
porating food from the outside is a new one and 
carries with it its infantile fears which become panic 
if the food cannot be obtained in the kind and quan- 
tity which the body demands or needs at the time. 
Birth brings about a complex of needs or cravings 
never before felt, and the whole being is propelled to 
resolve them to arrive at a state of relative ease and 
comfort. 

The process of satisfying these needs is worked out 
through a somewhat nebulous, somewhat elusive, 
though nonetheless real, relationship with another 
human being who provides him with warmth, food, 
and protection previously assured without any effort 
or struggle on the part of the newly developing 
person. Prior to birth he has been enclosed within, 
and joined to, his mother. Now, following birth, his 
bond, if he is to have one, must be through a relation- 
ship which involves, among other things, a doing for 
and a feeling for him. The cravings for physical com- 
fort and satisfaction are intertwined with the cravings 
to belong in and to be safe in this new world with 
its many imminent discomforts and dangers. 


The Quality of the Relationship 


Thus, the quality of this relationship becomes of 
major significance. Can the parents satisfy these many 
demands? Can they give of themselves, in the satis- 
faction of his many needs, in such a manner as to 
convey to the child a comfort in terms of his unique 
needs? As mentioned before, it is probably safe to 
conclude that no parent entirely meets the child’s 
total needs. Very few, if any, do not become exhausted 
or even angered by these demands, particularly if 
there are other children in the family making it 
known that their needs also require and deserve 
parental attention and ability to give. 

If, for the most part, parents are able to convey to 
their child what he needs, he develops positive or 
comfortable feelings about himself and about his 
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world. He grows to feel that he is liked, that he is a 
worthwhile person, that he is wanted, that he can 
attempt tasks, that he can succeed. The accomplish- 
ments resulting from these efforts bring further re- 
wards from the outside world and, in turn, to the 
inner sense of worth and satisfaction. When a child 
develops these positive feelings about himself and his 
world and can use them to tackle the tasks and 
problems appropriate for his age and ability, then it 
can be said that his emotional needs have been re- 
spected and adequately satisfied through his early 
parental relationships. Ego development has been 
able to occur in this milieu. 

The parents, however, may not be able to give of 
themselves to the extent that their child feels sure 
about his place in the world. Some mothers begin 
their roles of mother with feelings of rejection toward 
their children whom they do not want. The craving 
to be wanted in the world remains unsatisfied; the 
discomfort associated with birth is not relieved. As 
the child incorporates from his mother her feelings 
of impatience and anger, the inner discomfort will 
become more pronounced and will be carried forward 
into the next growth periods in which he may experi- 
ence more failure than would otherwise be anticipated. 

As his mother expects him to begin to drink from 
cups, or as she begins to expect him to feed himself, 
for example, his inner discomfort or “disturbance” 
may prevent him or block him from succeeding in 
these tasks. Not only may he experience more failure 
but he also may be delayed in attempting the skills 
he would be expected to accomplish at certain ages. 
Moreover, parents whose own feelings toward their 
child are angry and rejecting are unable usually to 
permit their child to grow at the rate or pace that 
suits him. Generally, he will be required to meet their 
expectations. Many children have been harshly pun- 
ished for not learning to eat, or to walk at the time 
and occasion their parents deemed right. Also, many 
other children have been punished and even beaten 
when they have not accepted the parents’ first limit, 
or when they defied them with their early No. 

As the needs of children, or as their rhythms of 
growth are ignored or rejected, it can only be said 
that their environment is disturbing these inner 
growth patterns. In this quality of relationships, ego 
development is impaired. In his excellent article con- 
cerning the personality structure of delinquents, 
Hyman Grossbard states that he believes “ego defi- 
ciency is a thread of varying thickness which runs 
through all types of delinquent behaviour.’”*® The 
thickness of the thread of ego deficiency will be 
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dependent, to a large extent, on the quality of the 
relationships experienced in the early years in which 
the foundation of the ego begins. It may be that one 
child is able through his constitution to withstand 
more emotional starvation than another. At this 
point in our professional history, there is a necessity 
for refinement in our abilities to evaluate some of 
these early relationships to determine the point at 
which there is insufficient nourishment to permit 
adequate ego development. However, as crude as 
these evaluative measures are now, there are many 
families in which at least one of the children in the 
interests of adequate ego development, is experiencing 
relationships which obviously are more rejecting than 
should be tolerated. 


Multiple Handicaps 


Within any large group of people denoted by some 
form of handicap—physical, intellectual, or emo- 
tional—there will be a good many who have some 
other affliction or handicap. For example, a mentally 
retarded person may be diabetic and deaf. Each diag- 
nosis can be made without the suggestion that it 
confuses or eliminates the possibility of the other. 

Similarly, in a large population of children with 
delinquent behaviour, there may be some with mini- 
mal brain injury from birth, and there may be a few 
diagnosed with intrinsic developmental problems, 
such as language disability or schizophrenia. Some 
professionals have put forth the view that this again 
points to the multiplicity of causes in juvenile delin- 
quency. 

It is the view here that the diagnoses of brain 
injury and schizophrenia in such instances have no 
direct causal connection with the delinquency. Un- 
doubtedly, these children have had very special needs 
which have been difficult to satisfy. It might be said 
that from birth these organic and constitutional 
problems have placed greater than normal demands 
on the early relationships through which the develop- 
ment of the ego should take place. Because of the 
inherent problems in these individuals, the process 
of ego development may have been more difficult. 
That some (not all) of these children with these 
multiple problems or multiple diagnoses become de- 
linquent is, it is believed, not a contradiction to the 
main thesis expressed heretofor. 


Other Variables in Delinquency 


Little attention has really been given here to juve- 
nile delinquency as it is related to the process of law. 
If we address ourselves to the group of children whose 
behaviour results in a charge in court and who sub- 
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sequently are declared by law as delinquents, we 
introduce some other variables. Some of these delin- 
quents cannot be said to have experienced the dam- 
aging relationships of early childhood and are not 
seriously deficient in ego development. Fritz Redl has 
pointed to two such groups in his four classifications 
of juvenile delinquency. He describes these as follows: 
1. Basically healthy individuals whose delinquent behav- 

iour is a natural defence against wrong handling, a wrong 
setting in which to live, or against traumatic experiences of 
non-delinquent youngsters who are drifting 


into delinquent behaviour on the basis of some acute adoles- 
cent growth confusion.’ 


While even the children in these groups are un- 
doubtedly telling us through their behaviour that 
certain of their emotional and social needs are not 
being met, they differ largely in that their delinquent 
behaviour is an expression of more current needs 
rather than of unmet needs of early childhood. An 
example of a child from the first group might be the 
boy of 18 who runs away from distant relatives with 
whom he has been placed following the death of his 
only surviving parent. Several illustrations of this 
kind of delinquency as a reaction to traumatic exper- 
iences have been documented by writers who have 
studied delinquency as a manifestation of mourning.* 

The number two classification can be assumed to 
include a number of those children who become 
involved in delinquent acts, largely through rather 
impulsive attempts to satisfy a longing for or a need 
for fun and adventure. The boys, who 40 years ago 
might have pushed over outhouses on Hallowe’en, 
might today find no better alternative than to joy 
ride in a car found on a familiar parking lot. In our 
rural past, many boys were expected to “kick over 
the traces,”’ and there was certain delinquent behav- 
iour which the community would tolerate and, in fact, 
would expect. With respect to the delinquency of this 


7 Fritz Redl, “The chology of Gang Formation and the Treatment of 
Juvenile Delinquents,” Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. New York: Inter- 
national University Press, 1945, p. 367. 

8 Mervyn Shoor and Mary Helen Speed, “‘Delin: 


m quency as a Manifestation of 
the Mourning Process,” Psychiatric Quarterly, Vol. 37, 63. 
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group of children, it might be said that the cause is 
to be found in the social structure which fails to pro- 
vide for this adventurous aggression of many of our 
preteens and teens. To engage in adventuresome 
activities now means to get into trouble. 


Summary 


In order to begin to tackle the immense and costly 
tasks which are ahead of us in regards to our troubled 
children, delinquent or not, we as professional people 
must be more unified and persevering in our inter- 
pretation to the community of our understandings of 
human behaviour. 

First of all, we must begin to accept that the human 
being expresses himself through his behaviour. Delin- 
quent behaviour should be a signal to us that the 
individual, so expressing himself, is in some way not 
receiving in a socially acceptable way satisfaction for 
certain of his needs. Since each human being is unique, 
his manner of expressing himself will be different 
from another no matter how similar the experiences 
of the two may be. We should not expect similar, or 
like, symptoms as a reaction to similar damaging 
experiences. It is urgent that we begin to develop the 
conviction that children do become handicapped 
through the lack of adequate emotional nourishment 
from their early relationships. This conviction is the 
first step toward developing sound preventive and 
rehabilitative plans for many of our troubled children. 
Further research is necessary, of course, in the refine- 
ment of many of our diagnostic techniques, but cour- 
age to act upon much of our available knowledge is 
a more pressing urgency. 

Our children tell us of their troubles through their 
behaviour; our knowledge gives us understanding of 
this behaviour. In our local communities, we know 
the nature and extent of our resources for our delin- 
quent and other troubled children. Do they reflect 
the needs of these children, or do they more clearly 
suggest the contradictions and resistances in the 
feelings of the community about them? 


Changes in the public attitudes toward offenders are necessary. 
They are not all incorrigible. Instead, a vast majority of them 
are corrigible, when effective correctional services and facillties 
are available. When this is known and thoroughly understood, 
then public demand for them will follow. The best spokesmen for 
all this are leading citizens. Once they have seen the problems 
and what must be done, they have the know-how to reach the 


general public—Hucu P. REED 
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Intake and Orientation Procedures in 
Institutions for Delinquent Youth 


By KENNETH S. CARPENTER AND GEORGE H. WEBER, PH.D.* 


HE PRINCIPAL objectives of intake and orien- 
tation procedures for youth’ at an_insti- 
tution are (1) to establish a working re- 


lationship with them, (2) to give pertinent in- 
formation about the institution to the youth and 


gain relevant information from them, (3) to 
develop a diagnostic picture of them and their 
situation, and (4) to arrange a program to meet 
their needs. Interwoven through these objectives 
are the aims to welcome them, to help them re- 
late positively to the other youth as well as to the 
staff, to adjust to the institutional setting, and to 
get started on the “right foot.” If a youth has 
inappropriately been sent to the institution or 
if his needs can be met more adequately in another 
setting, the intake and orientation procedures will 


pick this up and the parent agency should be so 
informed. 


Problems an Intake Orientation 
Program Must Meet 


When a youth comes to the institution, he is 
likely to have many conflicting ideas and feel- 
ings.” He may be anxious, fearful, angry, and dis- 
couraged. He may be frightened at the prospect of 
the institution discovering fearsome things about 
him and exposing himself to the scrutiny and 
judgment of strange people in a strange setting. 
He may be seriously threatened lest he be dealt 
with summarily or be hurt in some way. He is 
likely to feel resentful and discouraged as he sees 
himself as having received a bad deal and being at 
the end of the road. He may recall painful family 
and community experiences, yet have a deep 
longing to be there—a type of “homesickness.” 
Feelings of being worthless and contemptible may 
complicate the situation further. He may not want 
any help, at least not admit wanting any. On the 
other hand, he may be unrealistically hopeful the 
people in this new setting will do for him what 
others have failed to do, and his expectations 


* Mr. Carpenter is Chief, Technical Aid Branch, Division 
of Juvenile Delinquency Service, U.S. Children’s Bureau. 
Dr. Weber is Chief, Division of Planning and Technical 
Development, Neighborhood Youth Corps, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
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may know no bounds. It might be he is already 
scheming to get what he wants—planning to 
manipulate and exploit others. This tangle of 
ideas and feelings may make him so uncomfort- 
able he will turn to discharging them upon insti- 
tution personnel and youth or to running away, 
which can turn out to be a complicated affair.® 


Preparing for the Youth’s Reception 


The institution should know beforehand when 
a youth is going to be brought to the institution. 
This notification should be accompanied by the 
necessary commitment papers and particularly 
any diagnostic material that has been assembled 
by the court—social history, psychological tests, 
report of physical examination, school informa- 
tion and other significant material. 

With the time of arrival established and this 
material available, the person handling intake 
work should have gained some appreciation of the 
youth’s problem from a review of the material and 
should have his schedule clear at the appointed 
time the youth is to come. Other arrangements 
can also be made to facilitate the process, such 
as notifying the receptionist, cottage personnel, 
psychologist, and others involved in the youth’s 
expected arrival. The administration will know 
of his pending arrival, the superintendent or his 
assistant may greet him when he comes; however, 
they will leave the youth’s reception and orien- 
tation to others. 


Creating an Appropriate Emotional Climate 


A good way for the intake worker to handle the 
initial contact with a youth is to greet him with 
a smile and an introduction. The worker is likely 
to have gone to the waiting room to meet him and 


1 Youth refers to minors within juvenile court age as defined in the 
various state statutes, i.e, a range running from under 16 to 18 for 
original jurisdiction and up to 21 for continued supervision with a few 
execeptions. 

2U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wefare Ad- 

ministration, Children’s Bureau: Institutions Serving Delinquent 
Children: Guides and Goals. Children’s Bureau Publication 360, 
1962. Washington, D.C. (20402) : U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1962. 141 pp. and George H. Weber, Camps for Delinquent Boys. U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Welfare Administration. 
Children’s Bureau Publication 385. Washington, D.C. (20402): U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1960. 61 pp. 

8 For further discussion of this point, see Gordon Hamilton, Theory 
and Practice of Social! Case Work. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1954, p. 47. 
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will invite him to his office, asking him to be 
seated. The office should be pleasant and private. 
If the law enforcement personnel or other officials 
have information about the youth, arrangements 
should be made to interview them. The intake 
worker or someone else may do this. Under either 
circumstance, the youth should not be kept wait- 
ing. He has traveled a long route—at least by 
experience. Undue delay at this point produces 
unhealthy tension and negativism toward the set- 
ting. Once comfortably seated in the office, the 
worker must take time to welcome the youth in 
a manner that is appropriate to his mood. If he is 
trying to be cheerful, the intake worker should 
respond in kind. If he is discouraged, the worker 
should be supportive and friendly. He must be 
careful to respect his feelings and not make light 
of them. If he is silent, his silence should be in- 
quired about sensitively. If he is sullen, a matter- 
of-fact approach may ease the tension and will 
not be inflamatory. The youth must sense from 
the worker’s manner that he is welcome, that his 
situation is appreciated, and that adequate steps 
will be taken to help him with his problems.‘ 

Since institutional work is often demanding, 
the worker should be careful not to let the pres- 
sures in his work affect his relationship with the 
new arrival. 


Outlining the Purpose of the Interview 


Irrespective of a youth’s disposition, he will 
probably be “on edge” about the institution and 
his future. He will wonder about the aims of the 
worker and what is in store for him. In view of 
these fears and anxieties the worker should 
briefly and simply tell him his purpose in seeing 
him. He should follow through with a discussion 
of the youth’s orientation period and later insti- 
tutional program responsibilities. 

The worker can do this directly; for example, 
“Now the purpose of this short talk is to get 
acquainted and to tell you something about the 
school”; and, “After our visit, I will take you to 
the cottage. Mr. Smith, a cottage counselor, will 
help you get started.” 

Such a direct approach may accomplish some 
aims of the worker ; however, any approach should 
involve the newly arrived youth. As he has an 
opportunity to participate, getting “into the swing 
of things” will be easier for him. Thus, the worker 

* For a fuller discussion of the initial contact with a client, see 
Gordon Hamilton, Theory and Practice of Social Case Work, op. cit., 
p. 52; Helen Harris Perlman, Social Casework: A Problem-Solving 


Process. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957, p. 44. 
5 Gordon Hamilton, op. cit., p. 58. 
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should encourage the youth to express himself. 
This can be done in a variety of ways, perhaps 
by inquiring about his trip to the institution or 
about his interests. Also, tips can be gotten from 
his history. Often, these general questions lead 
to more specific ones. 

A technique to bridge the gap is the use of 
“face sheet” type of questions. The youth often 
is accustomed to them, yet they lead to signifi- 
cant areas. The worker should guard against his 
questions being asked in a routine way. Rather, 
they should be “responsive” to what the youth is 
already saying.® He should have an early oppor- 
tunity to discuss his preconceptions about the in- 
stitution. The worker might draw him out by say- 
ing, “You must have some ideas or questions about 
the school that you would like to talk about?” or 
“Maybe you have heard some things from others 
that you have wondered about?” 

Feelings, if intense, should be drawn out care- 
fully, provided the worker believes he and the 
youth can handle them. If the worker sees the 
youth is not recognizing significant feelings, the 
worker might casually ask him about them. This 
would at least sensitize him to them and they can 
be taken up later. Comments as, “That might 
have been hard for you?” or “You must have had 
some feelings about that?” may suffice to help him 
focus on his moods and their relation to his 
behavior. These efforts should be woven in the dis- 
cussion in which the worker gives the youth in- 
formation about the institution. The worker 
should tell him general things about the school. 
Perhaps something of its background may be of 
interest. In addition, a few comments about the 
grounds and buildings will help him gain an 
orientation to the setting. The greatest attention, 
however, should be given to the program. Activ- 
ities that interest the delinquent may be elabo- 
rated. If certain parts of the program seem to 
arouse anxiety or some other negative response, 
the worker should inquire about them. 

Along with this general information, the youth 
should be given some details of what will be 
happening to him in the immediate future: When 
he will go to his cottage; What he will do there; 
Who is in charge there; How many. youth are in 
the cottage. He will also want to know what his 
program will be in the next several weeks, for 
example, when can he start school, when can his 
parents visit, and how long must he stay. 

Facts on these matters will help him see his 
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future with some clarity, make him feel less 
apprehensive and reduce the need to test out the 
limits of the institution’s rules. 


Explaining Some of the Specific Rules 


It is important that the youth know some of the 
institution rules—some of its “do’s and do nots.” 
These should be introduced in the interview when 
appropriate, perhaps during the latter part. Under 
any circumstances, he should not leave the inter- 
view without some knowledge of these rules. At 
the same time, he should not be overwhelmed 
with them. The rules should be presented posi- 
tively, not as a threat. Sometimes interpreting 
them as one of the means to help people get along 
with each other makes some sense to the youth 
as does the idea that rules take care of some of 
the necessary routines of living. The contribution 
of the rules for the youth’s protection might be 
added, but with a light touch. 

The attitude of the worker is most important 
here. Perhaps a matter-of-fact, friendly approach 
is most desirable. Running away should not be 
overemphasized; however, it should be brought 
out. New arrivals often have this impulse during 
the early part of their stay and the youth should 
know the staff appreciate this and are interested 
in working with him. Homesickness, fear of other 
youths’ aggressiveness, sexual challenges, and 
suggestions of other youth might be mentioned, 
if the worker senses they might come up during 
the early part of the youth’s stay. 

Some of the reality problems—getting involved 
in more serious delinquencies, etc.—should also 
be included in the discussion. These problems 
should be mentioned with candor and without 
threat. 


Moving Youth to the Cottage 


At the completion of the initial interview, the 
worker should take the youth to his assigned 
cottage and introduce him to the cottage staff, 
who should have been informed of his admission, 
know something about him, and should be antic- 
ipating his arrival. It is well if the person in 
charge of the cottage shows him around, intro- 
duces him to other youth en route, assigns him his 


6 For more detailed development of this area, see Eva Burmeister, 
The Professional Houseparent. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1960, pp. 65-69, and Helen R. Hagan, “The Child-Caring Institution as 
a Casework Agency,” Child Welfare, June 1954, p. 4. 

7 For a description of such a program involving institytion children 
in the orientation and introduction of new children, see Ethel D. Mecum, 
“Bringing Training School and Community Together,” Children, 
March-April 1961, p. 59. 


bed, gives him incidentals he will need, and in- 
formally tells him things about the cottage, its 
routine, and its program. A “delousing procedure” 
of haircut, bath, and change of clothing, should 
be avoided. Rather, these matters should be taken 
care of casually. 

A youth coming into an institution often is 
insecure, has difficulty in maintaining a sense of 
identity, and feels disenfranchised. Removing 
everything from him only aggravates these prob- 
lems.® It is also helpful if cottage staff has longer- 
term residents of the cottage encourage the new 
arrival to enter activities and help him work into 
the group. This does not mean cottage staff should 
turn over the responsibility of orientation or 
supervision to any of the youth, but rather that 
he includes them in it.7 They should work with 
the youth as they carry out their task of helping 
the newcomer. This will insure their contribution. 
Further, this work of the cottage staff helps the 


longer-term resident with their attitudes and 
values. 


Acquainting Youth With the Environment 


New youth should be scheduled to see the shops, 
school program, recreational activities, and work 
details. He will learn about these activities from 
the worker, cottage staff, and other youngsters; 
however, there is no substitute for a firsthand 
look and meeting the people in charge. This pro- 
cedure clarifies some misconceptions, provides 
accurate information, and demonstrates the inter- 
est of the institution working out a satisfactory 
program for him. It is unlikely all of the insti- 
tution’s activities will be covered in one excur- 
sion. Such timing gives him opportunities to re- 
view his observations and talk them over with 
the intake worker and cottage staff. In this way 
his orientation, diagnosis, and programing can bi 
closely related. 


Obtaining Pertinent Information 


In order to develop an adequate program for a 
youngster, the intake worker will see him a num- 
ber of times during the several weeks he is in 
orientation and intake status. He also will talk 
with people who have him in their charge and 
arrange for other specialists to see him. The 
worker will depend on agencies outside the insti- 
tution to provide social histories, and particularly 
for information about the youth’s early life, as 
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well as more recent community activity. On occa- 
sions, the family visitation to the institution pro- 
vides a direct opportunity for the worker to learn 
about the youth’s background. In his contacts 
with the youth, the worker will note his func- 
tioning and observe how he handles various kinds 
of situations, including the interview situation.’ 

Factfinding, helping the youth appreciate the 
institution’s interest in him, and attempting to 
understand his motivations are among the tasks 
the worker will pursue as he sees him. While there 
is no exact pattern to accomplish this, letting him 
tell his story and then helping him supplement it 
has much to recommend it.® Here the worker ob- 
serves and listens attentively to what he has to 
say because of the possible light it might throw 
on his delinquency. After the youth has had a 
chance to relate his story, the worker can safely 
ask him to fill in significant details. The worker 
should be aware that his comments or questions 
might bias or have some unintended effect on the 
youth; for example, a misunderstood question 
might stimulate his defensiveness or induce him 
to present an overly favorable picture of himself. 
Sometimes a youth’s story may be accompanied 

by seemingly irrelevant details. This may be an 
- effort on his part to avoid talking about his real 
troubles to divert the worker. It is a good rule-of- 
thumb to carefully listen and evaluate the story 
the youth is telling and the way in which he is 
telling it. 


Resistances Are Involved 


Some youths are able to tell the worker some- 
thing about their expectations of the institution, 
about their past experiences, and their problems. 
Others may find it difficult to give this infor- 
mation. They may feel insecure and believe them- 
selves to be at the mercy of forces they can neither 
understand nor control. Often they resent the cir- 
cumstances that were associated with their delin- 
quency—disrupted family relations, inability to 
achieve in school, no job opportunities, etc., and 
are disturbed about their commitment to the insti- 
tution. At any rate, mixed up by the past and 
unsure of the institution or the worker’s designs, 
the youth may resist communicating with the 
worker and hinder his frankness. The worker who 
has been engaged in this activity will come to 


8 For further explanation of this area, ‘see Harris B. Peck, and 
Virginia Bellsmith,. Treatment of the. Delinquent Adolescent: Group and 
Individual Therapy With Parent and Child. New York: Family Service 
Aspociation of America,: 19 4,- Pp. 32-33. : 

® Contains the details of'a sotial history outline. 


know a great deal about this problem, particu- 
larly about the motives and drives, the interde- 
pendency of thoughts and feelings, the probable 
meanings of various kinds of situations, and in- 
hibitions which hinder frankness and communi- 
cation. Familiarity with these problems helps 
open the conflict area and points the way to 
mutual confidence and less distortion in his state- 
ments. 

These reactions have to be handled carefully. 
One way to do this is to calmly, and if indicated, 
sympathetically verbalize for the youth how he 
must feel. Of course, this should only be done 
provided the worker has been able to conclude the 
nature of the youth’s distress and believes that 
he and the youth can handle the underlying prob- 
lems. Perhaps, the worker can ask about his dis- 
tress directly and carefully. When the worker 
puts his feelings into words, he may help over- 
come the youth’s resistance and give him an 
appreciation of the worker’s understanding. This 
should help overcome the resistance, express ideas, 
and help the interview to continue. The kind of 
interview that permits the youth to unburden 
himself clears the atmosphere and encourages 
further discussion of significant matters. 


Programing in Orientation 


Programing the delinquent while he is in in- 
take and orientation status is important. As was 
indicated earlier, the overall programing of such 
areas as appointments for interviews, tests, ex- 
aminations, and the details of the cottage, recre- 
ation and work programs should be coordinated 
by the intake worker. Some of these programs, 
of course, will be administered by other depart- 
ments; however, the intake worker should make 
the placements of the individual youth. This will 
facilitate the arrangement of a well-balanced and 
coordinated program. The overall intake and 
orientation program, like other programs in the 
institution, should be evaluated periodically and 
adjustments made if necessary. Every activity 
or routine, whether required or optional, must be 
planned and carried out in a way that will involve 
the youth in socially constructive experiences. 
This includes education, work, recreation, and 
diagnostic activities. 

Generally, the program must aim to reduce 
hate, fear, anxiety, and other intense feelings of 
discomfort. It should begin to interest the youth 
in the program, assist them to identify with some 
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of the staff and relate to others in the setting. The 
program must be a “fast moving” one because it 
is a period of stress for them and they frequently 
act out their problems. Later, when the youth is 
settled in one program, these problems may re- 
cede to the background of his makeup. Conse- 
quently, it is important to begin helping the delin- 
quent with these problems during this crucial 
period. 

The schedule of activities outside the cottage 
may take up much of the delinquent’s day; how- 
ever, there will be a lapse during the day when 
programing in the cottage is required, as it is 
during the evening hours and over the weekend. 
Arts and crafts are helpful as are various kinds 
of games. A good library, coupled with encourage- 
ment to read, and discussion of the material read 
by youth are good activities for some. Yard work 
around the cottage can provide therapeutic ex- 
periences, provided the work is presented to the 
youth in a positive way and the cottage staff 
works with him in accomplishing it. Further, the 
work assigned to the newly admitted youth should 
not be the most distasteful in the cottage. As has 
been indicated, some may enter school, at least on 
a tentative schedule, before the end of their in- 
take and orientation period. This decision will 
have to be made on information available on each 
case and the diagnostic judgment of the staff. 
Once the youth is involved in the institution’s 
program to this extent, the intake and orientation 
scheduling is eased. 


Using Written Orientation Information 


A helpful tool in telling the story of an insti- 
tution to new youth is an orientation handbook. 
This can be given him at the time of the initial 
intake interview. Very often a new youth is so 
overwhelmed by the strangeness of the new ex- 
perience, his ability to assimilate information 
about the institution is limited. Such a handbook 
can serve to familiarize him with the institution 
setting, its philosophy, staff, and program. If a 
handbook is available, it can be taken by him to 
his cottage and referred to at leisure. It may 
raise questions he can ask cottage staff as well as 
other questions he may ask during interviews with 
the intake worker. The handbook should reaffirm 
points made by the intake worker and other insti- 


10 See Harris B. Peck and Virginia Bellsmith, op. cit., pp. 113-122, 
and Hyman S. Lippman, Treatment of the Child in Emotional Conflict. 
a McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., Second Edition, 1962, 
pp. 


tutional staff. Also, the handbook may appro- 
priately include historical information about the 
institution, a map of the grounds, and present 
some of the policies and opportunities. Giving a 
new youth this material may assure him of the 
institution’s interest in him. 


Using Group Discussion for Orientation 


The experience of being part of a group of 
newly admitted youth meeting daily under the 
guidance of the intake worker, can help him in 
accepting his commitment and getting him started 
in the program.!° The worker can also make 
diagnostic observations of the youth and the way 
he gets along in a group. However, he should be 
seen individually so that he can discuss any in- 
formation that might be highly embarrassing for 
him to disclose to the group. Each group session 
should last approximately an hour. This allows 
enough time for several of the group to bring 
their interests and concerns into discussion and 
work them out to some extent. 

The intake worker using some group psycho- 
therapy techniques—encouraging the individual 
youngsters to talk about matters of importance 
and misconceptions, giving information, being 
supportive, and encouraging the youth to ex- 
change ideas—works to have the youth carry more 
of the responsibilities as the procedure develops. 
This includes describing the procedure to new 
members joining the group, having the older 
members provide information about the insti- 
tution covered previously by the group and most 
important, keeping the discussion going on a re- 
sponsible level. The intake worker will have made 
an individual contact with a youth before he en- 
ters the group to provide him some background 
for joining. The intake worker, of course, will 
see the youth individually after he joins the 
group to learn more about him and to plan his 
institutional program. The membership will 
change as the individual youth enter into their 
institutional program; however, group solidarity 
and traditions can be preserved and the process of 
the discussions themselves helps maintain con- 
tinuity. 

The usefulness of such a program is probably 
due to a number of reasons. The youth find great 
support from others who are also new. The group 
climate of acceptance appears to break down a 
youth’s resistances and many youth are more fre- 
quently able to introduce and discuss their prob- 
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lems. They recognize others have similar fears 
and problems. This is reassuring to them and they 
feel less alone and inadequate. The intake worker 
offers encouragement, help and a steady influence 
which provides security. The youth may prefer 
this relationship to the individual contact because 
it seems less personal and less demanding. 


Planning the Youth’s Program 


The intake and orientation process can vary in 
time. Some youth will require more detailed study 
than others. The intake worker must be abreast 
of the orientation experience and diagnostic 
studies of the youth to move the “case” on the 
appropriate staff conference calendar. Flexibility 
and attention to the needs of the individuals are 
important. A range of 4 weeks or less has been 
cited as a general orientation period."! Care must 
be taken that the period does not drag or that 
the youth is not retained in this status too long. 
A lengthy orientation program may help the youth 
adjust to the orientation status; however, it re- 
quires him to make a significant change when he 
moves into the regular program. 

A reception cottage is unnecessary in smaller 
institutions, provided various intake and orien- 
tation services are focused on the youth. As a 
matter of fact, a number of states are placing 
them in the full institution program immediately 
upon their admission. This seems particularly 
appropriate when various orientation and intake 
services are still brought to bear on the children. 
States having diagnostic and reception centers 
as a part of their overall program are in excellent 
position to make their diagnostic findings and pro- 
gram recommendations available to the insti- 
tution staff. 

Assuming a youth has not been studied pre- 
viously, several weeks of psychological testing, 
physical examinations and immunizations, obser- 
vations of the youth in various situations (cottage, 
work, recreation, etc.), the interviews with the 
chaplain, school personnel, intake worker and 
others, will have been completed in several weeks. 
At the same time, the youth has gotten a general 
view of the school and is ready to move into the 
institution’s total program. The intake worker 
should assemble a number of these reports to- 
gether for presentation at a staff conference for 
the individual. Some of the reports may be 


7 aaa Serving Delinquent Children: Guides and Goals, op. cit., 
Pp. 
12 Ibid., pp. 110-111. 


handled by the specialist who prepares them. 
The staff’s findings and observations are dis- 
cussed. A picture of the youth and his situation 
is drawn as his problems and assets of character 
are set forth and his family and community 
are reviewed. The intake worker and others will 
have talked with him about his program before 
the conference. This planning will culminate at 
this meeting. He may be invited to a part of this 
meeting to discuss the type of activities he would 
like to include in his program.!2 

Along with considering the youth’s cottage 
placement, school, recreational and work activ- 
ities, religious participation, and involvement in 
special types of therapy such as casework, group 
therapy, consideration should be given to super- 
visory techniques which might work best with 
him. Approaches that are consistent, definite and 
firm might be appropriate in some instances while 
a friendly and permissive technique would be 
most helpful in others. Also, special problems of 
the youth should be recognized and planned for: 
running away, sexual problems, and highly com- 
plicated parental relationships. The planning 
should focus upon returning him to the commun- 
ity, as well as his immediate program. Conse- 
quently, his probable length of stay should be 
considered and his placement prospects in the 
community should be appraised. Specific contacts 
implied by this review, such as the exploration of 
placement possibilities, should be followed up. A 
summary of the case conference or staffing should 
be made by the intake worker. The appropriate 
administrative divisions in the institution should 
be included in the distribution of the material— 
the school, social service, chaplain and cottage 
life—and this information should be confidential. 

By the time the case conference is held a 
youngster should be ready to participate in the 
institution’s total program. What has happened 
to him during this period of time will have con- 
siderable bearing on the effectiveness of his insti- 
tutional experience. For the intake and orienta- 
tion procedures are important in the kind of re- 
lationships established with new youth. Inasmuch 
as such relationships are major avenues by 
which a youth’s personality is changed, it is im- 
portant that this period be carefully guided and 
planned. Further, the information about the 
youth gained during this period will help assure 
his effective rehabilitation. 
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Gifted Delinquents 


By DAVID L. HAARER, PH.D. 
Coordinator of Special Education, Ingham Intermediate School District, Mason, Michigan 


with low intelligence and giftedness with 
good adjustment, the concept of “gifted de- 
linquents” seems almost unrealistic and at first 
thought one might assume such students as non- 
existent. There is extensive literature concerning 
mentally defective delinquent children as well as 
nondelinquents who are gifted and well adjusted, 
but little if any attention is given to the special 
group we refer to as gifted delinquents. 

In this article, gifted delinquents are those 
youth who commit offenses in violation of the law 
for which they may be charged officially as de- 
linquent and manifest high intellectual potential 
as measured by traditional intelligence tests. An 
intelligence quotient of 120 or higher is considered 
gifted for this study. According to the WISC 
scale, an IQ of 120 or higher includes the upper 
10 percent of the general population. 


Sm DELINQUENCY is normally associated 


Characteristics of Gifted Children 


As a group, gifted children tend to be well 
adjusted. No longer is the gifted student con- 
sidered a “queer duck” with thick lensed spec- 
tacles, or a weakling with peculiar antisocial 
behavior and ideas. Gifted children generally 
have well-balanced personalities, use skill in think- 
ing and mental organization, possess wide in- 
terests, are physically superior, and are socially 
and emotionally mature. They win recognition 
from their peers and are called upon for leader- 
ship. They have a good sense of humor and are 
cheerful. They are usually friendly, understand- 
ing, and alert. They tend to seek mature com- 


panionship and often associate freely with older 
children and adults. 


Intelligence and Delinquency 
It has been demonstrated that the great ma- 


1 Harry Manuel Shulman, “Intelligence and Delinquency” in Vedder’s 
The Juvenile Offender. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1954, p. 126. 

2 Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling J ile Deling v 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1950. 

8 William C. Kvaraceus, The Community and the Delinquent, 
Cooperative Approaches to Preventing and Controlling, Delinquency, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1954. 

4 Morris Krugman, “The Culturally Deprived Child in School.” 
NEA Journal, 50:23-24, April 1961. 
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jority of youth popularly termed as juvenile de- 
linquents are below average in intellectual ability. 
So much of the literature in the past has shown 
the mean intelligence of delinquent children sig- 
nificantly lower than the norm, that inferior in- 
telligence has come to be viewed as one of the 
characteristics of juvenile delinquents. As late as 
1919, Harry H. Goddard, one of America’s most 
distinguished adherents of the psychological school 
of crime causation, stated, 

It is no longer to be denied that the greatest single 


cause of delinquency and crime is low-grade mentality, 
much of it within the limits of feeble mindedness.’ 


Although we can no longer accept this causal 
relationship, there is still a great tendency to 
associate low IQ and delinquency. Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck, in comparing 1,000 clinic-referred 
juvenile delinquents with 3,638 school children, 
found only 41.6 percent of the delinquents with 
an average intelligence or better (IQ over 90), 
while 79 percent of the school children had aver- 
age or better intelligence.2 Kvaraceus found the 
average IQ of unselected Passaic, New Jersey, 
school children to be 103, while the mean IQ of 
761 problem children referred to a central guid- 
ance service was 89.3 In a questionnaire response 
the supervisor of the classes for serious behavior 
problem children in Detroit reported an average 
IQ of 84 for the 800 students in these classes. 

There are several implications in the correlation 
of low general intelligence with delinquency. An 
intelligence quotient is dependent upon both in- 
herited ability and environmental determiners. 
Delinquents have disproportionate numbers from 
lower socioeconomic groups, foreign-born parent- 
age, and groups disproportionately high in indices 
of mental disorders, dependency, and adult crime. 

The Higher Horizons Program, a study of the 
culturally deprived child in the public schools of 
New York City, found in a citywide group in- 
telligence testing program in the New York City 
schools, that students from low socioeconomic 
districts tested consistently lower, and progres- 
sively lower, the higher the grade level, than the 
median IQ for the whole city. The third graders 
from low socioeconomic areas tested 10 points 
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lower than the third grade median for the city; 
sixth graders 17 points lower; and eighth graders 
20 points below the median. The Higher Horizons 
Program found group intelligence tests highly 
inadequate for measuring the educational po- 
tential of children from culturally, socially, and 
economically deprived areas. They relied, there- 
fore, on individual psychological examinations, 
nonverbal intelligence tests, and simple subjective 
rating procedures. 

Even if culture-free intelligence tests were de- 
vised, it is still improbable that one could arrive 
at a true measure of intellectual potential of the 
delinquent population. Motivation has strong cul- 
tural reference. The emotional tensions which 
frequently accompany the usual situations under 
which delinquents are tested (prior to court or 
before commitment to an institution) can cause 
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characteristics, peer relations, and adjustments 
of intellectually superior delinquents. 

Incidence.—The survey included 1,135 institu- 
tionalized delinquents in Michigan. Of these, 665 
were boys and 470 girls. Four and four-tenths 
percent of the boys and 2.3 percent of the girls 
had IQ’s above 120. The majority of the IQ scores 
were reported in terms of total WISC or WAIS 
scores. Two of the scores were from individual 
Stanford-Benet tests and two others from the 
Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability— 
Higher Form. 

Not only was incidence of high intelligence 
greater for boys, but it was also noted that the 
boys scored higher than the girls. Ten of the boys, 
but none of the girls, had IQ’s above 130. The 
incidence and breakdown of the IQ scores of 120 
or above are recorded in the following table. 


Incidence of IQ scores above 120 


Total |Number with|Percent with 
number | IQ of 120 | IQ of 120 IQ IQ IQ IQ IQ IQ 
surveyed] or above or above | 120-124 | 125-129 | 130-134 | 135-139 | 140-149 | 150-159 
1135 40 3.5 18 12 6 1 2 a 
29 4.4 10 9 6 1 1 
| 470 11 2.3 8 3 0 0 0 0 


some blocking in the testing situation. Also, there 
is little evidence that nontest and nonschool prob- 
lem solving behavior is highly correlated with 
the level and kinds of problem solving behavior 
signified by scores on conventional intelligence 
tests. 


Limited Survey of Institutionalized 
Gifted Delinquents 


Through letters and questionnaires sent to 
superintendents or principals of institutions in 
Michigan working primarily with socially mal- 
adjusted children, and through correspondence 
with M. M. Simmons, headmaster of Kneesworth 
Hall School,> a unique school in England for ap- 
proximately 50 intellectually superior delinquent 
boys (IQ ranges reportedly from 110 to 150 with 
a mean IQ of 128), an attempt was made to gain 
information on the incidence of gifted delinquents 
in residential institutions for delinquents, special 
methods or problems in the education of gifted 
delinquents, and general information concerning 


5 “Intelligent Delinquents,” The Times Educational S t, 
(London), March 2, 1956, and Alan Stephen, “Bright wg mene 


The Times Educational Supplement (London), March 31, 1961. 


The highest percentage of IQ’s above 120 for 
any one institution was 9.1 percent. This may be 
due, in part, in that this institution accepts no 
boys below borderline mental ability. 

Since only total IQ scores were considered, an 
unidentified number of children were not con- 
sidered gifted who scored well above 120 IQ in 
either the performance or verbal portions of the 
WISC but scored sufficiently lower in the other 
section to get a full scale IQ below 120. Full scale 
IQ scores frequently gave false pictures of the 
children’s abilities because of wide discrepancies 
between verbal and performance IQ’s. Illustrative 
of this phenomenon are the following IQ’s re- 
ported in the survey: Verbal 97, performance 
135, Full Scale 117; Verbal 85, performance 131, 
Full Scale 107; Verbal 90, Performance 133, Full 
Scale 112. None of these was counted in the gifted 
group. 

It is highly probable that a number of gifted 
delinquents never reach institutional care or su- 
pervision. Gifted children coming from wealthy 
families and better cultural backgrounds will 
find various influences operating, such as politi- 
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cal, social, and financial factors, which may well 
keep many of them from institutional commitment. 

Special Methods or Problems in Educating the 
Gifted Delinquent.—Few special educational pro- 
visions are being made for the intellectually 
superior in the Michigan institutions for delin- 
quent children. More attention is given to aca- 
demic performance than intellectual potential. 
In one institution, those who are not academically 
retarded get special jobs in the printshop and 
science classes. In another institution there is a 
certain amount of grouping of the more aca- 
demically advanced and able students in the 
English-social studies classes; they are also placed 
in the advanced levels of math-science classes. 
Effort is made in each of the institutions to keep 
classes relatively small, permitting more indi- 
vidualized instruction or special projects on any 
level of ability or academic achievement. 

Alan Stephen, a teacher at the Kneesworth 
Hall School in England, believes the key to edu- 
cating bright delinquent boys lies in offering sub- 
jects hitherto unheard of by the boys. Subjects 
such as economics, British Constitution, and com- 
merce are new or different from those studied in 
their former schools. Stephen explains, 

The newness and freshness of these subjects, con- 
nected not with their old school and their old ideas of 
school work but solely with this one and, moreover, 
connected with their own experience of life (albeit 
courts of law, police, education, money, etc.)—all this 
makes a very strong appeal to the boy with an alert and 
inquiring mind. This I believe to be of supreme im- 
portance and I would venture to make the generalization 
in this sphere of education that interest and success in 
a subject vary almost in direct proportion to the “new- 
ness” of that subject.® 
Wherever the placement, we can surely con- 

clude that the brilliant teenage delinquent offers 
a unique challenge in the field of education. 

Adjustments.—An attempt was made in the 
questionnaire to answer questions regarding in- 
stitutional and postinstitutional adjustments of 
gifted delinquents. Most of the responses were in 
terms of opinions by administrators rather than 
sociometric studies. There was little common a- 
greement when opinions were compared. 

Some administrators believe that the gifted 
have less severe emotional problems than the less 


able delinquent. Simmons, headmaster at the 


Kneesworth Hall School, takes the opposite stand. 
He believes that the emotional disturbances which 


6 Alan Stephen, “Bright Bad Boys,” The Times Educational Sup- 
plement (London), March 31, 1961. 

7 James M. Crowner, The Relationship of Certain Characteristics to 
Institutional Adjustment in a State Training School. for Delinquent 
Boys, unpublished manuscript, 1960. 


cause a gifted child to become delinquent usually 
have been far more severe than they would have 
been in a less intelligent, less sensitive child. He 
believes their delinquency is not merely the light- 
hearted mischief of the moment, but is a result 
of “deep-seated irrational compulsions.” He fur- 
ther believes that the intellectual emotionally dis- 
turbed delinquent requires more skill and patience 
to help than the duller boy. The latter is, as often 
as not, in conflict with things outside himself; the 
intelligent boy with things inside. He is also far 
more sensitive, and so more easily hurt. 

How do gifted delinquent youngsters view their 
peers of lower intelligence and, in turn, how are 
the gifted students accepted by their less able 
peers? Do the gifted show definite leadership in 
the institution? Do they play a dominating role 
in a “power” structure? Again, there was no 
common agreement by the administrators. 

In the survey there was some feeling that gifted 
boys may exhibit more than average tolerance to 
their less able peers and are usually accepted by 
their peers unless the gifted students seek a closer 
contact with a teacher or an authority figure than 
the less able can achieve. If this happens, resent- 
ment may be noted. On the other hand, it was 
felt by some administrators that gifted delinquent 
girls tend to be more self-centered and are not 
particularly accepted by their peers. They beg 
for acceptance from peers to a degree that appears 
to be unhealthy. Needs for acceptance seem to 
lead gifted girls into further problems. 

Although there is some indication that the gift- 
ed students become leaders or unobtrusive di- 
rectors of small peer groups, there is little in- 
dication that they play a role in any “power” 
structure in the institution. Such leaders tend to 
be the most “forceful” in character but not nec- 
essarily the most intelligent. In reference to 
the group at Kneesworth Hall, Simmons rarely 
finds that the most intelligent act as campus lead- 
ers. He believes that with the boys of highest 
intelligence there is often marked emotional in- 
security, so that far from being the leaders they 
are often the “butt’’ of the other boys. 

Crowner’ found a definite relationship between 
IQ and institutional adjustment at a Michigan 
state training school for delinquent boys. He 
found the mean intelligence of high adjusters 
significantly higher than the mean intelligence of 
low adjusters. In his study, institutional adjust- 
ment indicated “the success or failure of an in- 
mate to conform to an institution’s standard of 
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conduct.” The length of time spent in this insti- 
tution was determined to a great extent by the 
boy’s ability to conform to these standards. It 
might be concluded that IQ correlates more with 
ability to conform to the institution’s standards 
than to personality adjustment. In the survey, 
one administrator felt strongly that the gifted 
students do not make an acceptable adjustment 
but that they can develop more stable defenses 
against society’s demands. He felt that they did 
not seem to change personality-wise, but they 
did develop clever defenses. 

In a report of the first 100 boys to leave Knees- 
worth Hall, Simmons classified 74 percent as 
having settled down satisfactorily. By law, they 
must keep in touch with the boys for at least 2 
years after they have left the institution. In 
practice, they have not lost sight of more than a 
dozen of the 300 boys who have passed through 
the school since it was opened about 12 years ago. 

Simmons noted that many of the boys take jobs 
considerably below their intelligence. He believes 


that the simpler type job often helps the boy get . 


on his feet, and once he has done so, he goes on 
to employment more in keeping with his abilities. 
Where the graduates have felt emotionally secure, 
they were ready to seize any opportunity that 
came their way. In the short history of the school, 
already several are in teacher training, one has a 
master’s degree from Cambridge University, two 
are technicians at research institutes, and a good- 


8 “Intelligent Delinquents,” The Times Educational Supplement 
(London), March 2, 1956. 


ly number are advancing steadily in their chosen 
careers. 


Summary 

Gifted delinquents have been defined as those 
youth judged as legally delinquent who manifest 
high intellectual potential as measured by tradi- 
tional intelligence tests. An IQ of 120 or higher 
was considered gifted for this study. 

Much of the literature in the past has shown 
that the majority of delinquents are below average 
in intellectual ability and inferior intelligence 
has come to be viewed as one of the characteristics 
of juvenile delinquents. However, cultural factors, 
motivation, and adverse testing situations influ- 
ence IQ scores. 

Through letters and questionnaires an attempt 
was made to gain information on the incidence 
of gifted delinquents in Michigan residential in- 
stitutions for delinquents, special methods or 
problems in educating gifted delinquents, and 
institutional and postinstitutional adjustment of 
intellectually superior delinquents. Of 1,135 in- 
stitutionalized delinquents in Michigan, 3.5 per- 
cent were reported to have an IQ of 120 or high- 
er. Incidence of giftedness was higher for boys 
than for girls. 

Few special educational provisions are being 
offered the intellectually superior in the Michigan 
institutions for delinquent children. Emphasis 
in each institution is to keep classes small enough 
to give individual instruction where needed, re- 
gardless of ability or achievement levels. 


HE preponderance of current evidence does not 
support the proposition that there is a signifi- 
cant causal relationship between delinquency and 
low IQ. Instead it is more accurate to say that, 
if IQ scores are related, by and large, to educa- 
tional opportunities, then the likelihood of being 
apprehended officially as a delinquent is greatest 

in the most deprived socioeconomic groups. 
—SOoPHIA M. ROBISON in Juvenile Delinquency: 
Its Prevention and Control 
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Current Research Related to 
Crime and Delinquency 


By Davip C. TWAIN, PH.D. 


Chief, Crime and Delinquency Section, Community Research and Services Branch, 
National Institute of Mental Health 


FFECTIVE correctional programs, when view- 
K ed in proper perspective, are part of a broad 

context of social programming which in- 
creasingly relies on carefully designed attempts 
to discover the factors underlying an individual’s 
ability to cope with negative circumstance. These 
programs rely on a research endeavor which seeks 
to uncover those factors affecting individual 
growth and development from infancy through 
the identity crisis of adolescence to the mani- 
festation of competency in adulthood. 

The socially deviant person is the symbol and 
product of a total society. With this understanding, 
the field of corrections is becoming much more 
open and active in searching for better programs. 
This searching should be done in much closer 
concert with other social agencies and with the 
help of related professional and scientific dis- 
ciplines if the occurrence of destructively deviant 
behavior is to be better understood and possibly 
diminished. 

The research and demonstration programs de- 
scribed in this paper are characteristic of current 
attempts to modify the deviant behavior of some 
members of our society. These studies and related 
findings will be reviewed under the headings 
“Individual Behavior and Development,” “Com- 
munity Oriented Studies,” and “The Correctional 
Institution.” Based on promising recent approach- 
es toward bridging major gaps in our knowledge, 
the final section of this report will attempt to 
develop guidelines for future research and demon- 
stration efforts. 


Individual Behavior and Development 


A number of current studies focus on delin- 
quency in rural areas, among ethnic minority 
groups, and on the particulars of family life among 
economically lower class people. More research 


The opinions expressed in this article are those of the 
author and do not necessarily reflect the official position 
of the National Institute of Mental Health. 
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attention is being devoted to delinquent girls, 
unwed mothers, and runaway children. As an 
influence on delinquents in general, the effect of 
socially labeling a child as delinquent is being 
studied. 

A series of studies have focused on an exami- 
nation of distinctive characteristics of delinquent 
personality types. Some recent typologic studies 
attempt to define more explicit treatment and 
intervention methods. 

Research is being directed not only to refine- 
ment of treatment for delinquents but also toward 
remediation and prevention with potential de- 
linquents. A major line of attack in the latter area 
has involved efforts to develop predictive measures 
so that predelinquents may be identified. Other 
projects have taken the form of longitudinal 
studies which have delved, sometimes after in- 
tervals involving decades, into the relation of 
adolescent delinquency to adult functioning. 

Attitudes about one’s self have been shown to 
be related to delinquent behavior. Studies have 
inquired into the importance of such attitudes 
among delinquent girls and on young male de- 
linquents. Other basic research has studied fac- 
tors affecting capacity to delay satisfaction, or 
self-control. 

In summary, the extremely generic, almost 
meaningless quality of the word “delinquent” is 
demonstrated by the enormous variety of subjects 
and groups currently being studied. By age, those 
studied have varied from very young children 
with aggressive behavior disorders, through 
children misbehaving in primary and intermediate 
grades, to adolescents and adults in their middle 
years. Some of the special categories of delin- 
quents studied have already been indicated, in- 
cluding violent offenders, girls (as a “special’’ 
minority of all delinquents), unwed mothers, and 
psychologically disturbed delinquents. Subjects 
at almost every socioeconomic level and from 
varying ecological contexts have been utilized. 
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This breadth in subject selection also indicates 
the extent to which delinquency is associated 
with a huge range of sociocultural factors and 
problems. The following paragraphs highlight 
some findings and results of the studies indicated 
above: 

1. Findings regarding lower class child rearing 
practices indicate that these parents often fight 
uphill battles to guide and control their children 
in their debilitated communities and then collapse 
under the pressures which are destructive of 
proper parental functioning; that there is greater 
commitment to middle class family and moral 
values than hitherto suspected; and that the re- 
lation of unemployment, and men’s reaction to 
this fact and to disparagement of lower class men 
by their wives are probable factors in delinquency 
at this socioeconomic status level. 

2. Cross-cultural studies suggest that, among 
ethnic groups, it is not socioeconomic disadvan- 
tage per se that promotes delinquency, but a drift 
away from indigenous norms, group and family 
loyalties, and social rewards, resulting in a great- 
er vulnerability to disadvantage. 

3. A study of unwed mothers controverts many 
common stereotypes; for example, relatively few 
pregnancies occur as a result of a casual “‘pick up.” 
Many unwed mothers also determine to keep the 
child in one way or another, and need assistance 
to do this. Prejudices regarding the unwed mother 
as highly promiscuous have a negative impact 
on the girls, especially in view of the absence of 
suitable models with whom to identify. 

4. Studies of adult urban Negro males have so 
far yielded the interesting result that their ado- 
lescent behavior or misbehavior seems better pre- 
dicted by stability and presence of their fathers 
than by socioeconomic variables. This finding re- 
lates to a developing body of evidence on the re- 
lation of adult outcome and function to earlier 
experience. Preliminary findings indicate that 
adult marital stability, occupation, criminality, 
and educational attainment are correlated with 
father’s presence and occupation. Other research 
findings indicate that the self-confidence of ado- 
lescent boys is more affected by the child rearing 
orientation of the father than the mother. 


Community-Oriented Studies 
Research and demonstration projects which 
have explored the relationship between sociocul- 
tural factors and delinquency promise to provide 


information and methods which will have or are 
now having a demonstrable usefulness in com- 
munity intervention programs. 

There have been studies aimed explicitly at the 
development of a technology of community in- 
tervention. Another group of studies explores 
environmental factors confronting offenders pa- 
roled from correctional institutions with the aim 
of providing guidance for improved postinstitu- 
tional rehabilitative services. 

Several studies having to do with situational 
factors in the postparole adjustment of young 
offenders indicate the crucial importance of the 
immediate postparole period for recidivism and 
for rehabilitation. Principally, the obtaining of 
a job indicates the degree of community accept- 
ance of the parolee, and the types of companions 
that he is either able to take up with or is forced 
back upon. All of the above studies indicate the 
importance of postparole planning and program- 
ming by the community, especially with signifi- 
cant others in the parolee’s home neighborhood. 

One innovative project provides for the intro- 
duction of expanded work opportunities for ex- 
offenders. This project is part of a growing trend 
to involve those with social problems in the solu- 
tion of these problems, and the drive to provide 
new careers through increased utilization of in- 
digenous leadership and the subprofessional in 
appropriate roles. The opportunity structure for 
the ex-offenders in the project cited above will be 
expanded through a supervised field placement 
with research and action groups working for 
crime and delinquency prevention. 

A number of community-based multiservice 
projects designed to attack the problem of de- 
linquency at the community level, although fo- 
cused on delinquency, have as a broader aim the 
improvement of community life so that eventually 
the aspirations and general life style of the people 
in the low income sector will be altered in the 
direction of the prevailing culture. 

The phenomenon of street corner gangs in the 
community has been studied from a number of 
perspectives. A series of projects on this topic 
has emphasized a description of the sociocultural 
nature of the community and the gang. Other 
studies of street corner groups reveal that a 
greater specialization of delinquency patterns in 
gangs exists today as compared to the earlier 
research findings of Shaw, McKay, and Thrasher. 
Gang delinquency now appears to be less rooted 
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in community tradition and fun but rather more 
rooted in frustration and protest. 


The Correctional Institution 


A series of projects in this category, through a 
variety of approaches, explore the relationship 
between psychotherapeutic interventions and the 
institutional setting in which the intervention 
takes place. One current project specifically sets 
out to formulate bridging concepts between psy- 
choanalytic treatment and sociocultural theories 
as they impinge upon an emotionally disturbed 
and delinquent child in an institutional setting. 
Several studies have found that an intensive 
therapeutic effort may not be as effective in help- 
ing a delinquent child as a setting in which there 
is strength and consistency of program throughout 
the entire institution. 

A number of recent projects are concerned 
with description and evaluation of psychothera- 
peutic services, both individual and group, as 
such services are utilized in correctional settings. 
Several of the projects aim to establish and eval- 
uate community living units in correctional in- 
stitutions. These units utilize group and milieu 
therapy techniques in focusing upon the problems 
of daily living in the unit. 

An especially significant study, recently con- 
cluded, was directed at the evaluation of a whole 
constellation of different treatment programs 
which are currently utilized within a major state 
correctional system. The study should provide 
significant insight into the effectiveness of a va- 
riety of group counseling techniques which have 
come into widespread use throughout the country. 

The importance of organizational strain and 
the need for administrative skill in effecting 
planned change throughout all aspects of insti- 
tutional life is clearly set forth in the studies 
described above. This also holds true for other 
studies which focus on the difficulties of changing 
originally custodial facilities to institutions which 
are basically treatment oriented. All of the above 
projects are concerned with the poor communica- 
tion that exists between clinicians, social scien- 
tists, and administrators, each proceeding on 
narrow paths and ignoring the potentially signi- 
ficant contributions of the other. 


Gaps in Our Present Knowledge 


In suggesting possible future directions for 
research and demonstration activities in the crime 


and delinquency area, this paper takes into con- 
sideration the most apparent gaps in our present 
knowledge and is concerned with the utilization 
of information that has already been developed 
through research and demonstration. The fol- 
lowing is an accounting that reflects these kinds 
of concerns: 

1. There is still an abysmal lack of information 
as to the dimensions of criminal and delinquent 
behavior. One cannot accurately determine the 
extent of crime and delinquency, where it occurs, 
who does it, for what reasons, how often, etc. 
Baseline data is now being developed through a 
few studies using clinical, longitudinal, age cohort, 
and survey research techniques. These projects 
are hopefully the forerunner of more intense ef- 
forts which will answer the critical need indicated. 
It is also hoped that the near future will produce 
studies that will have national sampling as basic 
to their design. 

2. There is little understanding of the social 
forces operating in the community which manage 
deviant behavior. Some persons find their way 
to doctors, clinics, and hospitals; others to police, 
court, jail, and prison. These persons and their 
families, observed at a point in time when the 
processing is well along, are found to be mani- 
festing similar problems. Some of the reasons 
for differential social action are to be found in 
economic and political considerations. Much more 
complete understanding is necessary, however, 
before there can be much hope for effective pro- 
grams of prevention and control of socially deviant 
behavior. We must identify and examine the so- 
cial systems which define deviant behavior. We 
must carefully reconsider our thinking about 
groups we have defined as deviant. We need to 
know more about why deviant behavior takes 
different forms under different social systems and 
in different psychosocial contexts. We must some- 
how face more squarely our concern with our 
adolescents who, in ever increasing numbers and 
at our insistence, fill guidance clinics and mental 
hospitals as well as courts, detention homes, and 
a variety of correctional facilities. 

3. The majority of research and demonstration 
programs in the crime and delinquency area, 
when based on theory, have tended to rely either 
on psychologic or sociologic formulations. There 
is a cliche in this field that there exists a need for 
psychosocial hypotheses. If significant answers to 
the problem of socially deviant behavior are to 
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be discovered, the time has long since passed 
in ever increasing numbers and at our insistence, 
of the interrelationship of individual, family, and 
neighborhood needs. While a single research or 
demonstration project might not encompass all 
areas of concern, it must be designed with an 
acknowledgment of the influence of both psy- 
chological and social factors. 

4, The development of more effective and ef- 
ficient social action programs will, of necessity, 
require a better utilization of community energy, 
greatly wasted in current usage, and characterized 
by public health, mental health, welfare, judiciary, 
and corrections organizations acting with little 
coordination. 

5. This paper calls for organizational change 
in a broad variety of related institutions and 
agencies. Such change requires that persons in 
decision-making roles be provided with critical 
information not now available. The most signifi- 
cant of factors influencing a person’s career in 
a correctional institution have not yet been de- 
fined. Similarly, those factors most influencing 
probation and postrelease adjustment have not 
been identified. The lack of such critical infor- 
mation characterizes the knowledge gap which 
must be filled if organizational change is to be 
fostered. 

6. There is a healthy trend toward studies in 
the area of crime and delinquency which under- 
stand socially deviant behavior as multifaceted, 
multiply-determined phenomena. Studies which 
reflect the view that delinquency can be under- 
stood as a unitary form of behavior will probably 
not contribute much to our understanding. The 
meaninglessness of a unidimensional concept of 
delinquency for scientific study has led to research 
based on a typological approach. Such an ap- 
proach defines deviant behavior into subcategories, 
each rooted in an objectively determined base. 
These studies attempt to determine the various 
kinds of delinquency, the most relevant forms of 
intervention, and the most appropriate kinds of 
intervention personnel. 

7. In the past few years, recognition of the de- 
linquency problem has led to rapidly mounted 
crash and saturation programs. Such programs 
highlight the need for carefully designed and 
evaluatable pilot studies. Careful exploratory 
work in the area of research and demonstration, 
while time-consuming, is absolutely basic to the 
development of knowledge needed for effective 


programming. A concern for remediation, while 
understandable, should not be overstressed to a 
point where the development of basic knowledge, 
necessary to more appropriate decision making, 
is blocked. 


Trends in Program Development 


The following list describes some important 
trends in action and research programs related 
to crime and delinquency: 

1. As is true in the mental health field, there is 
a great effort being made in the field of correc- 
tions toward increased use of community based 
programs. An increased number of new program 
efforts involve intervention before contact with 
the court and are administered by more highly 
developed police and other social agencies. Group 
homes and halfway houses which incorporate 
specific treatment programs have had successful 
trials. Projects working with the judiciary have 
attempted to increase the flexibility of the court 
in providing alternatives to ease dismissal or in- 
stitutionalization through programs such as those 
described above. 

2. It has become increasingly evident that ef- 
fective programs involving socially deviant ado- 
lescents must challenge the spirit of adventure 
and the need for action characteristic of all ado- 
lescents. Both deviant and nondeviant youth re- 
spond to programs which challenge their initi- 
ative and provide them with a sense of identity, 
purpose, and importance. 

3. The past few years have given increased 
emphasis to action-research. Action-research pro- 
jects have proved to be a major source of knowl- 
edge which can be readily adapted to large scale 
programs. This form of project is an excellent 
model for the pilot type of research referred to 
above, as a precondition to more effective social 
programming. 

4. The “new careers” philosophy should receive 
much more emphasis. This philosophy calls for 
an increased utilization of nonprofessional per- 
sonnel, including talented persons familiar with 
delinquent behavior and lower socioeconomic 
status. The use of such workers has been tested 
and appears to be a feasible approach to provid- 
ing the manpower necessary to develop effective 
crime and delinquency programs. 

5. Research evidence increasingly points to the 
importance of the role of the father in relation 
to delinquent behavior. Many studies have shown 
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the efficacy of providing the deviant youth with 
effective male role models. Deviant youth have 
been able to respond to and identify with ex-de- 
linquents otherwise their peers, college students, 
and more mature men advocating pro-social be- 
havior. Future programming for delinquents 
should increasingly realize the kinds of education 
that can take place through the use of effective 
male role models. 

6. There is an increasing trend toward program- 
ming based in an attempt to enhance competent 
behavior as opposed to programs focused on in- 
dividual and group pathology. Programs going 
beyond a concern for increased educational and 
vocational attainment have discovered the ef- 


ficacy of a focus on growth and development as 
opposed to a concentration on deviant behavior 
understood as the result of intrapsychic conflict. 

This paper is obviously neither detailed nor 
exhaustive. Its purpose is to highlight some pit- 
falls in current program practices and major gaps 
in our knowledge as well as to indicate those 
current concentrations of energy and points of 
view which appear to the author as best bets for 
the future. 


A 6-page selected bibliography relating to the topics 
covered in this article may be obtained by writing to Dr. 
David C. Twain, Chief, Crime and Delinquency Section, 
Community Research and Services Branch, Nationa] In- 
—_ of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md. 20014.—The 

itors. 


THANKS* 


As I’m reclining in my bed, 
Pillow nestled beneath my head, 
Out the window I fix my gaze, 

_ On the city’s intricate maze; 
Upon the trees, so straight and tall, 
Upon the children playing ball. 
I see flowers, lovely in bloom; 
I see a woman, child in womb. 
I see the grass, how thick and green; 
Oh what lovely sights to be seen. 
In the sky, the sun’s beaming rays 
Brighten all of my summer days; 
But most of all, I love the nights 


That fill my soul with Heaven’s lights. 
Dear Lord above, how I thank Thee 
For the sight Thou hast given me. 


JAMES EDWIN TODD 


*This poem was written by James Edwin Todd, 27, who 
in 1955 was sent to the National Training School for Boys 
under the provisions of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act. After being trained in the School’s IBM course of 
instruction he participated in its work-release program 
(a forerunner to the Federal Government’s recently en- 
acted work-release program), working each day in the 
Statistical Division of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. He later became a full-time member 


of the staff, with civil service status. In 1960 he was a 
victim of polio, paralyzed from the neck down. For 5 
years now he has been either in an iron lung or on a 
Moerch respirator. He is still paralyzed and is in the 
Intensive Care Unit of the Baltimore City Hospital. In 
addition to his interests in reading and sports, he has 
written short stories and poetry. The above poem is one 
of his recent productions.—Editor’s Note. 
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National Institute for Administrators of 
State Correctional Systems’ 


By PETER P. LEJINS, PH.D. 


Professor of Sociology, University of Maryland, and Chairman of the 
Research Council of the American Correctional Association 


N HIS CRIME MESSAGE to the Congress March 9, 
| President Johnson referred to the first Insti- 
tute ever held by top-level state correctional 
administrators. Known as the National Institute 
for Administrators of State Correctional Systems, 
it was convened at the University of Maryland, 
February 19 to 23, under the auspices of the 
Research Council of the American Correctional 
Association which received a grant from the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act for the Institute and 
also for four regional warden’s institutes to be 
arranged later. The American Correctional Asso- 
ciation planned the first phase of the institutes 
with the Association of Correctional Admini- 
strators, an affiliate of the ACA. 


Purpose of the Institute 


With the gradual emergence of the concept of 
a continuous correctional process operated by 
a correctional system (which replaced the ear- 
lier concept of separate correctional measures 
administered by independent agencies or sepa-- 
rate institutions), the role of a correctional ad- 
ministrator in charge of such a correctional 
system evolved. This is a new development. Not all 
states have correctional administrators. It was 
only in 1955, at the Congress of Correction at 
Des Moines, Iowa, that the state correctional 
administrators organized a professional associa- 
tion. 

With the general realization that this country 
has now entered a new period in dealing with 
crime and delinquency, it was apparent that the 
state administrators, as key correctional-policy 
personnel, should assemble in workshop groups 
to discuss the new developments facing the field 
of corrections. These new developments might be 
characterized as follows. 


*At the request of the Editors, Professor Lejins has 
summarized the highlights of the 5-day meeting of the 
National Institute for Administrators of State Correc- 
tional Systems held at the University of Maryland, 
February 19 to 23, 1966. 
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There seems to be a radical change in the pub- 
lic attitude toward offenders in the sense that 
the people of the United States are willing to 
seriously consider moving away from the puni- 
tive and conventional correctional methods in 
dealing with offenders. Thus experimentation 
with new forms of incarceration such as work- 
release programs, furloughs, home visits, half- 
way houses, hostels for probationers and parolees, 
is now possible. Also, there is an increasing op- 
portunity to involve the community in the proc- 
ess of rehabilitating the offender who, by way of 
fully or partly extramural programs, need no 
longer be separated from the community but can 
be in continuous contact with it. 

Another major development is the availability 
of new resources for corrections through rapid 
and revolutionary changes in technology. For 
instance, electronic data processing opens new 
opportunities for record-keeping, research, and 
scientific evaluation of programs, agencies, and 
institutions on a scale totally impossible before. 
These opportunities for evaluation give new sense 
and impetus to experimentation. On the other 
hand, new technological developments open new 
opportunities for the employment of the offend- 
ers, suggest new areas for training, and also new 
areas for prison industries. 

Concurrent with these new developments, the 
late fifties saw the beginning of private founda- 
tion grants on an unprecedented scale for re- 
search and demonstration programs in crime and 
delinquency prevention and control. Beginning 
with the sixties the Federal Government stepped 
into the picture with refreshingly new legisla- 
tion and funding, also unprecedented, for ex- 
perimental programs and demonstration projects 
in law enforcement and correctional programs. 

It is for the purpose of taking stock of these 
new developments, new resources, and new re- 
sponsibilities that the heads of 33 state correc- 
tional systems came together. Their response was 
impressive. Other states were represented. To- 
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gether with the chairmen, workshop discussion 
leaders, speakers, and resource persons, the In- 
stitute achieved a national top-level working as- 
sembly for shaping correctional policies of the 
states. 

The nucleus of the Institute was six workshops, 
each lasting half a day. They were preceded by 
an opening session at which the purpose of the 
Institute was outlined and explored, and were 
followed by a closing session with an evaluation 
of the Institute by its participants and plans for 
the future. Two evening sessions, one devoted 
to an address by Attorney General Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach, and another, organized as a seminar 
on “Legal Implications Relating to Prisoners’ 
Rights,” were among the meetings. There also 
was a meeting of the Association of State Ad- 
ministrators and of the Research Council of the 
American Correctional Association. 

The Institute was opened by the chairman of 
the Research Council of the American Correc- 
tional Association who outlined the purposes of 
the Institute. After words of welcome by Vice 
President R. Lee Hornbake of the University of 
Maryland and Harold Langlois, president of the 
American Correctional Association, Myrl Alex- 
ander, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
gave the keynote address, outlining the new per- 
spectives, new opportunities, and new responsi- 
bilities of administrators in the area of correc- 
tions. Ellis MacDougall, president of the As- 
sociation of Correctional Administrators, follow- 
ed with an address on “The Role of the Depart- 
ment of Corrections in the New Developments.” 


Objectives of a Modern Correctional Program 


The first workshop was devoted to the topic, 
“Defining the Objectives of a Modern Correc- 
tional Program.” It was chaired by H. G. Moeller, 
assistant director of the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons. Dr. E. K. Nelson, director of the Correc- 
tional Task Force of the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice, was the discussion leader. Mr. Moeller 
set the theme for the discussion of institutions 
and agencies in the area of corrections by para- 
phrasing a statement from John W. Gardner, 
pointing out that organizations, like living or- 
ganisms, have life cycles. They originate; then 
there are periods of flourishing and growth, and 
finally aging and stagnation. There is, however, 
the possibility of renewal through adjustment to 
new conditions. We are in such a period in cor- 


rections, he said, and the great challenge is to 
grasp the nature of the new conditions in order 
to revitalize our institutions. 

Dr. Nelson described the purposes and the 
organization of the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice, popularly known as the National Crime 
Commission. Picking up the theme outlined by Mr. 
Moeller, he analyzed correctional organizations. 

According to Dr. Nelson the goals of correc- 
tions come within four headings. First, there is 
the general and over-riding purpose of rein- 
tegrating the offender into the community, known 
as correction or rehabilitation. The other three 
goals are subordinate to the first and represent 
the methods and conditions for achieving the 
task of reintegration. 

The second is the goal of securing public un- 
derstanding and support for correctional pro- 
grams. Public awareness of what corrections is 
attempting to do is an absolute requisite of 
success. 

The third goal is the evaluation and feedback 
in the programs. The trial-and-error method 
which pervaded the field should be given up com- 
pletely, as well as action on the basis of untested 
and unproved beliefs and assumptions. 

Fourth, and finally, there must be a recon- 
ciliation and integration of the treatment and 
custody aspects of the penal and correctional 
programs. Stated more broadly, this implies a 
coordination of the punitive, security, and cor- 
rectional goals, methods, and techniques. 

In the workshop that followed, the four goals 
were endorsed, with many additional and quali- 
fying observations as well as a number of specific 
suggestions for implementing the respective goals. 
The group felt that there is confusion with ref- 
erence to the goals of corrections, especially the 
relationship between the corrective and puni- 
tive purposes and functions and strongly en- 
dorsed the need for an analysis and clarification 
of these objectives. Thus it was pointed out by 
several speakers that since the purpose of the 
correctional process is the reintegration of the 
offender into the community, the initial isolation 
of the offender from the community should not be 
overdone and the offender should not be sepa- 
rated more than is absolutely necessary. 

The importance of better diagnosis in the early 
stages of treatment also was stressed, as well as 
the development of methods to determine the 
readiness of the offender to return to the com- 
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munity. Correct timing in this respect was em- 
phasized. The role of furloughs and work-release 
programs in determining this readiness was 
brought out. 

A catalogue of techniques for improving public 
understanding of corrections and securing sup- 
port emerged from suggestions by the partici- 
pants. The need for evaluation and feedback was 
accepted as obvious and self-assessment was 
singled out for special comment. The important 
role of the custodial staff in the process of cor- 
rection was emphasized and reference was made 
to a number of recent studies which brought out 
this fact. 

It should be added that throughout the discus- 
sion the desirability of closer ties with the uni- 
versities was emphasized as well as the role of 
the Federal Government in developing an ex- 
emplary modern correctional program. 


New Resources 


The workshop on “New Resources for Modern 
Correctional Systems” was chaired by Walter 
Dunbar. W. T. Adams was the discussion leader. 

This workshop developed a series of brief re- 
ports by the correctional administrators on the 
resources which were either utilized, contem- 
plated, or known to have been utilized by them. 
The session was rich in practical, down-to-earth 
suggestions under the following six headings: 
resources (1) in the community, (2) in the cor- 
rectional institutions, (3) in parole, (4) in re- 
search and evaluation, (5) in the development of 
public understanding, and (6) in the coordina- 
tion of the correctional systems. As the various 
means of tapping diversified resources were 
brought out, it became more and more apparent 
that few states have tapped all available resources, 
and that the methods mentioned were, as a rule, 
utilized only in a few states. 

Unfortunately, space does not permit a de- 
tailed enumeration of the practical suggestions 
growing out of this workshop. The following is 
singled out. Concern was expressed for the or- 
ganization of all the elements of a correctional 
system—probation, institutional treatment, and 
parole—into a harmonious operating unit. The 
feeling was strong that this should be the state 
administrator’s task and responsibility. His lead- 
ership, his energy, and his tact were emphasized 
as indispensable prerequisites. 


New Concepts of Treatment 


Under the chairmanship of one of the most re- 
spected elder statesmen of corrections, Dr. Gar- 
rett Heyns, discussion leader Dr. V. Lee Bounds 
conducted a session devoted to new correctional 
devices leading away from the “warehouse pe- 
nology” of bygone days. Although many new 
methods were mentioned, the discussion centered 
around work-release programs. In the opinion of 
the participants, work-release programs, if prop- 
erly organized, represent one of the most promis- 
ing methods—methods which are in line with 
the major goal of reintegrating the offender into 
the community. As a sequel to the vocational 
training in the institution, the work-release pro- 
gram, it was expressed, contributes further to 
the development of skills and the ability to adjust 
to the true life situation. It is a logical overture 
to final reintegration after termination of treat- 
ment. It implies a gradual increase in the re- 
sponsibility of managing one’s affairs. It builds 
self-respect and the respect of the family for 
the prisoner in work-release as a breadwinner. 
It is in line with the humanitarian attitude of 
society. The participants agreed that the work- 
release program is the business of the institu- 
tional administration and stressed its difference 
from parole. They want to see it protected from 
the encroachment of the courts in view of the 
tendency of some judges to utilize the work-re- 
lease program as a milder form of punishment. 

Among other new methods, the “therapeutic 
community” and the diagnostic facilities for de- 
termining the best way of handling the offender 
prior to sentence received considerable attention. 


Research and Demonstration Projects 


In many respects this workshop turned out to 
be one of the highlights of the Institute. With 
the increasing role of foundation grants and 
governmental programs in the area of correc- 
tions, the state administrators had the unique 
opportunity of having before them as a panel the 
high-level representatives of some private foun- 
dations and most of the major governmental 
research and demonstration programs. It was im- 
portant that this session did not develop into a 
discussion of “grantsmanship” but rather a sem- 
inar on the objectives and content of the new, 
experimental, and demonstration programs. 

Again, because of limited space, no description 
of these programs can be undertaken. Joseph 
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Cannon, commissioner of the Department of Cor- 
rections of Kentucky, was in the chair, and 
William Gaul, counsel for the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Education of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, led the discussion. The workshop 
started with a special report by Dr. Robert H. 
Fosen on the Ford Foundation’s “Survey of Re- 
search Needs and Interests of State Departments 
of Corrections” conducted during the year. Chris- 
topher F. Edley of the Ford Foundation further 
commented on the survey. This was followed by 
the presentation of the programs that have a 
bearing on corrections—the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Department of Labor, and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare through 


its Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, the © 


National Institute of Mental Health, and the 
Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth De- 
velopment. 


Effectiveness of Correctional Programs 


This workshop was devoted to the very heart 
of current correctional developments—the ap- 
proach to corrections through evaluation based 
on research. Frank Loveland of the American 
Foundation and John Conrad, chief of the Re- 
search Division of the Department of Corrections 
of California, conducted the session as chairman 
and discussion leader, respectively. Mr. Conrad 
presented an incisive analysis and diagram of 
the evolution of corrections through the stages 
of “management by caprice,” “management by 
received ideas,” and finally “management by cor- 
rectional objectives.” He brought out as com- 
ponents of correctional research the “informa- 
tion system,” “program research,” and “basic 
research.” He followed this up by an analysis of 
the California Research Division organization. 
A number of the participants followed with a 


description of the research organization in their 
states. 


Role of Management in Introducing Change 


The last workshop consisted of a presentation 
by Edward A. Kieloch, assistant director of the 
American Society for Public Administration. Al- 
though not an expert in corrections, Mr. Kieloch 
presented an analysis of the role of the adminis- 
trator in introducing change in a way that per- 
mitted immediate translation into the terms and 
needs of the correctional field. The content of 
this lively session will be a worthwhile contri- 
bution in the final report on the Institute. 


Evaluation and Plans for the Future 


The closing session of the Institute started 
with statements by the overall chairman of the 
Institute, Dr. Peter P. Lejins, chairman of the 
Research Council, and the three members of the 
evaluation panel, Ross Randolph, Harry Tinsley, 
and Albert Wagner. The generally positive reac- 
tion toward the Institute, clearly sensed through- 
out the 5 days of meetings, was borne out also by 
the statements of the panel members. The im- 
portance and the timeliness of the Institute was 
concurred in, moreover, by comments from the 
floor. 

The future plans presented by Dr. E. Preston 
Sharp, general secretary of the American Cor- 
rectional Association and indefatigable project 
officer of the Institute, and by Ellis MacDougall, 
president of the Association of Correctional Ad- 
ministrators, mentioned four forthcoming re- 
gional Warden’s Institutes and followup meetings 
of the Correctional Administrators Association. 

It is only fair to state that the Institute ended 
on a note of sincere enthusiasm, voiced by Mr. 
MacDougall for the participants. 


The head of the Department (of Correction) and the chiefs of divisions 
and heads of institutions should be persons with adequate training, ex- 
perience, sound character, and offer high professional leadership to their 
subordinates. By virtue of ability and personality, they should develop 
public respect and confidence in their work. 

—Quoted in the Standard Act for State 
Correctional Services, published in 
1966 by the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency 
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Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN 
Legal Counsel to the Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


1. Is a probationer entitled to appointed counsel upon his 
request at a probation revocation hearing? 

This is a question which has been discussed from time to 
time in this column, but until very recently there was no 
federal court decision which was squarely on point. In the 
September 1964 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION I stated that 
there were no federal case holdings on this question but also 
indicated that a situation could well arise where the failure to 
appoint counsel could result in a possible denial of due process. 
The example of a defendant who denies committing the acts 
upon which the revocation is based, but at the same time is 
obviously not adequately prepared to present his case on his 
own behalf, was cited as an example. 

In the September 1965 issue I pointed out that the Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit in Welch v. United States, 348 
F. 2d 885, concluded that there was no constitutional right 
to appointed counsel. This case, however, had other significant 
factors. In the Welch case the probationer admitted the vio- 
lation of probation and made no request for counsel at the 
hearing. Of course, the failure to request counsel would not 
be significant unless such a right was present, the probationer 
was advised of that right, and knowingly and wilfully waived 
it. The language of the opinion in that case indicated there 
was no such right and, therefore, lack of knowledge and waiver 
would under that ruling appear to be irrelevant. 

This past October in Brown v. Warden, U. S. Penitentiary, 
351 F. 2d 564, the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals stated 
that for purposes of its decision it assumed that the petitioner 
was not apprised of right to counsel and did not waive that 
right in the revocation proceedings. The Court stated that 
liberty on probation is conditioned on the observance of 
certain conduct and that the breach of this conduct, which 
does not necessarily amount to the commission of a crime, 
constitutes a violation and serves to terminate the privilege 
of conditional liberty. Although the revocation results in the 
deprivation of the probationer’s liberty just as effectively as 
if he were sentenced immediately after the verdict, the punish- 
ment is for the crime of which he had previously been found 
guilty. Accordingly, this Court held that there is no consti- 
tutional right to counsel at a probation revocation hearing. 

The Court distinguished a probation revocation hearing 
from a criminal prosecution and likened it to parole revocation 
proceedings. Thus it pointed to Hyser v. Reed, 318 F. 2d 225, 
which held that appointed counsel is not available in a parole 
revocation case. In discussing this case the Seventh Circuit 
was well aware of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania’s 
holding to the contrary in Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
ex rel Remeriez v. Maroney, 204 A.2d 450 (1964), but indicated 
that it adhered to a different concept as to the nature of a 
probation hearing. The Pennsylvania Court characterized the 
proceeding as “sentencing” and as a “critical” stage in the 
proceedings against the “‘accused” wherein he has his last 
chance to present matters determining his freedom or his 
imprisonment. Although this holding seems to be broad enough 
to be applied to any probation hearing regardless of the 
circumstances, there were factors present which might well 
have influenced the Court. In this case the probationer admit- 
ted he violated the conditions of probation and, as the Court 
put it, he was a man who “was not stranger to federal pro- 
ceedings concerning criminals.’’ He was asked for and given 
the opportunity to present all mitigating circumstances. Under 
the circumstances, the Court concluded that he had failed to 
show that the absence of representation had affected the 
fairness of the proceedings. Therefore, we still do not have a 
decision where the lack of counsel could reasonably have 
resulted in an unfair probation revocation hearing. 


2. What is the maximum period of probation allowable 
where the defendant is found guilty of several counts of an 
indictment? 


In the June 1962 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, which was 
devoted to a symposium on sentencing alternatives in the 
federal courts, I stated that “the maximum period of probation 
for a single conviction, regardless of the number of counts 
included in an indictment, is 5 years. This period is not altered 
by the maximum allowable period of imprisonment applicable 
to a given case, and therefore whether the defendant could be 
sentenced to less than or more than the 5-year period does not 
affect the maximum period of probation.” 

In the September 1965 issue the case of Fox v. Taylor, 344 
F. 2d 753 (C.A. 10, 1965), was discussed in which the defendant 
was committed as a probation violator some 8) years after 
probation was originally imposed because the Court had 
ordered two 5-year periods of probation to run consecutively. 
At that time the Court of Appeals turned down the petitioner 
on the ground that he sought the wrong remedy, but both 
that Court and the District Court which heard the petition 
for writ of habeas corpus indicated fairly clearly that if they 
could rule on the merits this petitioner would prevail. It was 
suggested that he immediately file a motion under 28 U.S.C. 
2255 with the sentencing court, but the fact was that he was 
scheduled to be released shortly and, more significant, he had 
already spent some 8 years in custody improperly. Nonethe- | 
less the petitioner did invoke the remedy suggested in the 
committing court and, as expected, his motion was denied. 
In holding that the 10-year period of probation is excessive, 
the Court of Appeals quoted directly from the statute, 18 
U.S.C. 3651, which says “The period of probation, together 
with any extension thereof, shall not exceed 5 years.” Fox 
v. United States, No. 8308 (C.A. 10 decided 12/14/65). It was 
pointed out that unless this limitation was placed upon the 
period of probation, a person could be placed on probation for 
the remainder of his life and this was obviously contrary to 
the intention of Congress. Therefore, although the provision 
that the two 5-year probation terms were to run consecutively 
is void, that did not void the grant of probation. Instead, the 
offending language must be stricken from the judgment and 
the two 5-year probation terms are to be deemed to run 
concurrently. 

The Government contended that upon revocation further 
probation could be imposed because this was a sentence which 
might have been originally imposed (and thus extend the 
period of probation), but the Court rejected this argument 
stating that the “power of a federal court after revocation of 
probation is limited to the imposition of sentence. The statute 
specifically refers to the imposition of sentence not to the 
grant of probation.”’ Of course, if the original period of proba- 
tion is less than 5 years, the court may during the probation 
period, under § 3651, extend the term to the full 5 years but 
no longer. 

In view of the foregoing, the judgment of the lower court 
was reversed and the case was remanded with directions to 
vacate and set aside the sentence and to discharge the peti- 
tioner from custody. Note that this opinion was filed on 
December 14, 1965, and that Fox was due for his release in 
January regardless of the outcome of his appeal. His was 
therefore a slightly hollow victory although this decision 
removed him from supervision after release. . 


3. Does a parole violator ever receive credit on his sentence 
for the period of supervision after he is returned to custody? 


Up until recently I would have thought that the answer to 
this question was so obvious that it would not be worthwhile 
to even discuss it. Indeed the relevant statute clearly states 
that “‘The time the prisoner was on parole shall not diminish 
the time he was sentenced to serve.” 18 U.S.C. 4205. The 
inevitable result of this provision of the law is that offenders 
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who commit technical infractions of their conditions of release 
as differentiated from criminal offenses, are returned to custody 
and do not receive a day of credit for the period they were 
under supervision regardless of how long that period might 
have been. While it is true that the Parole Board has the right 
to reparole at any time, a new release requires a separate 
hearing and a new decision by the Board. Further, by the 
time the Board is able to get around to holding a hearing and 
then acting upon it, a considerable period of time may elapse. 
As a consequence, persons who had committed no crimes or 
petty offenses for which they would have received short jail 
terms could remain in custody because of such offenses for 
long periods. We are, of course, cognizant of the traditional 
argument that the parolee is just serving out his sentence 
outside the institution, and that it is up to the supervising 
agency to determine whether it is best for himself and the 
community to remain on the streets. But the fact is that the 
courts are beginning to equate the consequences of revocation 
with what would have happened to the individual if he had 
not been on parole. Last December 6 the Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit added its voice to side with this viewpoint. 
It conceded that whether the above provision of the law 
represents sound policy is a matter which is within the domain 
of Congress and that any change should be made by the 
legislature and not by the court. Furthermore, in 1960 the 
same Court in Johnson v. Wilkinson, 279 F. 2d 683, approved 
the application of this provision of law (18 U.S.C. 4205), to 
a prisoner who had committed a serious crime while on parole. 
But in the newest case the Court stated that a statute could 
be constitutional as applied to another. Gibbs v. Blackwell, 
No. 22286 (C.A. 5 1965). The facts of this case obviously 
upset the Court because the prisoner, on a 15-year sentence, 
had served 10% years in prison, and 7 years, 8 months, on 
parole, making a total of over 18 years. Further, it appeared 
that on each occasion his parole was revoked, it was because 
he became intoxicated in violation of the parole provision 
forbidding the use of alcohol. Thus the court was impressed 
with the fact that all the prison time this man had put in and 
was still obligated to put in was because of his drinking habit. 
To sum it up, it appeared that he lost 7 years of parole time 
because he had become drunk on three occasions. The Court 
then went on to say that “the allegedly harsh application of 
§ 4205 in this case raises serious constitutional questions. 
Such difficult questions deserve more attention than the pithy 
opinion filed by the District Court. Without a fully developed 
record, this Court is in no position to judge the circumstances 
surrounding a parole revocation. Accordingly this case is 
remanded for development of a full record and reconsideration 
in the light of the views expressed in this opinion.” 

It thus becomes clear that despite the clear language of the 
statute and despite the admitted violations of the parolee, the 
District Court for the Northern District of Georgia is under 
instructions to determine whether the violations were so minor 
that the literal application of the provisions of the statute 
would result in a deprivation of a constitutional right. 

It seems to me that even though a literal application of this 
statute is harsh in many instances, the parolee or the manda- 
tory releasee is released only because of legislative grace and 
his return to custody cannot involve the deprivation of a 
constitutional right. It seems clear that the Congress did not 
intend to draw the distinction implied in the Court’s opinion, 
i.e., between serious and incidental offenders. While I would 
not disagree with the philosophy of this Court’s opinion or its 
consequences, I do think it hung its hat upon a “constitutional 
hook” which really wasn’t there. It will be interesting to see 
what happens to Mr. Gibbs in this case. 


4. Must the court itself advise a defendant of the conse- 
‘quences of a commitment under the Youth Corrections Act 
before accepting a plea of guilty from a youth offender in order 
to subsequently commit him under the provisions of that Act? 
It seems to be well established that before a youth offender 
can be committed under the provisions of the Youth Cor- 
rections Act after a plea of guilty he must, before the plea, 
have been advised of the consequences of the Act if the maxi- 
mum penalty provision of the applicable statute is less than 
6 years. This ruling was first handed down by the Fourth 
Circuit in Pilkington v. United States, 315 F. 2d 204 in 1963. 
Its rationale was that under Rule 11 of the F.R.C.P. and, as 
a matter of fact, under due process requirements, a person is 


entitled to know all the possible consequences of his conviction 
at the time he pleads guilty. If he does not realize that he is 
subject to a term of imprisonment which is longer than the 
term explained to him, he does not knowingly make his plea. 
This decision is followed by virtually every court, both district 
and circuit, which later ruled on this question. The one court 
taking the opposite view is the Fifth Circuit in Rawls v. United 
States, 330 F. 2d 777 (C.A. 5, 1964). 

A reading of these opinions would give one the impression 
that the requisite advice must be given by the court itself. 
The Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals recently had this ques- 
tion before it when a youth offender moved to vacate his 
sentence on the ground that he was charged with Dyer Act 
violations, a legal imprisonment which could have been 
imposed upon him would be up to 5 years and that he was 
committed under the provisions of the Youth Corrections Act, 
18 U.S.C. 5010(b). It is clear that at the time the court 
accepted this man’s plea, it explained to him the penalty to 
which he could be subjected under the Dyer Act but did not 
explain the provisions of the sentencing under the Youth 
Corrections Act. As a matter of fact, the reporter’s transcript 
shows that § 5010(b) was not mentioned in the proceedings 
until after allocution and the Court summarily declared it was 
going to sentence the offender under the provisions of § 
5010(b). The Court held, of course, as seems to be uniformly 
held, that a sentence under the Youth Corrections Act is not 
invalid simply because it may subject a youthful offender to 
a longer period of incarceration, but rejected the argument 
that it was “absolutely incumbent upon a court in disposing 
of a case against the youth offender to explain fully not only 
the substantive statute violated, but as well, the sentencing 
provisions of the Youth Corrections Act ... .That the failure 
on the part of the court to do so would in itself constitute a 
violation of due process.” Stating that the defendant should 
have a full understanding of the consequences, the Eighth 
Circuit: asserted that due process is concerned not with the 
manner or means by which the defendant has the requisite 
understanding, but simply whether he had it at the time he 
entered his plea. Thus, it held that the sentence is not invalid 
because the court itself did not engage in the explanation, if 
the fact was that the defendant actually had knowledge and 
comprehension in relation to his plea. Kotz v. United States, 
No. 17958, decided November 22, 1965 (C.A. 8, 1965). 

In this case, the District Court examined as to whether the 
offender had been given the required information by his attor- 
ney. It received testimony from the boy’s former counsel as 
the sole witness, and the Court’s memorandum and order 
indicated that the lawyer had testified that he had fully 
explained the punishment the court could impose under both 
the substantive statute and the Youth Corrections Act. On 
this basis the Court concluded that the petitioner was fully 
advised of the possible consequences that the plea of guilty 
was made with understanding. 


5. Is a Parole Board warrant, which is issued for the arrest 
of a mandatory release violator within 180 days before the 
original expiration of the sentence, valid? 


In a very recent case, the Court of Appeals for the District © 


of Columbia held that jurisdiction over the person on manda- 
tory release terminates 180 days before the expiration of the 
maximum term or terms of the sentence and that a violator 
warrant issued within that period is invalid. Birch v. Anderson, 
No. 19328, decided 12/9/65 (C.A. D.C.). 

The Court drew the distinction between a person on man- 
datory release and a parolee, pointing out that in the latter 
category the prisoner remains under the supervision of the 
warrant until the expiration of the sentence and thus the 
warrant could be issued within that period. Judge Fahey 
traced the history of parole and mandatory release pointing 
up how the Congress has carefully differentiated between the 
two categories. The Court did not argue with the right to 
execute the warrant within the terminal 180-day period if it 
was issued prior to the commencement of this period. Judge 
Fahey recognized that his Court’s views were in conflict with 
those of the Ninth Circuit in Schiffman v. Wilkinson, 216 F. 
2d 589, and the Tenth Circuit in Taylor v. Godwin, 284, F. 2d 
116, but stated that his Court disagreed with the concept 
adopted by the Schiffman case, that it is the parole violation 
itself which tolls the running of the term of sentence and not 
the issuance of the warrant. Under that concept, the warrant 
would have been issued in time because the violation occurred 
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before the 180-day period began. The District of Columbia 
Court stated that the violation could not stop the clock, 
because the violation could be overlooked by the Board in 
which case the term unquestionably continues to run uninter- 
ruptedly. 
While there appears to be a clear conflict of circuits on this 
question, no petition for certiorari was filed to resolve this 
conflict. Although the Birch case arose as a petition for a writ 


of habeas corpus because the prisoner concerned was in the 
District of Columbia Jail, this does not mean that others who 
are confined in institutions elsewhere are precluded from suing 
in the District of Columbia through mandatory injunctions 
filed in the District of Columbia. Thus it appears that this 
view can have considerable impact on the Board regardless 
of where the prisoner is confined. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by LEON J. SIMS 


“Massi Escobedo, and Rationales for the Exclusion 
of nan Sa by David Robinson, Jr. (December 1965). 
Mr. Robinson is an associate professor of law at the 
George Washington School of Law in Washington, D. C. 

The author’s stated purpose in writing this article is 
to examine rationales for the doctrines tending toward 
the exclusion of confessions in criminal cases. He reviews 
the decisions in the Massiah and Escobedo cases and 
evaluates the following rationales for them: (1) to pro- 
tect the trustworthiness of the truth-seeking process; 
(2) the requirements of the Federal Constitution; (3) 
deterrence of illegal or undesirable police conduct; (4) to 
provide equal protection to different classes of defendants; 
(5) to place prosecution and defense on an equal basis; 
(6) to protect individual privacy and dignity; and (7) 
the interest of defendants in avoiding conviction. 

As might be readily inferred from the rationales stated, 
the author is of the opinion that all of them tend to pro- 
tect the accused individuals while overlooking the rights 
of society as a whole to freedom from fear of criminal 
depredations. He opines that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the cases of Massiah and Escobedo “do not point 
the way to a desirable or even a viable system of law 
enforcement.” He describes this tendency as a “new ad- 
venture” in the field of criminal law and takes some com- 
fort in the knowledge that constitutional decisions in 
matters of criminal procedure are subject to re-ex- 
amination. 

The author has taken a thesis and presented it superbly. 
Whether one agrees with his conclusions or not, one is 
forced to admit that they are worthy of serious considera- 
tion by members of the judiciary, bar and thoughtful 
citizens at large. 

“Legal Frontiers in Prison Group Psychotherapy,” by 
David Sternberg (December 1965). Mr. Sternberg is a 
member of the New York Bar and holds a master’s degree 
in sociology. He teaches sociology at Brooklyn College 
and is a research associate with the Columbia Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, 

This article explores some legal issues pertaining to 
group psychotherapy that have not been decided in the 
courts. For instance, the author proposes that group 
psychotherapy in prison may violate the constitutional 
prohibition of cruel and unusual punishment and observes 
that participation in such group may not be “voluntary.” 
To refuse to participate after it has been “recommended” 
might incur the disfavor of prison and parole officials 
and, therefore, decrease the inmate’s chances for early 
release. He also questions whether a group therapist or 
a@ participant should be allowed to testify in a court of 
law as to information obtained in group meetings and, 


if a member divulges such information, whether he will 
be liable for damages under the privileged communica- 
tion laws. 

Some of the questions raised appear to be “way out” 
and the author admits that he has indulged quite freely 
in “criminological imaginings.” However, group therapists 
and participants might profitably be aware of the ques- 
tions propounded in this article. 


“What’s Wrong With Punishment?” by James B. Appel 
and Neil J. Peterson (December 1965). Dr. Appel is an 
associate professor of psychology at Yale University. 
Dr. Peterson has a Ph.D. in clinical psychology and is 
presently working toward an M.D. at Yale. 

This article is concerned with the effectiveness of 
punishment as a means of suppressing an individual’s 
disposition to behave in a certain manner. The following 
conclusions are based on the authors’ experience with 
pigeons, rats, and monkeys: (1) Suppressed behavior 
returns to normal or prepunishment levels as soon as 
shock or punishment is reduced unless such punishment 
is so severe as to seriously injure the punished organism; 
(2) it seems necessary to continue to punish a response 
in order to maintain a given amount of suppression; (3) 
punishment might be effective when it is used to suppress 
a habit which was once effective but which is no longer 
of any consequence to the organism. 

In summarizing their conclusions the authors state 
experiments with animals indicate punishment is “es- 
sentially an ineffective way to control or eliminate the 
behavior of the punished organism.” 

Although it remains to be clinically demonstrated, more 
enlightened workers in the field of corrections have prob- 
=~ come to the same conclusion in working with human 

ings. 


PROBATION 


(England) 
Reviewed by RicHarp C. HEWITT 


“Groupwork: Some General Considerations,” by Howard 
Jones (November 1965). It is related that for the past year 
some 30 officers from nine probation areas have been en- 
gaged in experiments in training probation officers for 
work with groups at Leicester University. Initially, 
group work tends to cope with the genuine difficulty of 
doing intensive casework when confronted with ever- 
increasing caseloads. More importantly, group work ex- 
plores the possibility in some cases that basic problems 
may be met more readily with a group setting than within 
the traditional “one to one relationship.” Nondelinquent 
adjustment ought to be attempted while the probationer 
is continuously subject to his accustomed pressures and 
temptations rather than under a structured and unrealis- 
tic individual situation. Problems which must be resolved 
include possible conflict between the administrative struc- 
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ture requiring detailed information about the probationer 
when the probation officer is questioned by the court; 
the creation of “viable” groups in both urban and rural 
areas; and whether such methods meet the probation 
officer’s duty to “advise, assist and befriend” on an in- 
dividual basis. But most urgent of all is “the mutual 
articulation of the group and individual approaches—in 
what kinds of case to use each, and under what circum- 
stances and in what way to use them jointly.” 


“The Development of a Mixed Group,” by Peter D. 
Ashley (November 1965). This is an account of a series 
of discussions held between young men and women under 
supervision. It originated in weekly meetings lasting 
about an hour in the probation office. The boys were 
invited to attend either as an alternative or sometimes 
as a supplement to established one-to-one probation 
supervision. No penalty was imposed for failure to 
attend, although absence for a conspicuous period caused 
the probation officer to make further inquiry. He de- 
scribes his group role as “rather like that of a catalyst.” 
Discussion topics included crime, criminals, parents, po- 
lice, religion, films, work, and “women.” 

The boys then asked, “What about having girls in?” 
In general, the boys thought it would be a good idea, but 
voluntarily excluded sex, although they wanted “the 
female point of view on the topics which they discussed.” 
However, the real reasons were not as easily discernible. 
One boy, though not overtly homosexual, seemed unsure 
of his own heterosexual status. Because probation rules 
forbid male officers from supervising females, it was de- 
cided that both a man and a woman probation officer 
should be present. It also was felt that they might provide 
father and mother figures in conflicted home cases. For 
some weeks only one girl attended. She spoke only when 
spoken to and finally was relegated to her self-appointed 
role of tea maker. She constantly demonstrated her 
presence in the way she served the tea, in what the 
author refers to as “a very sexy manner.’ In all, three 
girls attended with some regularity. The boys abandoned 
their taboo as to discussing sex and on one occasion there 
was a very serious discussion about premarital sexual re- 
lations. On that occasion the girl who seemed to repre- 
sent the boys’ “ideal group girl’ made her only appear- 
ance. She is described as “an attractive young woman, 
obviously intelligent, but with a defined point of view.” 
The author fails to elaborate upon this incident. 

The author felt the group’s progress was slow, prob- 
ably due to shortage of girls, the attending of a woman 
officer (eventually resolved by having one attend reg- 
ularly), and the fact that some of the boys had expressed 
group action previously, but the girls had not. He con- 
cluded that it was important to have all start on the same 
group level. The author questioned whether the group 
was not, in fact, functioning as a “fight, flight” group 
level. The overtly homosexual boy got very close to open 
discussion of his real trouble, but then discontinued 
attendance. 

As for leadership, the most aggressive boy verbally 
assumed status which he lost when he tried his personal 
scheme to raise funds to purchase a hostel for homeless 
young people. Eventually, the mantle of leadership fell 
upon a newly arrived member who was an active homo- 
sexual, only to be succeeded by a feminine and quite dis- 
turbed young woman. 

The author concludes with a quotation from Introduc- 
tion to Group Therapy by Slavson that “there is no room 
in group therapy for the compulsive, the paranoidal, the 
rigid, or the moralistic. The adult must be psychologically 
free and receptive in his attitude towards his charges 
and toward conditions that may contribute to his own 
development and effectiveness.” 

“Working With Parents,” by A. R. Stanley and John 
McCarthy (November 1965). The authors considered the 
possibility of establishing a parent group with similar 

roblems to meet with the probation officers and the pro- 

ationers and talk about their difficulties, share experi- 
ences, gain insight, and reduce anxiety. Both boys and 
girls were included and each was asked to invite parental 


participation, which seemed to appeal to these proba- 
tioners because now the parents were involved in keeping 
appointments with the probation office. Ten sets of parents 
and one mother who had been deserted were invited. All 
but one couple attended the first meeting. Thereafter, 
the group met at 3-week intervals with the senior pro- 
bation officer as the acknowledged leader. All probation 
officers attended at the same time, later met with the 
senior officer, produced written reports, and eventually 
assumed leadership in his absence. On conclusion, two of 
the parents wished to continue should another group be 
formed. The authors observe that “when the meetings 
came to a scheduled end (the ‘end of our probation’ as 
one father put it), we were both looking foward to the 
formation of the next group.” 

“The Office Group,” by Miss M. K. McCullough (No- 
vember 1965). Here is further extension of the group 
principle by way of application to casework discussion 
groups. Initially, the first meetings go smoothly, ac- 
cording to plan, but somewhere between the sixth and 
tenth meeting the group ventures into greater depth and 
enters feeling areas. Topics are given an _ individual’s 
particular opinion in thing or interest. Individuals relate 
with others, as well as with roles, such as with the leader, 
the opposite sex, the need to dominate or be dominated, 
etc. Insecurity is observed when an issue of personal 
support develops. The role of the senior emerges as exists 
in his own rights and in reality, but in some cases unreal 
projections hamper him. The carryover from group ex- 
perience to real life relationships affects everyone. Thus, 
the senior’s role, if inadequate or hampered, may obscure 
the desirable goals. The author concludes by observing, 
“I feel that a discussion group should, if possible, not 
consist of people constantly working together and if it 
must should take as a leader an ‘outside’ person—even 
if no more capable or better qualified than people avail- 
able in the group.” 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
Reviewed by JOHN A, SPRAGUE 


“Juvenile Court Judges in the United States,” by Regis 
H. Walther and Shirley D. McCune (October 1965). The 
authors, senior staff scientist, Center for the Behavioral 
Sciences, George Washington University, and research 
associate, with the same Center, respectively, offer the 
second of two articles which analyze the characteristics 
and working philosophies of juvenile court judges. 

The analysis or measurement was by means of a self- 
description inventory, the JAIM (Job Analysis and In- 
terest Measurement). This was completed by 292 juvenile 
court judges, 89 lawyers, 161 probation officers, and 33 
welfare workers. Judges and lawyers were found to have 
different styles for reacting to aggressive behavior. Judges 
tend to “pour oil on troubled waters” when faced with 
aggression, while lawyers are more likely to fight back. 
As to authority, judges tend to identify with authority; 
lawyers tend to be independent and autonomous. Judges 
scored higher on the scales relating to services to people 
while the lawyers scored higher on the scores relating 
to personal achievement. Judges liked to be thought of as 
helpful while lawyers preferred to be known as successful 
and brilliant. 

As to other court personnel, there was remarkable 
similarity in their social service orientation. Along with 
the judges, probation officers and welfare workers tend 
to be nonpunitive when confronted with aggressive be- 
havior. They shared an orientation toward social service 
rather than status attainment and intellectual achievement. 

“Group Reporting in Juvenile Probation,” by Olive T. 
Irwin (October 1965). The author, clinical instructor, 
Syracuse University School of Social Work, notes that 
while group therapy is used by many social agencies, 
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i appears to be little use of it in juvenile probation 
offices. 

Three experimental groups were formed, consisting of 
(1) adolescent boys, (2) adolescent girls; and (3) pre- 
adolescent boys. Meetings were on a weekly basis and 
it was immediately evident that the probationers were 
more willing to report. Absences were almost nonexistent. 
Also noted was an increase in verbalization. Probationers 
who were heretofore silent in interviews, talked freely. 
Further and obviously, the time of the probation officer 
was saved. 

It was felt that with preadolescent boys a high degree 
of nondirection on the part of the group leader is pos- 
sible. With older boys, however, nondirection leads to 
confusion. It was learned that it is best to exclude ex- 
tremely disturbed juveniles and it was found desirable 
to tape-record the sessions. Taping allows for a review by 
other staff members and the tape replay proved thera- 
peutic for the group members. 

“Portrait of a Glue Sniffer,” by Willie S. Ellison (Octo- 
ber 1965). The author, delinquency prevention officer, 
Juvenile Probation Department, Santa Clara County, 
California, tells that during recent years the practice of 
sniffing glue among juveniles has been a growing problem. 
The fumes from a glue used in constructing model air- 
planes is inhaled to produce an intoxicated-like condition. 
Over a period of 1 year, 100 cases of glue-sniffing were 
studied. It was found that the practice was a form of 
passive retreat and that sniffers suffer many of the basic 
characteristics of alcoholics and drug addicts. They were 
characterized by (1) low intelligence, (2) low socio- 
economic background, (3) membership in a minority 
group, and (4) weak personality structure. Most offenders 
were primarily males in the 13-to-15 age bracket. 

During this year of study there was also put into 
effect a program seeking to cope with the problem. The 
initial goal was to withdraw the juvenile from his habit 
and this was done by a 3-week placement within Juvenile 
Home. Following release there was an intensive coun- 
seling program with the dangers of sniffing explained 
to the juvenile and his parents. 

The author concludes that it is difficult to measure 
the success of the program at this point. He has found that 
there is need for closer contact between the schools, law 
enforcement personnel, public health officials, and other 
public and private agencies. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SmitH, M.D. 


“‘Promiscuity in Adolescence,” by Paul A. Walters, Jr., 
M.D. (July 1965). The author begins this article with the 
premise that chastity is no longer accepted as a necessary 
virtue among young college women in the United States. In 
tracing the background for this development he makes a dis- 
tinction between promiscuous premarital sexual intercourse 
and that which he regards as normative experimentation. The 
former is characterized by a lack of selectiveness, selections 
based upon fulfilling narcissistic needs, and choices resulting 
from the re-enactment and maintenance of infantile ties to the 
parents. On the other hand, a female adolescent, whose ego is 
developing normally, will seek to broaden her acquaintances, 
some of which will turn into friendships. Such relationships 
generally remain chaste until young adulthood. At this time, 
the relationship can develop more emotional openness, with 
trust and agreement on life’s goals; a relationship in which the 
author believes fidelity is the primary concern. Within such 
a close trusting relationship, the author believes that sexual 
experimentation may occur with few feelings of shame or guilt. 

Thus, the author sees the sexual code of young college 
women as being a strict one based upon the quality of the total 
relationship rather than on externally imposed sexual prohi- 
bitions. Within this context he sees the chastity of adolescence 


as later being replaced by a relationship in which fidelity is the 
ultimate goal. 

*‘Sexual Morality and the Dilemma of the Colleges,” by Dana 
L. Farnsworth, M.D. (July 1965). In this article, Dr. Farns- 
worth points to the dilemma which faces faculty, students, 
and parents in establishing acceptable standards for sexual 
behavior in the face of a series of conflicting sexual moralities 
which are part of today’s culture. He describes three general 
points of view as follows: (1) traditional morality in which 
principles of restraint, control, and the strengthening of the 
total moral fiber of society are stressed with marriage as a 
cherished institution; (2) the ‘‘new morality’’ which stresses 
fidelity and permits physical sex after the establishment of 
friendship and love, so long as there is no exploitation of the 
sexual partner; (3) amorality in which it is held that no 
restrictions are necessary, sexual impulses being allowed free 
rein for the realization of satisfaction, and the release of 
tension, anxiety, and frustrations. 

Dr. Farnsworth points out that until these confusions are 
resolved, we are not in a favorable position to further the 
development of programs to assist young people in the achieve- 
ment of sexual maturity. He recommends that communication 
among parents, faculty members, and students be facilitated 
by personal discussions, seminars, and other methods designed 
to explore the complex issues involved in the choice of behav- 
ior. He emphasizes that the goal should be to help each student 
develop a healthy personality in which sexuality plays a 
satisfying and constructive role. 

An Editorial: “Adolescents in State Hospitals: Expensive 
Expediency,” by Anita Gilbert (October 1965). Although accu- 
rate figures are not available on the precise number of adoles- 
cents in state mental hospitals, state hospital officials and 
experts in problems of adolescence claim an alarming rise in 
the number of adolescent residents. Dr. Leo Kanner recently 
pointed out that, since only a relatively small percentage of 
those under the age of 15 admitted to state hospitals were 
actually classified as psychotic, there is a question as to 
whether these individuals were really in need of hospitalization. 
Furthermore, it is generally accepted that state hospitals do 
not have adequate facilities and personnel to provide special- 
ized care for adolescents. At the same time, judges, welfare 
workers, and other professional persons faced with increasing 
numbers of teenagers in trouble are seeking psychiatric 
inpatient facilities where adolescents may receive psychiatric 
help for emotional problems which seem to require their 
separation from the community. 

In the absence of adequate facilities and trained staff, treat- 
ment programs for adolescents in state hospitals tend to rely 
heavily upon drug therapies and frequent interward transfers, 
neither of which produces lasting improvement. In short, the 
author believes that state hospital programs for adolescents 
are generally inadequate, if not truly deplorable. She points 
out that youngsters under the age of 16 are not tried in adult 
courts, nor do we sanction their placement in correctional 
institutions for adults. By the same token, she feels that we 
should insist that adolescents not be placed in adult state 
hospitals. In the alternative, Mrs. Gilbert recommends the 
development of effective programs for emotionally disturbed , 
teenagers who are in need of psychiatric care. 


“Mental Retardation: Some Legal and Moral! Consider- 
ations,’”’ by David L. Bazelon (October 1965). In this excellent 
paper Judge Bazelon points out that we have a new national 
concern for the problems of the mentally retarded; a desire to 
make the best application of the many significant advances 
which have enhanced understanding and knowledge of this 
group. He points out that these advances were originally 
sparked by a few dedicated professionals whose zeal resulted 
in vastly increased financial support. He believes that indi- 
vidual members of the mental health and behavioral profes- 
sions must continue to do everything they can to exploit the 
growing body of knowledge concerning mental retardation, to 
be certain that the law and other agencies make the fullest 
use of this information. 

Judge Bazelon suggests that professionals may assist the 
courts in the application of the tests for criminal responsibility 
by explaining the relationships between retardation and 
adverse behavior. He believes that professionals may assist 
the police in evaluating the validity of confessions retained 
from retarded persons. The expert also has a role to play in 
commitment proceedings by providing advice as to the medical 
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or psychological need for confinement. Thus, Judge Bazelon 
sees the professionals’ responsibility as one of insuring that all 
of the medical and psychological information needed to make 
better decisions is available to the legislatures, courts, police, 
and social agencies. Finally, he states that the professional has 
a civic duty to disseminate information about retardation to 
the general public, as well as to the scientific community. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON FOx 


“Criteria for Prison Location and Structure,” by W. T. 
McGrath (April 1965). The Canadian Corrections As- 
sociation is a national organization concerned with crime 
and delinquency. Its official statement indicates that a 
prison should be designed to give expression to modern 
treatment concepts. 


“Suggestibility in Delinquents,” by Kathleen L. Beattie 
and F. R. Wake (April 1965). An experiment on sug- 
gestibility was made on 18 delinquents and a conirol group 
of 88 nondelinquents in Ottawa, Ontario. Results indicated 
that gang members were more suggestible than nongang 
members, though not significantly, and the differences 
between gang and nongang were greatest in the delin- 
quent group. Further, dependent persons are more 
suggestible. 

“The Church in Corrections,” by A. M. Kirkpatrick 
(April 1965). Clergy and laymen have been seeking 
practical ways in which to help in the rehabilitative 
process. A recent monograph by a Reverend J. T. L. James 
entitled, A New Look at the Offender, shows that rela- 
tionships proposed by words such as, “let us pray,” have 
no meaning for the offender. 


“An Investigation into Habitual Offenders,” by Pro- 
fessor Dr. H. Van Rooy, O. F. M. (April 1965). The Dutch 
penal code can administer a sentence to offenders who are 
partially mentally deficient or disturbed and not wholly 
accountable for their offenses so that the delinquent 
may be “placed at the disposal of the government.” There 
was some suggestion that the decision to use this measure 
has been taken haphazardly by the judiciary and that 
some offenders are placed at the government’s disposal 
only coincidentally, while similar others are not. The 
Criminological Institute of the State University of Gron- 
ingen conducted a thorough examination of 32 habitual 
offenders at the request of the Minister of Justice. The 
results of the study suggest that the decision to place 
at disposal or not is less haphazard than it appeared 
at first glance. 


“Advocating a National Association of Juvenile and 
Family Court Judges,” by H. Tedford G. Andrews (April 
1965). The Juvenile and Family Court is a court of the 
future to meet the growing multitude of complicated 
human problems in an increasingly intense society. The 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges in the United 
States recently held its 27th annual conference. Canada 
is just 27 years behind, the author states, by not having 
a similar organization. 

“It’s Time To Abolish the Notion of Pre-Delinquency !” 
by J. V. Fornataro (April 1965). Delinquency is a legal 
concept and not a clinical symptom. Thus the expression, 
“‘predelinquency,” has the effect of presenting a human 
difficulty under a grotesque and distorting light. Because 
predelinquency is a defective conception, bad organi- 
zation and concepts have been developed to accommodate 
it, such as “incorrigible,” “truant,” “unmanageable,” “be- 
yond the control of their guardians,’ or “in need of 
protection.” 


“Comments on the Application of ‘Russon’s Design for 
Clinical Classification of Offenders,’ ” by George Tolhurst 
(April 1965). An operational classification of delinquents 
was submitted by Russon in The Canadian Journal of 


Corrections in 1963 under the title, “A Design for Clinical 
Classification of Offenders,” which drew heavily from 
Sullivan, Grant, and Grant:“The Development of Inter- 
personal Maturity: Application to Delinquency,” Psy- 
chiatry, 1957. Staff reaction in a practical situation 
found some of the definitions difficult to identify. While 
the ideas underlying the classification are sound, they 
oversimplify a complex process. 


“Theory and Development of Pre-Sentence Reports in 
Ontario,” by G. G. McFarlane (April 1965). The pre- 
sentence report is a fact-finding instrument for use in 
classifying and sentencing offenders. A comparison is 
made between British Departmental Committee Proposals 
of 1962 with Ontario Policy and Practices in Probation 
in 1963 and with the United States’ National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency Theory and Proposals in 1962. 
Ontario’s emphasis on the presentence reports at the 
meeting on individualizing the sentence concurs and, 
in some respects, goes beyond any of the statements in 
Great Britian or the United States. This scholarly paper 
draws on history and law to place presentence reports 
in Ontario in a solid context that shows Ontario to be 
prepared to take leadership in the use of the presentence 


report in rehabilitation and individualizing sentences and 
justice. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 


Probation 
(Germany) 


Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“Civil Law Basis of Probation,” by Dr. H. J. Bull (Octo- 
ber 1965). This article is based on lectures addressed to 
probation officer trainees. It deals with individual legal 
problems concerning certain probationers and with the 
question of how to advise them in a given situation. 

The author, an attorney at Hamburg, states that the 
probation officer may not represent the probationer as 
attorney in a law suit; this would violate a specific statute 
which prohibits representation by unqualified persons. 
Nevertheless, he may sometimes give elementary legal 
advice and that may even be desirable in certain cases. 
For example, there may be a question of liability for 
damages, even in connection with the offense for which 
the probationer has been convicted. A criminal conviction 
does not automatically create civil liability and, even where 
liability exists, the extent of damages may be in dispute. 

Where the probation officer feels that his client has a 
bona fide case, he may advise him to defend himself 
against a civil action. According to the author, this may 
be true even in a case where the criminal court has made 
the payment of damages a condition of probation; in such 
a case, the criminal court would be willing to accept the 
decision of the civil court. 


“Questions of Civil and Administrative Law in the Pro- 
bation Service,” by Erwin Baumann (October 1965). 
The author, a probation officer at Wiesbaden, concurs with 
the previous writer in the general proposition that a 
probation officer may not assume the functions of an 
attorney but may and should, nevertheless, be able to 
give advice and assistance in certain situations. This is 
particularly so in the field of domestic relations where 
many problems exist with reference to divorce, legal 
separation, and the custody and support of children. 

The probation officer may, and does, sometimes per- 
suade a civil creditor (e.g., an insurance company) to 
reduce or waive a claim against the probationer where 
this is necessary in order to give him a chance for economic 
rehabilitation. 

In the field of administrative law, there are frequent 
difficulties in obtaining or restoring necessary licenses 
for the practice of a trade, including driver’s and chauf- 
feur’s licenses. The author believes that the authorities 
are tending to be too strict in these matters and recom- 
mends a more liberal policy in individual cases. 
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“Probation in Cases of Members of the Bundeswehr,” 
by Eberhard Fietze (October 1965). This and the follow- 
ing two articles deal with the relationship between pro- 
bation and the armed forces. Mr. Fietze, a probation 
officer at Treysa, specifically discusses the situation where 
a civilian probationer has entered the Army (either, as 
a draftee or by voluntary enlistment). Somewhat to your 
reviewer’s surprise, it is the policy of the courts to con- 
tinue the exercise of their jurisdiction; apparently there 
are no legal obstacles. As a practical matter, the func- 
tions of the probation officer are reduced in such a case. 
Whatever he may accomplish can only be done through 
the cooperation of military commanders; and it is up to 
the probation officer to obtain such cooperation when 
necessary. 


“Treatment of Youthful Offenders by the Bundeswehr,” 
by Johannes Meister (October 1965). The author, a pro- 
bation officer at Heilbronn, deals more specifically with 
the question of acceptance or rejection for enlistment 
and induction. The draft boards exercise a certain amount 
of discretion in that matter; the military authorities in 
charge of voluntary enlistments are more likely to re- 
ject a candidate who has a juvenile court record. Com- 
manding officers in the field are sometimes more liberal 
in this respect than their bureaucratic superiors. 

“The Probationer in the Bundeswehr,” by Hans Joachim 
Heine (October 1965). This article deals with probation 
under military law itself. Both judicial and nonjudicial 
punishment in the Army can be suspended for a period 
of probation and members of the armed forces may be 
appointed as probation officers in individual cases. 

The author, a probation officer at Darmstadt, also 
treats questions discussed in the two previous articles, 
covering the acceptance of a probationer for entrance 
into the armed forces and the function of the civilian 
probation officer in the event that his client is drafted 
and enters the Army. He discusses the possibility of a 
reduced civilian supervision by the probation officer and 
the alternative of a complete suspension of probation 
supervision for the duration of military service. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by Harry W. SCHLOETTER 


In the October 1965 issue there is a series of three 
articles relating to behavior and aversion therapy in the 
treatment of delinquency. The first article entitled, “The 
Techniques of Behaviour Therapy and Delinquent Be- 
haviour,” by H. Gwynne Jones, a senior lecturer in psy- 
chology, St. George’s Hospital Medical School, is fol- 
lowed by an article by Michael Gelder, of The Institute 
of Psychiatry, The Maudsley Hospital, London, entitled 
“Can Behaviour Therapy Contribute to the Treatment of 
Delinquency?” This is followed by “Should Aversion and 
Behaviour Therapy Be Used in the Treatment of Delin- 
quency,” by H. M. Holden, a consultant psychiatrist at 
Tavistock Clinic and psychiatrist at Portman Clinic. 

According to the editors of the journal, the three articles 
may be fairly described as a balanced symposium on the 
principles, practice, and ethical justification of behaviour 
and aversion therapy. The purpose in presenting these ar- 
ticles was to study the applicability of certain types of pro- 
fessional treatment of patients who have been diagnosed 
either in law courts or in psychiatric practice as delin- 
quents. There is little clinical material at this time and 
this issue sheds considerable light on this topic, even if 
many of the conclusions arrived at are in the nature of 
guesses. 

Behavior therapy, however, is engaging increasing at- 
tention among many psychiatrists and those working in 
behavior fields as one form of treatment. 

Mr. Jones summarizes the concepts and techniques of 
behavior therapy with references to the principles of 


learning theory. Dr. Gelder supports Mr. Jones’ theoreti- 
cal presentation and presents the rationale and results of 
treatment in certain nondelinquent cases. He also points 
out the great need for proper selection of cases, the 
proper psychological atmosphere and some of the ethical 
and practical difficulties that may arise as well as the 
controversial nature of this method when applied to 
delinquents. 

Dr. Holden, however, is concerned primarily with the 
medical and philosophical basis of aversion treatment. 
He avoids making a judgment as to the efficacy of the 
method or of its theoretical basis. Considerable time is 
spent in his article on what the role of the physician 
should be. Dr. Holden is quite emphatic in his denuncia- 
tion of behavior therapy as a method of treatment. 


“Varieties of Delinquent Types” (concluded), by Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck (October 1965). In the July 1965 
issue of The British Journal of Criminology, Professors 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck outlined the first part of a 
typological study in the field of criminology. This cur- 
rent article and the earlier article should be regarded as 
an introduction to a more comprehensive elaboration on 
this subject by the authors. 

The Gluecks maintain that the fundamental orientation 
(or bias) of the worker plays a major role in the typology 
he ultimately arrives at and in the explanations and 
rationalizations with which he supports them. For ex- 
ample, if the worker is a sociologist, his conclusions are 
likely to make “much of such concepts as delinquency 
subculture, peer culture, class culture, differential as- 
sociation, self-image.” However, if he follows the psy- 
choanalytic approach his data is likely to be put into 
Freudian terms. Following in the same pattern, if the 
expert is a psychologist, we are likely to have stressed 
such items as perception, intelligence, and personality. 
The authors indicate that subcultures exert a selected 
and varied influence on individuals and that, therefore, 
to emphasize only the role they exert in bringing about 
the final products of delinquents and delinquency—while 
perhaps ignoring the role of differences among these 
individuals—is basically unprofessional. 

The study by the Gluecks involves research into treat- 
ment types. They feel it is highly important because of 
the varieties of individual treatments which are related 
to differences in background of the delinquent. Their 
continuing attempts to present serious research to the 
field through such studies merit professional interest. 


SOCIALIST LEGALITY 
and 


SOVIET JUSTICE 


Reviewed by PETER P. LEJINS 


This review comprises the second half of the year 1965 
(July-December) of the two journals, with the exception of the 
last issue of Soviet Justice which, at the time of this writing, 
had not been received (issues 7-12 of Socialist Legality and 
issues 13-23 of Soviet Justice). Readers who have not read the 
earlier reviews of these two journals in the June and December 
1965 issues of FEDERAL PROBATION would do well to familiarize 
themselves with these for the benefit of the introductory and 
explanatory statements given there. 

If one looks for some central theme in the issues of Socialist 
Legality under review, one may well single out the attention 
given to the topic of prosecution and investigation of crime 
and the role and functions of the prosecuting attorney. It may 
be necessary to explain for the benefit of the American reader 
that the prosecuting attorney (‘‘prokuror’”’) does not quite 
have a counterpart in the American system of justice. The 
functions of the office are conceived much broader that those 
of a U. S. prosecuting attorney in criminal cases. The “‘pro- 
kuror”’ is a sort of general guardian of legality, who not only 
may step in but also is obligated tu do so whenever the laws or 
the administrative regulations are violated or are not properly 
enforced and the responsible personnel is not fulfilling its 
functions. Thus the “prokuror’”’ functions not only in the area 
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of criminal law enforcement, but also in civil and admini- 
strative proceedings. Accordingly, the title ‘“‘prokuror’” has 
been variedly translated into English as “‘prosecuting attor- 
ney,” “government attorney,” and ‘attorney general,” and 
his function has been described as “‘the general supervisory 
function of the prosecutor.” It is probably fair to say that the 
“prokuror,” more than any other member of the team of law 
enforcement, represents the point of view of the state, its 
government, and the existing legal order. 

The preoccupation of Socialist Legality with the functions 
and role of the prosecuting attorney seems to stem from a 
concern regarding the increase in serious criminality and 
juvenile and youthful offenses that is apparent in many of the 
articles under review, the general claim that crime in the 
Soviet Union is on the decrease notwithstanding. Thus the 
first five articles of the July issue deal with the topic of prose- 
cution and investigation, and the theme also reappears later 
in the journal. The August issue devotes a whole section to the 
office of the prosecuting attorney in the Soviet Union, begin- 
ning with a report on a special conference held on the subject 
and ascribed outstanding significance for the state of law 
enforcement and suppression of crime. 

The lead article in October, ‘“‘Intensification of the Fight 
Against Especially Dangerous Crimes,” is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of another very high-level conference with the partici- 
pation of the key prosecuting attorneys of the Soviet Union. 
And finally, the December issue, too, returns to the description 
and analysis of the proper functioning of the apparatus of 
prosecution. 

Space does not permit a detailed analysis of these many 
articles. The major lines of emphasis are, however, quite 
uniform and clear. The key to the suppression and prevention 
of criminality is seen in the strict enforcement of the existing 
laws and the administration of punitive sanctions especially 
with regard to recidivists and serious offenders. That punish- 
ment is the most fundamental way of dealing with crime is 
one of the basic tenets of Soviet criminal justice and it is 
continuously being justified by quotations from Lenin and 
other greats of Soviet ideology. Since, in accordance with the 
prevailing Soviet conception, punishment is assigned also a 
corrective function, most references to correction actually 
mean punitive sanctions which are supposed to correct. Like- 
wise, the enforcement of law and punishment for crimes 
remain the central topic also in the discussion of prevention, 
because prevention is usually interpreted as abstention from 
crime because of the awareness of the inevitability of punish- 
ment. Thus an American reader, who is accustomed to dealing 
with corrections and prevention as primarily nonpunitive 
activities, should be well aware of the fact that in the Soviet 
usage these concepts have a different meaning. It should be 
pointed out that the emphasis on punishment leads, of course, 
to the explanation of all criminality in terms of personal 
responsibility for the offensive acts. One could hardly expect 
it to be otherwise, because the Socialist order and the basic 
structure of Soviet society are axiomatically assumed to be 
right and could, of course, not be blamed for any negative 
developments. Such are either the fault of the individual him- 
self or of the evil heritage of the days of capitalism. One should 
also point up the recurrence of the topic of just punishment 
and the just procedural handling of the accused. Leniency and 
reference to potential correction of the offender in the sense 
in which correction is understood in the United States are 
mentioned occasionally with regard to first and less serious 
offenders. 

Another topic that is represented by several articles in the 
period under review is that of the release of inmates before 
the expiration of sentence and conditional release. One might 
single out an article by Prokuror S. Tyurin in the December 
issue, “Correction: The Only Basis for Release Before Expi- 
ration of Sentence and for Conditional Release.” Mr. Tyurin 
condemns these forms of release if they are applied as a matter 
of routine, almost as a right of the individual, based on the 
absence of violations of institutional rules and a reasonable 
work record. Tyurin emphasizes that the conduct of the 
inmate in the institution is no proof of his rehabilitation. 
According to him the attitudes of the inmate toward his offense 
and awareness on his part that what he did was wrong, are 
essential elements in correction, and no earlier,release or 
conditional release should be granted unless the presence of 
such attitudes is clearly established. As Mr. Tyurin puts it, 


both “objective” and “subjective” elements in the behavior 
of the inmate must be taken into account and evaluated in 
order to justify an earlier release. 

especial interest to the American reader who is not 
already familiar with the fundamentals of Soviet criminal 
justice is an article that appears in the December issue and 
gives the quintessence of the Soviet theory of criminal behav- 
ior, of the function of law enforcement, the concept of cor- 
rection, and the theory of prevention. The title of this article 
is “Liquidation of Criminality and Elimination of All Causes 
That Create It: A Programmatic Request of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union.” The article bears no byline, can 
therefore be considered as an editorial, and is intended as an 
aid to those who study the Marxian-Leninist theory of the 
state and the law. This article contains nothing basically new, 
but in exceptionally precise and concise language it gives a 
clear statement on the above topics. It would be well to have 
this article translated and have it available for those who are 
_—— in Soviet law enforcement, corrections, and crimi- 
nology. 

Of considerable interest is the report on the recent Third 
Congress of the United Nations on Prevention of Crime and 
Treatment of Offenders, which took place in Stockholm in 
August 1965, written by a Soviet delegate to that Congress, 
Dr. I. Karpets (November, No. 11). The members of the U.S. 
delegation in Stockholm gained the impression from listening 
to the speeches of the Soviet delegates that the latter were 
more ready to recognize the presence of the crime and delin- 
quency problem in the Soviet Union and therefore stressed 
mutual interests with the delegates of the Western countries 
than they had been, for instance, in London in 1960, where 
the key theme of the Soviet delegation was the solution of the 
crime problem by the Socialist countries as contrasted with 
the growing criminality of the Western democracies. In Stock- 
holm the phase “all of us (meaning also the Western repre- 
sentatives) have come here to solve problems which we share 
in common” was heard often from Soviet delegates, even in 
their official pronouncements. The official report by Dr. Kar- 
pets certainly denies what appeared to be a mellowed and 
more cooperative attitude on the part of the Marxians. In it 
we have a complete return to the old picture of the capitalistic 
order smarting under the burden of criminality and acknowl- 
edging that social change is one of the latter’s main causes. 
This is contrasted with the alleged firm trend of lessening 
criminality and delinquency in the Soviet Union, where the 
social changes bring about an improvement in the crime 
situation—meaning true progress also in that respect _ 

Let us now turn to Soviet Justice. As was pointed out in the 
earlier reviews of the two journals, there is considerable paral- 
lelism in the subject matter discussed in the two publications. 
Soviet Justice for the period under review also devotes a 
considerable amount of attention to the prosecuting attorney 
and to release prior to expiration of sentence. Number 15 
(August), for instance, has an article on “Further Strength- 
ening of Supervision by Prosecuting Attorneys and the Most 
Meticulous Observance of Legality in Criminal Cases by the 
Court.” Also, the topic of the theory of criminality receives 
considerable space. As something of a counterpart to the 
above-mentioned article on “Liquidation of Criminality, etc.” 
in Soviet Legality is the article by Professor V. Kudryavtsev 
on “Current Problems of Soviet Criminology.” 

On the other hand, Soviet Justice dwells on the topics which 
received priority treatment in both journals in the earlier 
months of the year, namely, the comrades’ courts—the role 
of which is further extolled—and the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

The American reader will sit up when he comes to the article 
entitled “The Great Society and Citadel of Criminality” 
(October issue, No. 19). The article represents the most violent 
condemnation of the United States as a capitalist country that 
pretends to be the Great Society and at the same time is 
presumably permeated by a monstrous amount of crime. 
American sources are used quite skillfully and competently: 
Statistical reports on the increase of crime and delinquency are 
quoted profusely; there are statements of law enforcement 
officers, quoted by name, on the ever-increasing volume of all 
the kinds of crime that they have to contend with in the major 
cities. Reference is made to the floods of pornographic liter- 
ature, to statements of political leaders who point to the 
magnitude of the crime problem in the United States, the 
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multibillion-dollar operations of organized crime that is too 
powerful to be touched by anybody, and the sensationalist 
descriptions of individual offenses in American newspapers. 
All this is interwoven into a composite picture of the hopeless 
depravity and degeneration of the capitalistic order, spiced 
here and there with quotations from the Marxian Solons who 
predicted all this long ago and are thus proved correct. 
The current efforts by the United States Government and 
public to contain the problem of crime and delinquency are 
summarily dismissed as innocuous, ineffective, and hopeless. 
The term “revolting” (otvratitelno) appears repeatedly, and 
the whole sinister characterization is concluded with a sar- 
castic ridicule of President Johnson’s claim to a Great Society. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“We Ask the Wrong Questions About Crime,” _by 
William M. McCord (The New York Times Magazine, 
November 21, 1965). The author believes that the Na- 
tional Crime Commission appointed by President Johnson 
is seeking the answers to some questions which need not 
be asked. For example, he considers any question about 
the increase in drug addiction among young people to be 
unworthy of an answer since such addiction is not in- 
creasing and since, in his opinion, we should be con- 
sidering how to satisfy their longing for this “indispens- 
able psychological crutch.” He is rather skeptical about 
the wisdom of asking why organized crime continues to 
expand since he is dubious about any such growth. Ef- 
fective and vigorous law enforcement, according to Mr. 
McCord, is sufficient to stem the tide. 

The third unnecessary question pertains to parole 
violations. Although accepting the figure indicating that 
one-third of our parolees return to crime, the author sees 
marked improvement in our rehabilitation program over 
the years and is impressed with the use of prediction 
tables, individual and group therapy, modernized prison 
facilities, and the development of special treatment pro- 
jects for juveniles. He recommends increased parole 
personnel, indeterminate sentences, counseling centers, 
and an improved employment placement program for 
releasees. 

The writer suggests that the National Crime Commission 
should forthwith dispose of the question as to why one 
man breaks the law and the other becomes a good citizen 
although both grew up under the same circumstances. 


He believes the Commission would be wise to examine the 
issues of delinquency prediction and the manner in which 
society can utilize the findings of research projects to 
prevent children from becoming delinquents. Although 
it is recognized that juvenile delinquency knows no eco- 
nomic or educational boundaries and the Commission may 
seek out the reasons for this change in the delinquency 
climate, the writer believes that it is more urgent to 
eliminate racial discrimination, family disintergration, 
and other symptoms of industrial civilization. To eliminate 
crime in America will require a revolution, according 
to Mr. McCord. But the Crime Commission can sweep 
away false questions and propose solutions to new ques- 
tions that the public has hardly examined. What would 
happen if we legalized drug addiction, gambling, and 
prostitution? Should American lawyers abandon their 
concepts of “responsibility” and “wilful intent” and 
should judges sentence not according to the offense but the 
nature of the offender? Should society step in and ex- 
ercise control in a family that inevitably will produce 
law violators? If these questions are confronted, the 
me believes the Commission will have fulfilled its 
uty. 


“Working Their Way Through Jail,” by Gertrude 
Samuels (The New York Times Magazine, November 
14, 1965). Selected prisoners in Santa Clara County, 
California, are allowed “work furloughs” in the community 
enabling them to support their families, pay the county 
room and board, and in some cases to pay their union 
dues and an imposed fine. The rehabilitation center where 
they spend the night has no bars or cells and no armed 
guards. The majority of furloughees are misdemeanants 
serving short terms. 

If the prisoner is approved by the rehabilitation staff, 
he is returned to the sentencing court with a request for 
modification of sentence to admit him to work furlough. 
To help a prisoner on work furlough begin work a loan of 
up to $20 may be made by the ranch to pay for work clothes, 
tools, and transportation to work. He is forbidden to 
visit bars, to make unauthorized po calls or visits to 
his family, and must return to the center with no pur- 
chases. Work furlough prisoners are in demand because 
there is no absenteeism and the men report for work in 


good condition. 


Some law enforcement officers oppose the program. 
Other critics contend that the inmates probably could 
have been placed on probation. Sponsors of the program 
would like to see a research project developed to determine 
how the work furlough program prepares an inmate for 
adjustment on release and whether the recidivist rate 
is lower than in conventional jails. The work furlough 
idea is spreading in California and in other states. 


_ If you think you came into being for the purpose of taking an 
important part in the administration of events, to guard a province 
of the moral creation from ruin, and that its salvation hangs on the 
success of your single arm, you have wholly mistaken your business. 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a little gratuitous ex- 
ercise every day. That is, be systematically ascetic or heroic in 
little unnecessary points, do every day or two something for no other 
reason than that you would rather not do it, so that when the hour 
of dire need draws nigh, it may find you not unnerved and untrained 


to stand the test. 


—WILLIAM JAMES 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED By BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D 
Department of Sociology, University of Maryland 


Criminology for the General Reader 


Crime in a Changing Society. By Howard Jones. Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1965. Pp. 174. 95 cents. 


Convinced that crime is shockingly on the increase through- 
out the Western World, Dr. Jones, a British sociologist at the 
University of Leicester, has written a concise book on crim- 
inology meant to educate the lawman in the battle against 
crime. With surprisingly little sacrifice of depth, he has man- 
aged to simplify many criminological concepts so that they 
may be easily understood by the lay reader. 

The book contains lucid discussions of some of the classic 
areas of criminology; crime statistics, the question of biologi- 
cal predisposition, sociological etiology, psychological moti- 
vation, justice, socialization of the courts, correctional treat- 
ment, and shifting morality. The book’s coverage of most of 
these areas is standard and provides an objective reporting of 
the varying viewpoints along with keen analysis. The unreli- 
able framework of crime statistics is exposed in all its tortuous 
directions. The history of criminology is handled routinely, 
beginning with the positivist influence of Lombroso and 
ranging through psychological determinism. The interplay of 
heredity and environment is made understandable and there 
is a particularly good explanation of unconscious motivation. 
The book is remarkably up-to-date on sociological theory and 
mentions, for example, discoveries regarding the diminishing 
importance of poverty as a crime factor. 

Dr. Jones, does not hesitate to raise philosophical issues in 
an original manner and it is this quality that elevates his book 
to a level that is useful to the professional criminologist. He 
has a decided point of view on fundamental crime causation 
and the practical treatment of offenders. 

Rejecting the idea that Western countries are merely expe- 
riencing another “‘crime wave,”’ Dr. Jones suggests that our 
crime figures are not a passing phenomenon but represent a 
continuing process of change in our way of life. It is disturbing 
to reflect on the direction of our social change when we note 
that the trend of present-day crime is toward the more aggres- 
sive type of offense. Youth, as a major instrument of social 
change, finds itself with a disproportionate share of the overall 
crime rate and, ominously, also finds itself with a dispropor- 
tionate share of the increase in violent crimes. It is recognized 
that the pace of change in our modern society increases 
geometrically and has already reached an astounding point. 
The communal instability that appears to be a consequence of 
social change is destined to become a constantly expanding 
breeder of crime, unless, presumably, we can somehow develop 
a dynamic process of positive community adaptation to the 
concentric shock waves of societal transformation. 

Not so long ago it was fashionable for social philosophers 
to use the phrase “social lag” in referring to the uneven race 
between social science and technological development. Dr. 
Jones emphasizes the need for social education and moral 
revitalization in order to close the gap. He wisely urges com- 
prehensive consideration of the total process of crime causation. 

The book’s closing chapter isolates the predominant social 
force which is working toward fostering an increase in crime 
in the Western World. In a word, it is materialism. Our mass- 
production society and our ever-expanding economy lead toa 
replacement of human values by material values. Wealth is 
measured by the number of late model appliances in the house- 
hold, youth is equated with the drinking of soda pop, and sex 
has to do with using the right hair cream. What might be 
termed the entertainment explosion has brought about an 
impoverishment of family life. The interests of family members 
have become centrifugal under the entertainment impact. Dr. 
Jones speaks of the emotional anemia of the modern family. 

Our crime rate is growing at a time when the welfare state 
is fairly well entrenched. The trouble, as Dr. Jones points out, 
is that the welfare state is mainly concerned with material 
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things—medical care, housing, financial security, ete. What 
it has not yet provided, supposedly, are moral concomitants. 
It is predicted that the attention of criminologists will be 
gradually drawn away from poverty areas to the areas of the 
affluent society. 

_ Most of the book is based on the present-day social scene 
in England and not all of the sociological phenomena are 
translatable to the American culture. Nevertheless, enough 
similarities exist to make the book worthwhile to the American 
reader, both lay and professional. 


New York City EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI 


Probation and Parole Reader 


Sourcebook on Probation, Parole and Pardons: Second Edition. 
By Charles L. Newman, with introduction by Milton G. 
Rector. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1964. 
Pp. 329. $9.50. 


In the past decade a number of readers in the field of 
corrections have been published. With the increase in the 
number of journals and the amount of material being published 
in this field, such readers soon become dated, creating a need 
for revision. Mr. Newman’s present work is such an attempt 
at revising his earlier edition. 

This second edition of a reader, which was first published 
in 1958, contains, as did the first edition, 11 chapters consisting 
of 39 published articles and excerpts of official documents plus 
two original articles. The second edition also includes a short 
introduction by Milton Rector. Only three articles from the 
first edition were replaced. Even though the new articles that 
were added (Eileen L. Younghusband on Social Work and 
Corrections, Ronald Beattie on Measuring the Effectiveness 
of Probation, and Joan Havel on Intensive Parole Supervision) 
are all creditable additions, it hardly meets the claim which 
appears on the cover that the book has been revised through- 
out and brought completely up to date. 

Unfortunately Mr. Newman, by not responding to many of 
the excellent criticisms made of the first edition and recent 
innovations, has missed an opportunity to produce a book 
which would be a significant contribution to the field of cor- 
rections. Some of the weaknesses of the book are: First, the 
continued practice of omitting footnotes from the original 
articles; second, continued failure to provide summaries and 
bibliographies; third, failure to utilize a larger variety of 
journals in article selection; fourth, failure to include material 
on presentence investigation; fifth, failure to add theoretical 
articles; sixth, failure to expand the reader to include current 
material on prerelease guidance centers and work release pro- 
grams (just to name two important areas related to probation 
and parole); and seventh, failure to update the material on 
many sections, e.g., the sections on parole prediction, parole 
supervision and treatment, etc. Only two articles included in 
the book have been published since 1960. This is certainly 
not a fair indication of quantity or quality of the work that 
has been published in the past few years and raises questions 
as to whether the book is actually a revision. 

Despite its many shortcomings, this reader continues to be 
the best available. The book’s major contribution continues 
to be careful treatment of the origin and historical develop- 
ment of parole and probation. The articles, which are drawn 
primarily from FEDERAL PROBATION and the publications of 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency (formerly 
N.P.P.A.), written mostly by practitioners rather than theor- 
eticians, continue to make this work of some significance for 
practitioners. However, if one purchased a copy of the first 
edition, the limited changes made in the second edition and 
the continued deficiencies certainly do not warrant an invest- 
ment in the new edition. 


University of Maryland GEORGE A. POWNALL 
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Theory and Practice in Corrections 


Readings in mtg and Penology. Edited by David 
Dressler. New York: Columbia University Press, 1964. Pp. 
698. $6.00 (paper). 


In a very interesting and engaging way, Mr. Dressler, has 
compiled a group of 75 articles which should appeal to all 
who are working in the field of corrections. Basically sociol- 
ogical in scope, the book is intended primarily for the student 
of criminology and penology. However, the range of topics is 
wide enough for both student and practitioner alike. 

Mr. Dressler’s volume is dedicated to the proposition that 
“theory is theory and practice is practice and sometime the 
twain must meet.’”’ The purpose of the book is to “‘explore the 
hiatus between theory and practice.” In his selection of articles 
and their arrangement, Mr. Dressler thoroughly explores this 
*thiatus” between theory and practice, and at the same time, 
gives the reader a concise “‘overview”’ of the present status of 
the field of corrections. The book is divided into six parts: 
I. The Data of Criminology and Penology; II. Behavior Pat- 
terns of Offenders; III. The Search for Explanations; IV. The 
Administration of Justice; V. Peno-Correctional and Treat- 
ment Programs; VI. Prevention. 

For the mature student, this series of articles should serve 
as excellent collateral reading material with a course in pen- 
ology or criminology. Such classics as Durkheim’s “Crime as 
Normal Behavior,”’ Sutherland’s “Theory of Differential Asso- 
ciation,” and Shaw and McKay’s “An Ecological Approach 
to Juvenile Delinquency,” to name but a few, are found in 
this collection. 

They provide the student with the beginnings of a firm 
theoretical orientation so indispensable in a study of crim- 
inology. Of equal importance to the student is an awareness of 
writers who have divergent views. Prime examples are Tap- 
pan’s cogent views on “White Collar Criminality,” Glueck’s 
opposing position on the ““Theory of Differential Association,” 
and Lander’s stand on “A Divergent Ecological View on 
Delinquency.” 

For the practitioner, whether he be a probation-parole 
officer, an institutional worker, or an administrator, all may 
gain by a study of the sobering account of “Organized Crime 
in the United States.” The probation or parole officer will 
profit by a review of ““The Gang as a Cultural Phenomenon,” 
“Crime and Economic Condition,” and “An Appraisal of 
Juvenile Courts,” by Tappan and Nicolle. 

The institutional worker will be particularly interested in 
Clemmer’s view on “Imprisonment as a Source of Crimi- 
nality,”’ Schragg’s excellent article on “Leadership Among 
Prison Inmates,” and McCorkle’s “Group Therapy in the 
Treatment of Offenders.” 

For the administrator, review of “Parole Prediction: Its 
History and Status,” “The Study of Intensive Supervision 
of Parolees,” and Kobrin’s survey of the Chicago Area Project 
will be time well spent. 

Of especial interest to the reviewer were the following 
articles: “Self Concept as an Insulator Against Delinquency,” 
by Reckless, Dinitz, and Murray; Merton’s “The Doctrine of 
Socially Derived Sin,’ and “Resocialization Within Walls,” 
by McCorkle and Korn. 

Unique is the article, “Self Concept As An Insulator Against 
Delinquency,’’ where the authors attempt to determine some 
of the components that enable young adolescent boys to 
develop or maintain nondelinquent habits and patterns of 
behavior in the growing-up process. Defined as “good boys” 
by their sixth grade teachers, 125 were given a series of four 
self-administered scales: (1) delinquency proneness; (2) social 
responsibility; (3) occupational preference; and (4) one meas- 
uring the boy’s conception of self, his family, and other per- 
sonal relations. Results showed that their delinquency prone- 
ness scores were lower and their social responsibility scores 
higher than those of problem boys studied in other tests; a 
negative relationship obtained between delinquency proneness 
and social a saereeseon | scores; and in terms of self-evaluation, 
the subjects portrayed themselves as law-abiding, obedient, 
and more strict about right and wrong than others. The 
authors admit that whether or not they will remain good is 
problematic. However, they conclude, “Insulation against 
delinquency on the part of these boys may be viewed as an 
on-going process reflecting an internalization of non-delin- 


ues values and conformity to the expectations of significant 
others. 

Merton, in his “‘Doctrine of Socially Derived Sin,”’ presents 
an extremely useful paradigm for classifying and analyzing 
deviant behavior. Based on the assumption that “certain 

hases of social structure generate the circumstances in which 
infringement of social codes constitutes a ‘normal’ response,”’ 
he selects the ends and means of a culture as the social struc- 
tures. Lack of high integration between means and ends leads 
to cultural malintegration in a society as evidenced by a 
society which either emphasizes ends to the exclusion of means, 
or conversely—a society which stresses means to the exclusion 
of goals. In relationship to the means and ends, Merton posits 
five logical possibilities of adaptation or adjustment on the 
part of the individual, i.e., conformity, innovation, ritualism, 
retreatism, rebellion. 

“Resocialization Within Walls” is a functional analysis of 
the inmate social system. Its prime function is to prevent the 
inmate from internalizing and converting social rejection into 
self-rejection. The system is most supportive of the inmate 
most criminally acculturated—and conversely, most threat- 
ening to those whose loyalties are still with the noncriminal 
world. Possession of power is the dominating value of the 
system which encourages inmates to evade rules; to do only 
that amount of work that is necessary by tradition; to manip- 
ulate work supervisors, custodial and professional staff as 
well. Proper development of the therapeutic process will be 
hindered until the custodian’s definition of the therapist as an 
enemy of discipline and the therapist’s conception of the 
custodian as an obstructor of treatment change to where both 
view one another as “united collaborators in a unitary thera- 
peutic program.” 

In addition, Mr. Dressler presents many articles of an 
illuminating nature on law, police administration, and the 
courts, which, due to time and space limitations, were not 
included in this review. A high point in this reviewer’s mind 
is the fact that Mr. Dressler has not “superimposed”’ any 

articular theory or approach on the reader but instead, has 
eft the reader to his own “eclectic devices.” All in all, this is 
a very readable book which should not only be in a university 
library but in one’s own collection as well. 


Chicago, Ill. ROBERT W. FREEMAN 


Up From the Ghetto 


Manchild in the Promised Land. By Claude Brown. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1965. Pp. 415. $5.95. 


Claude Brown’s opening words in the foreword express most 
adequately the plight and the unfulfilled dreams of the Negro 
living in a Northern urban center. “I want to talk about the 
first Northern urban generation of Negroes. I want to talk 
about the experiences of a misplaced generation, of a misplaced 
people in an extremely complex, confused society. This is a 
story of their searching, their dreams, their sorrows, their 
small and futile rebellions, and their endless battle to establish 
their own place in America’s greatest metropolis—and in 
America itself.” 

To anyone who has not lived in a ghetto such as Harlem, 
the events portrayed in Manchild in the Promised Land are 
almost unbelievable and might convey to the uninitiated that 
the Negroes want to live the way they do. But Claude Brown 
has tried to show that living in the crowded ghetto of Harlem, 
with the forced payment of high rentals for rat infested apart- 
ments, owned largely by absentee landlords who are not forced 
to keep their buildings in good repair, had its effects upon the 
= most of whom were unable to escape from the 
ghetto. 

When he was 8 years old Claude started playing hooky from 
school to avoid fighting with his teacher and the principal. He 
soon learned to get the yellow card sent by the school out of 
the mailbox before his father got it in order.to avoid brutal 
whippings with a razor strap. 

Claude learned what “‘catting”’ was from older fellows. They 
“catted” when they were afraid to go home. This meant stay- 
ing away from home and spending nights in such places as 
subway trains, cellars, unlocked cars, under a friend’s bed, or 
in vacant newsstands. Claude, at times, would stay away from 
home for weeks at a time, would eventually be picked up by 
a policeman and taken to a children’s center. 
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Stealing was also a way of life and Claude rationalized that 
when he stole things it was only to save the family money and 
avoid arguments when he asked for money. Claude was proud 
that his friends did as he did, were tough like him, dirty and 
ragged like he was, cursed like he did, and had a love for 
trouble like he did. Older boys would shake Claude and his 
friends down or rob them, and Claude and his friends would 
shake down newsboys and shoeshine boys. This they accepted, 
believing that everybody was stealing from somebody else. 

Often when he was brought home from one of the children’s 
centers after a “‘catting”’ escapade, his mother would hide his 
clothes so that he could not leave the house. Claude would 
then wait until one of his friends came to see him, have him 
round up his gang, and they would then go out and steal 
clothes and shoes for Claude. When they let him know that 
they had stolen some clothing, Claude would put on one of 
his sister’s dresses, climb down the fire escape and meet the 
gang with the clothes. If some article was too large or too 
small, Claude would go out and steal the right size. 

By the time Claude was 9 years old he had been hit by a bus, 
intentionally thrown into the Harlem River, hit by a car, 
severely beaten with a chain, and had set his house afire. 

In the fall of 1945 Claude was expelled from school. By the 
following February he had been expelled from three other 
schools. His mother sent him downtown to live with his grand- 
father. As a result of having been accused of attempting to 
push a boy out of a fifth story school window, he was sent to 
Bellevue Hospital for psychiatric observation. Claude was 
happy because some of his friends were there. They engaged 
in fights, found things to steal, and annoyed some of the adults. 
After he returned home he was expelled from two schools 
within a 2-month period and was taken to Manhattan Chil- 
dren’s Court. The Court told his mother that if he was in 
New York State when the fall semester began, he would be 
sent away. He spent the next year with his grandparents in 
the south. 

Upon his return to New York, Claude found that some of 
his friends had been committed to institutions. He and a new 
friend, Knoxie, who showed him how to make a zip gun, 
started a gang. Claude was president and Knoxie was war- 
counselor. They had no trouble finding gangs to fight with. 
Claude was sent to Youth House after he and two of his friends 
were caught breaking into a store. He liked it there so well that 
he did not want to leave. He learned to shoot pool, played 
basketball, went swimming, and became a member of the 
council. Upon his return to Court, he was sent to Wiltwyck 
School for Delinquent Boys. 

A new director, Ernest Papanek, brought about many 
changes at Wiltwyck. Claude stated that “it seemed that 
Papanek was talking with everybody not to us.”’ Claude later 
said, “For the next year or more I tried to make life real sad 
for Papanek. This became harder and harder as time went by 
because I grew to like him more and more, just like everyone 
else.” Papanek had a great deal to do with the changes that 
later developed in Claude. 

After 2 years at Wiltwyck, Claude came home for a long 
summer visit and found that Harlem had changed. The boys 
were not smoking “reefers”? anymore, but were using some- 
thing called ‘“‘horse.’”” When he was finally released from 
Wiltwyck he found that bebopping (fighting) was no longer 
engaged in by his old crowd. Al) they wanted to do was to get 
high of “horse,”’ go to dances, and shoot someone occasionally 
if they had been “‘messed”’ with. Claude and two of his friends 
got some “‘horse”’ by selling some stolen cigarettes to a hustler, 
a pimp, and a “pusher,’’ who lived in Claude’s house for $50 
and a $5 bag of heroin. They went to a roof and “‘snorted”’ the 
heroin. Claude was violently sick for 2 days and that cured 
his desire to again use “‘horse.”” 

Claude knew that he had to kill someone in order to main- 
tain his respect in the neighborhood, especially if someone 
mistreated him, his brother or sisters. That meant that he had 
to get a gun. However, before he could get a gun he was shot 
in the leg, arrested for stealing sheets off a clothes line, and 
was sent to the N.Y.S. Training School for Boys, Warwick, 
N. Y. There he learned that those released came out of War- 
wick better criminals. Each one taught others what he knew. 
Claude learned how to strengthen marijuana with embalming 
fluid and how to cut drugs among other things. ; 

Claude was returned to Warwick on two occasions after he 
had been released. This last stay was most momentous for 
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him. He worked in the house of Superintendent Al Cohen. 
Mrs. Cohen kept telling Claude that he could be somebody, 
that he could go to school and do anything he wanted to 
because he had a good mind. She encouraged him to read 
books, first biographies of such persons as Mary McLeod 
Bethune, Jackie Robinson, and Sugar Ray Robinson, and 
later books on Albert Einstein and Albert Schweitzer. 

Claude finally left Warwick in July 1953. Most of his old 
friends were in state prisons. He started selling marijuana and 
made so much money he was able to buy $100 suits and $35 
shoes. He was 16 years old then and realized that the next 
time he was arrested he would be fingerprinted and would 
have a “rap”’ sheet on him for the rest of his life. 

By 1955 most of the kids between the ages of 14 and 19 
were addicted to the use of heroin. Peddling drugs in Harlem 
became a popular vocation. The fellows on drugs would get 
young girls on drugs and have them prostitute for them or 
work a Murphy game to keep them in drugs. Harlem became 
a gold mine for the cops, businessmen, and the politicians. No 
one seemed to care about cleaning up the junkies and drug 
traffic in Harlem. 

Claude was very much concerned about his younger brother, 
Pimp. He tried to interest Pimp in things outside of Harlem 
to no avail. Pimp became addicted to heroin when he was 17 
years old. 

Many of Claude’s friends wound up in state prisons. Some 
became drug addicts and some died. When asked how he 
escaped going to prison, Claude replied, ““Time decided it for 
me. I knew I must go legit. When I was 16 I knew there 
wouldn’t be any more nice little semi-reform schools, there 
would be jail and a criminal record the rest of my life. I liked 
stealing, it was fun, a very pleasant adventure. But the 
thought of spending 5 or 10 years in jail—it wasn’t worth it. 
Jail is so limited, so limiting!’’ 

The faith that Dr. Papanek had in Claude played a very 
great part in his deciding to leave crime and the street, and to 
try and get an education. “I’m trying to show more than 
anything else the humanity of the Negro. Somebody has got 
to stop problemizing and start humanizing the Negro.” 

Claude is on his way to success. He is attending law school 
and plans to return to Harlem to help his people. 


New York City LEON E. DE KALB 


Essays in Honor of Sir Lionel Fox 


Studies in Penology (To the Memory of Sir Lionel Fox, C.B., 
M.C.). By Manuel Lopez-Rey and Charles Germain (editors). 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. Pp. 239. 


Studies in Penology is a volume of essays dedicated to the 
memory of Sir Lionel Fox. Written by his friends and col- 
leagues at the suggestion of Dr. Manuel Lopez-Rey of Spain, 
contributions have come from the outstanding penologists in 
Europe and the United States. The 11 essays in English are 
concerned with criminal policy and public relations, philo- 
sophy of penology, diagnostic procedures, open institutions, 
international criminology, prerelease procedures, and com- 
parisons of penal systems. The six essays in French are con- 
cerned with capital punishment, preventive detention, youth- 
ful offenders, conditional release, and the necessity for a 
variety of approaches to treatment that serve different person- 
alities. The articles in English, alone, are of sufficiently 
outstanding merit to warrant acquiring the book. 

Sir Lionel Fox died in London on October 6, 1961, at the 
age of 66. He joined the Home Office immediately upon leaving 
the British Army as a captain after World War I. Six years 
later he was appointed secretary to the Prison Commission 
and became deputy receiver for the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict (Scotland Yard) in 1934. He became chairman of the 
Prison Commission in 1942 and remained there until his retire- 
ment in 1961. After his retirement, Sir Lionel Fox lectured in 
the Institute of Criminology at Cambridge University. 

From the United States, James V. Bennett indicated that 
the correctional philosophy of Sir Lionel Fox was geared to 
sensitivity to people and to cultural differences. Sanford Bates 
regarded him as an intelligent, courageous, and simple man 
who furthered new tendencies in prison treatment. Thorsten 
Sellin lauded him for his finesse in phasing out the Inter- 
national Penal and Penitentiary Commission in deference to 
the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations in 
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1951 and the creation of the International Penal and Peni- 
tentiary Foundation to administer the trust fund. 

Outstanding European penologists commented on the man- 
ner in which Sir Lionel Fox mediated extreme positions in the 
field to bring about steady and sound progress. Ancel of 
France pointed out that while Fox was never an abolitionist, 

e was concerned with substitute methods because of the 
trend away from capital punishment. Eriksson of Sweden, 
Cornil and DuPreel of Belgium, Lamers of The Netherlands 
Vassali of Italy, Soine of Finland, and Peterson of Englan 
discussed his use of open institutions and encouraging close 
contacts of prisoners with the community. 

Lopez-Rey of Spain contributed a highly informative dis- 
cussion of practices in the United States, England, and France, 
demonstrating that basic penal problems remain unsolved in 
the most advanced areas. Of special interest to American 
penologists was his concern that the American classification 
of prisons as maximum, medium, and minimum and the 
constant reference to security “reflects the mentality of the 
system ”(p. 144). 

Germain of France, Clere of Switzerland, and Klare of 
England agreed with Fox on matters of semidetention, con- 
structive programs during detention, and the preservation of 
basic civil and political rights of all prisoners. Aulie of Norway 
and Goransson of Sweden lauded his broad approach to the 
correctional field that encompassed scientific criminology, 
public relations, and the dignity of the individual prisoner. 

The philosophy of Sir Lionel Fox emerges from these essays 
as that of a quiet and reserved man devoted to organization 
and mediation. His general philosophy seems to be reflected 
in the statement of Lopez-Rey that the time for ‘‘admini- 
stering” criminal justice and institutional treatment is over 
and that a radical transformation in the correctional approach 
is now required. Peterson stated that Fox was never convinced 
that those responsible for penal methods should be content 
with existing methods. Germain quoted Fox in saying that one 
may well wonder “. . . If there may not be more sorrow over 
one offender that escapes safe-custody than over the ninety- 
and-nine who escape reform.” : 

After reading the book, this reviewer finds himself com- 
paring those two great Englishmen with the same name, 
George Fox who founded the Society of Friends (Quakers) in 
the 17th Century, and Sir Lionel Fox who seemed to use the 
same approach in furthering the progress of English penology 
on the 20th Century. Both were sensitive, humane, reserved, 
and practical in their promotion of the welfare of man. As a 
serious-minded administrator in the field of penology whose 
influence ranged from individual institutions to international 
penology and from individual treatment to government and 
law, the quality of this volume and the breadth of its scope 
seem to be commensurate with the effectiveness of Sir Lionel 
Fox in his having made the world a better place for his having 
been here. 

Aside from the seemingly secondary purpose of the work to 
dedicate a series of essays to the memory of one man, this 
volume is an above-average and readable compilation of the 
thinking of the Western World in the field of penology. As a 
provocative array of ideas, basic information, and stimulation 
to consider new approaches, this reviewer recommends Studies 
in Penology for the correctional administrator and practitioner. 


Florida State University VERNON Fox 


A New Theory of Delinquent Behavior 


Delinquent Behavior: A Redefinition of the Problem. By John 
M. Martin and Joseph P. Fitzpatrick. New York: Random 
House, 1965. Pp. 210. $1.95. 


_ This book really does offer something new, but the newness 
is not what it purports to offer. In the preface the authors 
claim a new theory for delinquency which is “an integrated 
theory and its application” but spend only about 8 pages 
defining their own theory (pp. 163-171) and 16 pages proposing 
— applications of the theory. It is the early part of the 

ook that has value in that various theories of delinquency are 
reviewed rather well. Even here, however, the authors tend to 
set the stage for their own theory to be presented in the last 
part of the book. Although there is some attempt to show how 
each reviewed theory does contribute to an understanding and 
solution of the problems of delinquency, there is the constant 
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implication (or confrontation) that these other theories do not 
work and that theirs will. It is disappointing to reach this part 
of the book and discover that Martin and Fitzpatrick do not 
offer hypotheses too much different from those they have been 
criticizing nor do they offer sufficient data to warrant the 
criticisms they suggest in their earlier reviews. 

he book seems to be a plea for more social science inter- 
vention and an abandonment of theoretical models (partic- 
ularly psychoanalysis). The always implicit and often explicit 
attack on psychoanalysis may have some justification, but the 
authors might have found more support for this plea in the 
literature, for example, in learning theory literature, in the 
work of Hebb, Mowrer, and Harlow. As Martin and Fitz- 
patrick point out, the psychoanalytic approach must be 
questioned in part because of the lack of research done with it, 
but they seem guilty of the same error. Their suggestion to use 
operational definitions in defining delinquency is an excellent 
one, and yet many times they seem to hedge on their own 
definitions, suggesting that the cultural situation in part 
determines the definition of delinquency. Their own theory 
as segs | in the book may introduce new terminolo 
without really adding to the definition or redefinition of the 
problem as they suggest. 

Martin and Fitzpatrick suggest a sociological approach to 
delinquent behavior, but do they recognize that such an ap- 
proach may create a monster? They spell out the need for a 
global social service approach, but do not tell us how we are 
going to get the personnel to implement such an approach. 

Martin and Fitzpatrick describe many of the reviewed 
theories in terms of what happens to the delinquent and also 
the impact of the theory on solving the problem, for example, 
in the theory of culture versus culture, but they do not clarify 
the opinions of the theorists themselves as to why the phenom- 
ena under scrutiny do happen. For example, on page 77, 
talking about theories citing deprivation, the authors are 
critical, claiming “this conclusion is based on the fallacious 
reasoning that if two things vary together, one is the cause of 
the other.” The argument is really non ad rem, since there is 
little evidence that those who claim that deprivation is related 
to delinquency necessarily claim it is a cause of delinquency. 

Martin and Fitzpatrick fail to make a distinction between 
the criminal and the delinquent. Although they argue for 
operational definitions, they fail to give them in their own 
book, at least on such critical points as the subject matter of 
the book. One comes away from this book aware of the impor- 
tance the authors place on cultural factors in delinquency, 
even when the particular theory is itself not specifically cul- 
tural. The authors, however, never define culture, operationally 
or otherwise. They seem to imply such a wide definition that 
it would include almost everything, but, nevertheless, not 
really answer the preliminary question of what is “‘culture.” 
The book is written in textbook style and yet it does not 
seem to offer sufficient information to be used for a textbook 
except in conjunction with many other readings. Their style 
seems to be a compromise between presenting a textbook and 
a popular type of literature for the layman. In conjunction 
with this, the brief review of selected readings (pp. 190-201) 
offers excellent thumbnail sketches of some of the pertinent 
texts on crime and delinquency. At times the writing is 
oversimplified, certainly for a textbook and even for “the 
intelligent layman.” For example, on page 184, when they 
are describing instinct theories, the oversimplification of their 
definition of id, ego, and superego may very well imply that 
Freudian theory is just too simple to explain the problems 
of crime and delinquency. 

Martin and Fitzpatrick did not spend enough time talking 
about psychiatric and psychological theories other than psy- 
choanalysis. Of particular neglect is failure to review studies 
on conditioning therapies. 

In sum, the major part of the book, as a brief survey of 
various theories of delinquency, is worthwhile, but the main 
purpose of the book, to present an integrated theory and 
application of delinquent behavior, fails and seems to be 
rather a restatement of Parsons’ theory in somewhat more 
complicated language. The theory of Martin and Fitzpatrick 
seems to suffer the same deficit that most eclectic theories do 
and that is ending up as a concatenation, lacking the very 
integration that is desired. 

Delinquent Behavior is published in paperback and is inex- 
pensive. Consequently, as a supplementary text in a course 
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such as criminology or as interesting reading, it can be highly 
recommended. a useful redefinition of the problem of 
delinquent behavior, it is not excellent. 


Palatine, Ill. DONALD J. TYRELL 


Narcotics—An Interdisciplinary Approach 


Mesietie., Edited by Daniel M. Wilner and Gene G. 
—* New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1965. Pp.302. 


In April 1968, a national narcotic conference was held at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. This volume con- 
tains the major papers presented at the conference by 18 
authorities in such areas as treatment, epidemiology, pharma- 
cology, mental hygiene, and research aspects of narcotic 
addiction. 

Several controversial issues are raised by the conferees. Is 
narcotic addiction, per se, detrimental to the individual and 
to society? Is the addict basically an antisocial individual 
even before he began using drugs? Is maintenance therapy 
feasible? When is an addict not an addict? And finally, is 
addiction a crime or a disease? 

There is a tendency, at times, to oversimplify some of the 
issues.’ Some of the papers stress the disease aspect of addiction 
to the exclusion of other ramifications. From a realistic point 
of view, it must be recognized that addiction is not only a 
medical problem, but a public health, psychiatric, sociological, 
cultural, and legal problem as well. 

Isidore Chein and Alfred Lindesmith deplore the tendency 
to characterize all drug users as addicts. Chein denies that 
addiction is a contagious disease and that an essential goal of 
treatment is complete abstinence. Since addiction is sympto- 
matic of a basic emotional disturbance, the taking of drugs 
serves as an emotionally adaptive mechanism. Removing the 
drug does not eliminate the symptom and, in fact, abrupt 
removal of the chemical crutch leaves the patient in dire peril. 
The worst consequences of addiction are the result of present 
public policy. With no access to quality controlled drugs, the 
addict is forced to patronize the black market, move in crim- 
inal circles, and “literally risks his life every time he takes a 
shot.”? Chein One od urges that the addict be supplied 
with quality controlled drugs at inexpensive prices. ‘I am not 
advocating simply abandoning individuals to narcotics without 
even trying to give them something better.” As a last resort, 
however, the dispensation of drugs should be considered. 

Dr. James F. Maddux, medical officer of the U.S. Public 
Health Service Hospital at Fort Worth, Texas, and, Dr. Alfred 
M. Freedman, of the Metropolitan Hospital in New York, 
emphasize that frequency of relapse does not measure treat- 
ment effectiveness. As a chronic disease, it is unrealistic to 
expect total abstinence. The latter goes a step further and 
maintains that some users can function effectively in society. 

The question as to whether the addict was basically an 
antisocial person is answered by Harris Isbell who indicates 
that the personality patterns of addicts are strikingly similar 
to those of nonaddicted criminals. In this country, according 
to Isbell, addiction is symptomatic of basic delinquent and 
antisocial tendencies. Charles Winick makes the same point 
and avers that “‘the need for money to buy drugs may lead 
to an increase in the incidence but not in the type of criminal 
activity.” It is well that this point is emphasized because of 
the common misconception that addicts were basically law- 
abiding citizens prior to their experimentation with drugs. 

In the section devoted to treatment, the programs at Fort 
Worth, Metropolitan Hospital, Synanon, and the New York 
Demonstration Center are described. The use of compulsion 
in the treatment of addiction is exemplified by the civil com- 
mitment programs in New York and California as described 
by Harole Meiselas and Richard A. McGee. It is contended 
by some of the conferees that parolees and probationers main- 
tain a higher abstinence rate than do voluntary patients. 

Of particular interest is a brilliant critique by John A. 
O’Donnell on followup studies conducted by 11 researchers in 
the past. He points out, for example, that there is a wide 
divergence in the definition of relapse and abstinence, and in 
the methods derived to ascertain these factors. Some followup 
studies used |e ne or filled out by the addicts as a 
measurement device to determine relapse or abstinerice; others 


utilized chemical tests, body examination, or arrest records. 
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The validity of these studies obviously would depend upon the 
method used to arrive at the findings. O’Donnell questions, 
for example, the use of arrest records as a sole criterion for the 
measurement of treatment effectiveness. Suppose two patients 
are treated and both abstain from drug use—one returns to 
his former occupation as a physician, while the other returns 
to his former activity of pp segs The first is clearly a 
success, but it is not equally clear that the latter is a failure. 
The point is that more refined methods of classification are 
needed so as to make a comparative analysis more meaningful. 

There is enough meaty material in this volume to satisfy all 
students of the subject. A person interested in the sociological 
aspects of addiction may find Nathan B. Eddy’s paper on 
the chemopharmacologic approach a bit too technical. The 
important thing is that regardless of the particular area of 
interest, there is something for everybody because of the 
interdisciplinary participation. 

One serious shortcoming of the proceedings is the failure to 
include papers on the law enforcement and legal aspects. While 
we note from the preface that these disciplines were repre- 
sented at the conference, it is regrettable that no papers were 
submitted by those participants. There is no balanced dis- 
cussion on the value of ambulatory treatment and the so- 
called permissive approach. This is such a sharply controver- 
sial issue that the viewpoints of those opposed to this type of 
approach should have been included. For a book purporting 
to present contending points of view, this omission is serious. 


New York City MEYER H. DISKIND 


“H” for the Masses 


Toward an Understanding of Homosexuality. By Dr. Daniel 
Cappon. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1965. Pp. 302. $6.95. 


Dr. Cappon, an assistant professor of psychiatry at the 
University of Toronto, has been engaged in the private 
practice of psychiatry since 1949 and, during that time, has 
worked with 2,000 patients, of whom 200 were troubled with 
homosexual problems. I say “‘Shomosexual problems’ because 
I agree wholeheartedly with Dr. Cappon when he says: “‘There 
are no homosexuals—only people with homosexual problems. 
The idea of a third sex is as antiquated as the last century. 
No person with a homosexual problem, however extensive or 
deep, is merely an aberrant creature, a totally pathological 
specimen. Such a person remains, first and foremost, a person.” 
Truly, homosexuality, like headache, is a symptom, usually 
one that causes the person psychic and social pain. 

The book divides itself into five main areas: Defining and 
diagnosing the problem, the origins and history of the problem, 
ethical considerations, therapy, and results. The style is read- 
able, at times poetic, and at other times highly popularized. 
The author remains personal throughout, even, unfortunately, 
when he describes his rate of “‘cure,”’ for here he presents us 
with clinical impressions, not statistical validity. 

Dr. Cappon’s hopefulness pervades his therapeutic work, as 
he clearly conveys in his text and his thoughts. But what of 
the mental health or correctional worker, or probation officer, 
who might not be as imbued with hope? There is an almost 
religious fervor with which Dr. Cappon attacks his ““H” foe, 
and certainly such an approach can be therapeutic in itself. 
He states his inspirational message well and convincingly, and 
this alone can recommend the book to many. But such an 
approach does pay its toll. As the frontispiece says this “‘is not 
a technical book.” And its simplicity, so beneficial to the 
layman, communicates little new or pioneering to the prac- 
ticing psychiatrist. But such is the author’s choice. And the 
publisher seemed to want a semipopular text. 

The peculiar admixture of religion, Thomistic philosophy, 
depth psychology, and learning theory is sometimes baffling. 
Not that eclecticism is to be condemned. But certain other 
biases seem to have crept in unwittingly; with the inspirational 
approach and the talk of “cure”? comes pity for the one to be 
“saved,’”’ and a tendency to moralize and preach. Because the 
book is a collection of clinical impressions, one must guard 
against accepting all the author’s statements as gospel, a 
particular danger for those whose soil hungers for inspirational 


seed. 
Unfortunately, the book pays only passing notice to the 
work of-Bieber et al., and fails to mention the highly under- 
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standable and practical explanations of Ovesey and his asso- 
ciates. (See for example Archives of General Psychiatry, 9:19-31, 
1963.) The adaptational approach offers many exciting oppor- 
tunities, both to expand on depth psychology and to correlate 
with learning theories, but it is not included in this work. I 
believe this omission dates the book, at least as far as dynamic 
psychiatry is concerned. In the field of corrections, however, 
much needs to be done to change the predominant view of 
homosexuality from an outlook of evil and sin to one of illness 
and disease; perhaps it is too early to abandon the medical 
model, and talk of adaptation and learning. Or is it? 

I fear that this author’s ready success may mislead the 
members of our court and probation programs; not all thera- 
pists are as successful as Dr. Cappon claims to be. In fact, 
although the person beset with homosexual problems should 
be approached psychotherapeutically, he is often poorly moti- 
vated, and many therapists will hesitate to work with him in 
treatment. But I would recommend the book to anyone whose 
ideas about homosexuality embrace only religious and moral 
viewpoints. 

This reviewer’s inspirational bias is that people are quite 
similar, and their deviant behavior results because of diffi- 
culties they experience in behaving “normally.” The thera- 
peutic task, then, is to help the patient grow, or perhaps 
regrow. He has to do the work himself; the therapist cannot 
do it for him, but can provide a favorable and insightful 
climate for growth and self-realization. Dr. Cappon’s book can 
provide the beginning therapist with the favorable and insight- 
~ a he will need to sustain him in this newly charted 
and. 


Ashland, Ky. RICHARD C. MAROHN, M.D. 


One Man’s Story of Drug Addiction 


Mainline to Nowhere: The Making of a Heroin Addict. By 
Yves J. Kron and Edward M. Brown. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1965. Pp. 208. $4.95. 


The authors, a psychoanalyst and a minister, with years of 
experience in the treatment of drug addiction, tell the story of 
Alberto, an addict, with whom they came into frequent con- 
tact. They tell us that his life and activities bear a tragic 
likeness to the thousands of addicts in America today, and 
was chosen because “‘he integrates all the features and qualities 
of the contemporary typical narcotic addict.” We are told that 
the general public may recognize something of themselves in 
this account, but that it should not be concluded that they 
are prone to narcotic addiction even though their basic feelings 
= behavior are not radically different from those of the 
addict. 

If the authors pursued this, we might have had a substantial 
contribution to the literature on drug addiction. There is a 
definite need to know what spells the difference between 
addiction and nonaddiction when an apparent similar set of 
facts and situations faces the neophyte. 

The blurb on the jacket states that this book will “take a 
vital place in an area that is marked by a frantic search for 
solutions.” I doubt this. I sincerely question if any search, in 
a problem so complex, which is characterized as frantic, can 
be expected to contribute very much. 

The common features which the authors state will be found 
in the overwhelming majority of our future addicts are the 
absentee or inadequate father; a mother who plays a dominant 
role; a poorly identified individual searching for a way to 
become a man. His initiation into drug use through marihuana 
illustrates his sexual and identity confusion, and the addiction 
springs from an attempt to avoid this confusion and relieve 
sexual anxiety. Being torn between impulses toward incest and 
homosexuality, he tries experiences with both men and women. 
Thus the authors conclude that sex is the “major precipitating 
factor in narcotics addiction.” 

Although it might appear presumptuous for a law enforce- 
ment officer to evaluate, or even criticize, the authors’ findings 
that sex is the precipitating cause of addiction, perhaps it is 
appropriate to observe that our addict’s story does not always 
substantiate this conclusion. For example, Alberto did not 
seek out his initial homosexual experience. It came about 
when the addicted friend, who had initiated him into mari- 
huana, offered Alberto one of the men who visited his apart- 
ment as a quick source of income. Alberto entered into and 
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continued this relationship solely to obtain money; the homo- 
sexual was merely an “‘easy source for a few bucks.” The same 
holds true for subsequent similar relationships; just another 
way to hustle the desired money. 

In asking the writer to review this book, FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION gives recognition to the interest and concern which the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics has in the treatment and rehabil- 
itation of the addict, an interest which the authors deny. The 
writer has known one of the authors for many years during 
which time the needs for adequate treatment programs were 
discussed and advocated by me as a representative of the 
Bureau of Narcotics. 

Not once do the authors mention the Metcalf-Volker Law 
in New York, where they are working. They should know that 
this legislation which was hailed as a milestone and which 
provides for comprehensive treatment programs was initially 
encouraged by law enforcement, and that the writer sat in on 
race leading up to and including the drafting of the 


In June 1963, the authors issued a paper entitled, ‘‘Clarifying 
the Target Group.” They identified three types of deviation 
which have emerged among their clients. The third group, 
obviously the largest, ‘tis made up of those addicts who have 
been so stamped by poverty and the impoverishment of their 
personal lives that no other satisfaction in life is open but drug 
use. Their use of our facilities has been to demand drugs. They 
may appear with social crises for help, but their only goal is 
to further their drug habit. Such a group requires constant 
limits set by workers.” They concluded then that this group 
is unreachable within the medical and staff limits of their 
program. 

They proceeded to treat Alberto, who qualified in the third 
group, even though they had already determined that he was 
unreachable within the staff limits of their program. Did they 
have to learn all over again that in using their facilities his 
only goal was to further his drug habit? In addition, although 
they had previously acknowledged that this type of addict 
required consistent limits set by workers no such limits were 
placed, and the discipline which the subject obviously needed 
and wanted was not exercised. Perhaps the provisions of the 
Metcalf-Volker Law could have been profitably utilized in 
Alberto’s treatment. 

After reading this book I am reinforced in my thinking that 
the vast majority of our addicts are poorly motivated. They 
make bad patients who tend to abuse whatever agency or 
facility is at hand, and that as long as they are on drugs, they 
will not be motivated for cure. 

I feel confident that if the authors had been guided by the 
basic principles outlined by the American Medical Association 
in its statements of 1962 and 1968 concerning the treatment of 
the drug addict, the picture would have been brighter; as I 
believe it can be. 


Philadelphia, Pa. SAMUEL LEVINE 


How About the Offender’s Family? 


Prisoners and Their Families. By Pauline Morris. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1965. Pp. 327. 50s. 


This book reports on a 8-year study of British male prisoners 
and their families. Its findings support the view that the 
family relationships of the offender, patient, or client help 
determine his psychological state and his social behavior. In 
fact, the descriptions of typical] offender-family relationships 
suggest that changes in employment habits, financial manage- 
ment, and patterns of deviant behavior cannot be effected 
independently from changes in the family’s way of life, partic- 
ularly the husband-wife interaction. The descriptions of the 
study’s intensive sample families bring to mind the serious 
interactional patterns among family members (i.e., “‘games’’) 
recently described by Eric Berne in his best seller, Games That 
People Play. These interpersonal transactions are repetitive, 
and they represent a way of life which may be extremely 
destructive in its effects not only on the adult actors in a 
marriage, but also on their children, and on victims of the 
crimes committed. 

It is a considerable irony that these families (many of them 


the “hard-core” ‘families well known in public welfare and 
correctional agencies) while costly to society in law enforce- 
ment, prosecution, institutionalization, supervision, public 
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assistance, and bureaucratic administration expenses, should 
themselves tend to be on the verge of poverty. Thus much 
money is spent because of them, but little of it affects their 
standard of living. (Cf. Kenneth Clark’s concern that social 
welfare personnel may be “cashing in’”—i.e., gaining employ- 
ment—through the continued existence of social problems.) 

The picture drawn of the offender’s family is one of social 
disorganization, financial mismanagement, indebtedness, ex- 
tremely low standard of living, marital discord, physical and 
psychiatric disorder. The offender tends to return to his family 
upon his release, neither he nor his family much changed, but 
with society’s earnest hope that somehow this time it will 
work out. (High hopes, with little substance to back it up!) 
The report rightfully points out the need for a more rational 
approach to correctional treatment—which is seen as a family 
affair. While care is taken not to place undue blame on any 
one segment of the treatment-services network, it is recog- 
nized that there are serious gaps in correctional and social 
services, and there are administrative practices which conse- 
quently may be less than helpful. 

Among the more urgent issues to be solved are: (1) visiting 
between the prisoner and his family—the visiting facilities 
tend to be rather dreary, or so forbidding (e.g., metal par- 
titions) that little family emotional business can be transacted, 
especially where children are involved; (2) the need for a 
family-based approach to understanding, and managing or 
treating the offender and his immediate social-emotional envi- 
ronment; (3) lack of communication between, and coordi- 
nation of the efforts of, the various governmental and volun- 
tary correctional and social agencies providing services to the 
same families; and (4) the inadequacy of the financial assist- 
ance provided for the family (a reflection of the generally 
inadequate level of public assistance). 

In addition to raising key questions about the public policy 
regarding offenders and their families, this study has provided 
us with a descriptive baseline against which to compare other 
populations (e.g., families of male offenders in the U.S.A., 
— of mental patients, financially dependent families, 
etc.). 

Prisoners and Their Families is a welcome addition to the 
slowly growing research literature examining the influence of 
the family system on the offender. It is recommended to cor- 
rectional workers of all varieties—probation, parole, institu- 
tional, and prisoners’ aid workers—and to public welfare 
workers and others working with financially and socially 
deprived persons. This is an interesting, informative, and well- 
designed report. 


Western Reserve University SERAPIO R. ZALBA 


Reports Received 


Bureau of Prisons (Annual Report). U. S. Department of 
Justice, Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C., 1965. Pp. 21. 
Covering the fiscal year 1965, this report discusses the work of 
the Bureau of Prisons in the broader context of recent legis- 
lation such as the Law Enforcement Assistance Act, the 
Correctional Rehabilitation Study Act, and especially the 
Prisoner Rehabilitation Act, also known as the work-release 
bill. The report also describes a revision of the organizational 
structure of the Bureau, the development of policy reform- 
ulations in specific problem areas, program innovations, and 
the activities related to international corrections. 

California Prisoners (Annual Report). Department of Cor- 
rections, Research Division, Sacramento, Calif., 1961-1963. 
Pp. 161. As suggested by the title, this report furnishes detailed 
information regarding persons confined in the State’s cor- 
rectional institutions for adult offenders: institutional pop- 
ulation and movement, court commitments, characteristics of 
the prison population, inmates released and paroled, and the 
characteristics of felons on parole. 

The Court and the Chronic Inebriate. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Washington, D. C., 1965. 
Pp. 43. The proceedings of a 1-day conference held April 23, 
1965, are reprinted in this publication. The titles of some of 
the papers delivered included “The Chronic Inebriate—An 
Overview,” “Correction Rehabilitation,” “Two Court 
Programs for the Chronic Inebriate,’”’ and “The official and 
the Voluntary Agency.” 
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Crime in California (Annual Report). Bureau of Criminal 
Statistics, Department of Justice, Sacramento, Calif., 1964. 
Pp. 184. This annual report continues for the 11th year an 
accounting of major offenses reported to the police, felony 
arrests and dispositions, felony complaints filed after arrest, 
and superior court po pong An additional chapter is 
devoted to an annual jail census and other detailed statistics 
on jail and camp population. 

Delinquency and Probation in California (Annual Report). 
Bureau of Criminal Statistics, Department of Justice, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., 1964. Pp. 210. This report contains detailed 
statistical data and descriptive commentary on juvenile 
arrests, juvenile probation, juvenile detention, Youth Author- 
ity wards, and adult probation. 

Drug Arrests and Dispositions in California (Annual Re- 
port). Bureau of Criminal Statistics, State Department of 
Justice, Sacramento, Calif., 1964. Pp. 87. This is the fifth 
report in an annual series of reports covering individuals 
arrested for drug offenses together with dispositions received. 
— tables include trend data for the years 1960 through 

Family Court Act. Administrative Director of the Courts, 
Judiciary Building, Honolulu, Hawaii, 1965. Pp. 36. The 
complete legislative provisions of the Family Court Act, 
passed by the Hawaii State legislature in 1965, are reprinted 
in this pamphlet. The act becomes effective July 1, 1966. 

The Institutional Care and Treatment of Older Hyperaggres- 
sive Delinquent Children. U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
No. 19, 1965. Pp. 9. During the 1960’s an increasing number 
of seriously maladjusted and difficult to control delinquent 
children have been admitted to institutions. As a group, they 
are described as presenting one generally uniform character- 
istic, an inability to respond to care and treatment in an open 
institution. The present publication has been written primarily 
to identify and discuss this problem area. 

National Prisoner Statistics. U. S. Department of Justice, 
Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C., No. 38, November 
1965. Pp. 39. The information published in this report relates 
to sentenced prisoners admitted to, confined in, and released 
from state and federal correctional institutions for adult felony 
offenders in the United States during the calendar year 1964. 
Included also are trend data on movement of sentenced prison 
populations since 19389. On December 31, 1964, there were 
214,356 adult felony sentenced prisoners confined in state and 
federal institutions, or a decrease of 1.3 percent from the 1963 
figure. For the third consecutive year since 1961 this prison 
population has declined. 

Pilot Project in Training Mental Health Counselors. U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National 
Institute of Mental Health, Washington, D. C. Public Health 
Service Publication No. 1254, 1965. Pp. 34. In 1960 an exper- 
iment was begun at the National Institute of Mental Health 
to test the hypothesis that carefully selected, mature people 
can be trained within 2 years to do psychotherapy with certain 
limitations. The eight persons in this experiment were married, 
with children, and were around the age of 40. All had com- 
pleted college. This report is a description of that experiment 
and its results. 

Probation in Israel. Ministry of Social Welfare, Jerusalem, 
Israel, August 1965. Pp. 16. The contents of this reprint 
includes a description of the organization, legal framework, 
personnel and training, intake, supervision, and assessment of 
results of the Israeli probation services for juveniles and adults. 

Probation Papers. National Association of Probation Of- 
ficers, 6 Endsleigh Street, London W.C. 1, England, 1965. 
Pp. 31. This*pamphlet titled, ‘‘Aspects of Training,” is in- 
tended as a guide to the tutor officer who is responsible for the 
training of student probation officers. The contents include 
sections on selection of cases, ways of learning, learning prob- 
lems, first and second placement training of the officer trainee. 

Protecting the Child Victim of Sex Crimes. American Humane 
Association, P. O. Box 1266, Denver, Colo., 1965. Pp. 13. The 
subject matter of this publication deals with an area of concern 
for children which has been ignored by all but a few com- 
munities. The processes used to apprehend and convict the 
accused subjects the child victim of sex crimes to acute 
emotional stress. The paper appeals for more protection of the 
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child not only against the consequences of the crime but also 
more concern over what happens to the child in the process of 
pursuing legal action against the accused adult. The author 
discusses the incidence of the problem, some results of surveys, 
and suggests possible protective patterns. 


Re-Educating Confined Delinquents. U. S. Department of 
Justice, Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C., 1965. Pp. 102. 
This booklet is a product of a 3-year demonstration and 
training project in correctional education conducted at the 
Federal Youth Correction Institution, Englewood, Colo., 
during the years 1961 to 1964. Reports and other documents 
prepared by members of the project have been selected and 
edited in the preparation of this publication. It contains a 
description of the Englewood project and other chapters 
titled: “Understanding Delinquents,” “Approaches in Re- 
Education,” “The Teacher’s Role,” and “Organizing the 
Correctional Institution for Re-Education.” An earlier article 
by Dr. Richard Jessor on the correctional officer’s role is 
included as an epilogue. 

Shaw Residence. Bureau of Rehabilitation, 412 Fifth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., 1965. Pp. 57. The Shaw Residence 
is a community residential treatment program for men released 
from correctional institutions under supervision. This report 
deals with the development and operation of the program 
from its inception in March 1964 to September 1965. The 
project is financed by a grant from the National Institute of 
Mental Health and grants from other private foundations. 
Under the terms of the 4-year grant, the final year, 1967, is to 
be devoted to an evaluation of the organization, program, and 
results achieved. Toward this goal a research design had been 
developed and is being carried out at every phase of the 
program. 

Supplement to Re-educating Confined Delinquents. U. S. 
Department of Justice, Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C., 
1965. Pp. 42. This publication is intended as a companion 
piece to the booklet Re-Educating Confused Delinquents. It 
produces a selection of papers presented at regional confer- 
ences in 1964 for correctional educators at federal institutions 
for youthful offenders. 

Training Needs in Correctional Institutions. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Office of Manpower, Automation and Training, 
Washington, D. C. Manpower Research Bulletin No. 8, 
September 1965. Pp. 14. This analysis of the special training 
needs of inmates in correctional institutions was undertaken 
in recognition of the contribution that occupational training 
could make in restoring the ex-prisoner as a productive 
member of society, and reducing the rate of recidivism. This 


bulletin presents a profile of the characteristics of prison 
inmates and analyzes some of the handicaps they face in the 
job market. 

Warden’s Seminar. U. S. Department of Justice, Bureau of 
Prisons, Washington, D. C., 1965. Pp. 82. The proceedings of 
a seminar of federal prison wardens held in Washington, D. C., 
May 8 to 5, 1965, are available in this report for correctional 
practitioners and others interested in the progress of cor- 
rections at the federal level in the United States. In addition 
to the addresses given v4 the Attorney General and other high 
ranking government officials, the report contains the discus- 
sions and summaries of policy group reports including person- 
nel goals and administration, the future of Federal Prison 
Industries, institutional utilization, inmate manpower utili- 
zation, education and vocational training programs, and 
research and programming evaluation. 

The Work-Furlough Program: Evaluation of the First Year 
of Operation. Los Angeles Probation Department, Calif., 
August 1965. Pp. 16. A 5-month followup of misdemeanants 
on work-furlough and other offenders receiving alternative 
sentences showed that those on furlough seemed to be adjusting 
better in the community. Although the number involved in 
this study is small, the results suggest that for many offenders 
the work-jail combination is more effective than probation-fine 
or probation-restitution. 


Books Received 


Crime, Punishment and Cure. By Derrick Sington and Giles 
Playfair. London: Martin Secker and Warburg, Ltd., 1965. 
Pp. 348. 45s. 

Experiences of the Unwed Mother as a Parent: A Longitudinal 
Study of Unmarried Mothers Who Keep Their First-Born. By 
Mignon Sauber and Elaine Rubinstein. New York: Research 
Department, Community Council of Greater New York, 1965. 
Pp. 182. $3.50. 

Marriage Counseling: New Dimensions in the Art of Helping 
People. By Donald L. Taylor, Ph.D. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1965. Pp. 180. $6.75. 

The Prison Warden and the Custodial Siaff. By Walter A. 
Lunden. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
1965. Pp. 112. $6.75. 

The Social Welfare Forum, 1965. Official Proceedings, 
National Conference on Social Welfare. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1965. Pp. 292. 


One must be an inventor to read well.—As the proverb 
says, “He that would bring home the wealth of the 
Indies must carry out the wealth of the Indies.”—There is 


creative reading as well as creative writing.—Wh 


en the 


mind is braced by labor and invention, the page of 
whatever book we read becomes luminous with manifold 
allusion. Every sentence is doubly significant, and the 
sense of our author is as broad as the world. 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


We should be as careful of the books we read, as of 
the company we keep. The dead very often have more 


power than the living. 


—TRYON EDWARDS 
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News From the Field 


Judge Thomas M. Madden Retires 


From Probation Committee 


Chief Judge Thomas M. Madden of the United States 
District Court for the District of New Jersey and member of 
the Judicial Conference of the United States and its Commit- 
tee on the Administration of the Probation System, has found 
it necessary to be relieved of his responsibilities as a member 
of both the Conference and the Probation Committee. 

Judge Madden was chairman of the Subcommittee on Pre- 
sentence Reports and Supervision which recognized the need 
for updating The Presentence Investigation Report, first pub- 
lished in 1948. His committee had a prominent part in the 
preparation of the 1965 document. 

Judge Madden’s committee was also responsible for the 
revision of the ‘Conditions of Probation” form, given by the 
courts to each probationer. 

At a dinner in Washington, D. C., February 20, attended 
by the Committee on Probation and members of the Admin- 
istrative Office staff, a silver tray was presented to Judge 
Madden by the Chief Justice of the United States and mem- 
bers of the Committee. The inscription read: 

“The Chief Justice of the United States and members of 
the Probation Committee presented this tray to the Honor- 
able Thomas M. Madden to evidence their respect and 
affection for their friend and colleague.’’ A facsimile of the 
signatures of the Chief Justice and each of the eight judges 
was inscribed on the tray. 

Judge Madden was named a federal judge in 1945 and was 
elevated to chief judge in 1961. ; 


Federal Prisoners To 
Receive Weekend Passes 


Selected inmates from federal penal and correctional 
institutions will be permitted to spend weekends with their 
families, outside prison walls, Federal Prison Director Myrl 
E. Alexander has announced. “These unprecedented fur- 
loughs,” he said, “‘will help strengthen and maintain family 
ties.’ 

Under a law enacted by Congress last September, nearly 
200 minimum-security prisoners have left confinement for 
deathbed visits and prerelease employment interviews. 

“These men can now leave prison unescorted to visit the 
dying,” Alexander said, ““But how much more important it 
is to strengthen their ties with the living.’’ 

Alexander sees the furlough plan as a “‘valuable treatment 
device that can make a major contribution to a man’s pre- 
paration for the outside world.” 

Under the regulations inmates will be given a 48-hour pass 
to visit their wives, children, parents ‘‘or other responsible 
members of the immediate family.” 

If an inmate’s home is too far away to make such visits 
practicable, he will be allowed to meet relatives in a nearby 
community. 

Except for staying within the limits of the area agreed 
upon, there will be no restrictions on inmates’ activities 
with their families, Alexander said. “They can have a meal 
in a restaurant, stay in a hotel, go to the movies, or go to 
church together.” 

The privilege will not be extended to persons convicted 
of violent crimes or those identified with large-scale organized 
crime activities, Alexander emphasized. 

Each prisoner will be limited to four family furloughs a 
year. No government money is involved. Either the families 
of the prisoners will pay the expense of the furlough or the 
prisoners may draw on their earnings accumulated through 
work in prison industries. 

The provisions of the new furlough plan are discussed by 
United States Senator Edward V. Long, chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries, in an 
article, “The Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 1965,” in the 
December 1965 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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Consolidated Federal Corrections 


System Proposed in Senate and House 


On March 9 Senator John L. McClellan of Arkansas (by 
request) introduced S. 3065 to establish a consolidated federal 
corrections system. A companion bill, H.R. 13549, was intro- 
duced March 14 in the House of Representatives by Congress- 
man Emanuel Celler of New York, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee. The bills were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively. 

In the crime message of the President, March 8, it was 
stated that the proposal of a unified corrections system would 
transfer the probation service to the Department of Justice 
where, with the Bureau of Prisons, it would be redesignated 
the U.S. Corrections Service. The new service would be headed 
by a director and would include, in addition to any other 
division or office established by the Attorney General, a 
division responsible for institutional services, a division 
responsible for community services, and a division responsible 
for research and program evaluation. 


Crime and Delinquency Institute To Be 
Held at Atlantic City, June 12 to 16 


‘The 1966 National Institute on Crime and Delinquency 
will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., June 12 to 16. 

The theme of the Institute is: ““They Do Not Hear Us— 
Why? Problems of Communication.” 

William G. Nagel, executive secretary of Pennsylvania’s 
Governor’s Council for Human Services, 312 Health and 
Welfare Building, Box 2675, Harrisburg, is program chairman 
for the Institute. 


Pennsylvania Enacts 
14 “Anti-Crime” Bills 


Five years ago the Joint State Government Commission 
of Pennsylvania was given the task of conducting a study of 
penal, probation, and parole needs of the Commonwealth. 
The study resulted in the introduction of 14 separate bills. 
Known as “Anti-Crime” bills, all were enacted into law by 
the 1965 General Assembly. 

The State’s Parole Act of 1941 was amended to provide 
for an increase in the membership of the Board of Probation 
and Parole from three to five members. Their 6-year terms 
are to be staggered, effective July 1, 1967. 

Effective immediately, an Advisory Committee on proba- 
tion, consisting of nine members, is to be appointed for 4-year 
terms by the Governor with Senate consent. At least two of 
the members will be members of the General Assembly, two 
are to be judges, and one a county commissioner. The other 
four must have experience or training in probation. 

The new legislation empowers the Board of Probation and 
Parole to establish uniform statewide standards for (1) pre- 
sentence investigations, (2) supervision of probationers, 
(8) qualifications for probation personnel, (4) minimum 
salaries, and (5) quality of probation services. The Board 
is also empowered to provide inservice training for probation 
officers of the Commonwealth. 

The new legislation provides for grants-in-aid for pro- 
bation services and mandatory presentence investigations 
in all cases where the maximum term by statute is 2 years or 
more, unless the court otherwise directs. Provisions are also 
made for administrative changes in the Habitual Sex Offender 
Act, longer diagnostic study periods, and annual review for 
release purposes. 

Under the new legislation the Office of Mental Health of 
the Department of Public Welfare will provide, on a clinical 
basis, psychiatric and psychological services for parolees. 
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Conviction 27 Years Ago Comes 
Back To Haunt School Principal 


Twenty-seven years ago Josiah Conwell made a mistake. 
He was married, had just become a father, and was temporarily 
employed as a postal employee during the Christmas season. 
A lot of money was going through the mails. With empty: 
pockets, he succumbed to temptation—he opened a letter and 
took three one-dollar bills and two quarters. 

Conwell was sentenced to 5 years’ imprisonment—one year 
of his life for each 70 cents he had removed from the envelope. 
But on the recommendation of his probation officer, the 
sentence to imprisonment was suspended and he was placed 
on probation for 5 years. ; 

Encouraged by E. Y. Dobbins, chief probation officer at 
that time, Conwell entered the State Teachers College at 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. His wife went to work. Each 
summer he obtained employment in Atlantic City and also 
worked part-time at a West Chester Hospital while attending 
school. Three years later he graduated with honors. While at 
college he was the first Negro to be elected to the student 
‘souncil. In later years he also was the first Negro to be elected 
to the Palmyra, N.J., Board of Education. 

With the help of Chief Probation Officer Dobbins he 
‘btained a teaching position in New Jersey. Today Conwell 
is a junior high school principal, highly respected by his 
students, his teachers, his friends, and the community. 

In October Conwell was named secretary-treasurer of the 
Burlington County Bridge Commission, a position of honor 
which would not interfere with his duties as principal. He did 
not get the post because someone decided to expose Conwell’s 
conviction 27 years before. A newspaper carried the headline: 
“Embezzler Named to Bridge Board.” d 

Now 54, Conwell asks: ““Why did they have to do this to 
me? We all make mistakes in our youth. Everybody has done 
something in his life that he is ashamed of and I’m very 
ashamed of that incident 27 years ago.” 

“Maybe my example will help others,” Conwell continued. 
“Maybe if they know my story, other boys and girls from 
low-income families will gain hope.” ; 

Conwell is proud of his accomplishments at his junior high 
school. Last May he arranged to take 1,000 of his students 
to the New York World’s Fair for the day. 

Camden teachers have backed Conwell in the recent 
disclosure of his past. Dr. Anthony Catrambone, Camden 
superintendent of schools, calls Conwell “one of the finest 
administrators in our school system. He has always done a 
fine job as long as I’ve known him.” 


Printers of “Federal Probation” 
Move to Marion Penitentiary 


For 17 years the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., print- 
shop at the Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Okla., printed 
FEDERAL PROBATION. The printing plant, together with the 
printshop staff, is being moved to the United States Peni- 
tentiary at Marion, Ill. Starting with the September issue, 
the Marion institution will print the Journal. 

During the changeover, the March issue was printed by 
the plant at the United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kans., which produced the first printed edition of FEDERAL 
PROBATION in 1939 and continued printing it until the El 
Reno reformatory took over the assignment in 1948. 

According to the editors of FEDERAL PROBATION, “Any 
success which our journal has achieved is due in large measure 
to the devotion and skill of the Industries staff and the inmates 
assigned to printshop activities. We are grateful to both the 
Federal Reformatory at El Reno and the United States 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth for the fine technical production 
of the journal and their splendid and helpful cooperation.” 

Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
printing program have had no prior experience in printshop 
activities. Many of them carry over their newly acquired 
skills to their respective communities and become permanently 
established in commercial printing as linotypists, platemakers, 
offset and relief pressmen, and bookbinders. 


Delinquency Cases in 1964 
Continue Upward Trend 


The year 1964 again showed an increase in juvenile court 
delinquency cases over the previous year, according to the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau. The increase for 1964 was 14 percent 
while the child population, aged 10 through 17, increased 
4 percent. Thus the upward trend noted every year beginning 
with 1949, except for 1961, continues, the Children’s Bureau 
points out. 

As in most previous years in the past decade, the Bureau 
reports, the increase in delinquency cases exceeded the increase 
in the child population. 

Juveniles born in the late 1940’s when birth rates were high 
are now swelling the ranks of the 16- and 17-year-olds, the 
peak ages for juvenile delinquents. 

About 686,000 juvenile delinquency cases (excluding traffic 
offenses) were handled by juvenile courts in the United States 
in 1964. The estimated number of different children involved 
in these cases was somewhat lower (591,000), since the same 
child may have been referred more than once during the year. 

In addition to the 686,000 delinquency cases, about 442,000 
traffic cases were disposed of by juvenile courts in 1964. 

Delinquency remains primarily a boys’ problem, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau states. Boys are referred to court more than 
four times as often as girls. 

About 3 of every 10 delinquency cases referred to courts 
serving large cities were dismissed with warning or adjustment. 

These figures on delinquency are reported in the Children’s 
Bureau publication, Juvenile Court Statistics—1964. Data on 
the number of juvenile delinquency cases are based on reports 
from a national sample of juvenile courts. 

I. Richard Perlman is chief of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Studies Branch of the Children’s Bureau. 


Many Prisoners Need Hospitals Rather 
Than Prisons, Senator Dodd Asserts 


When a defendant is before a criminal court as a direct 
result of mental defect, and the court handles the defendant 
as a mental patient rather than as a hard-core criminal, 
society is the beneficiary. 

That is the conclusion of a definitive study of the now 
nationally famous 1l-year old Durham Decision, Senator 
Thomas J. Dodd, chairman of the Senate Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, said in February. Under 
this rule, the Senator added, an offender can go to a mental 
hospital rather than to prison if his crime is found to be a 
product of a mental disease. The decision has been criticized 
as an escape hatch for willful criminals. This has not been 
substantiated by Senator Dodd’s study. The contrary appears 
to be true, said the Senator. 

Penology’s aim is to rehabilitate the offender, Senator 
Dodd asserts. His study suggests “that if the Durham ration- 
ale were universally in effect, tens of thousands of inmates 
now would be undergoing an effective rehabilitation to the 
benefit of the community, rather than sitting idly in prison 
cells at a far higher cost to the taxpayer.” 

The results of the Durham study were revealed by the 
Senator as he inserted his findings in the Congressional 
Record. Senator Dodd said: 

“Many of our criminals can be treated more effectively in 
hospitals and other special institutions rather than in conven- 
tional prisons. 

“The effectiveness of Saint Elizabeths Hospital, the 
National Capital’s famous mental hospital, in spite of limited 
staff and facilities is ample proof of these conclusions. 

“The Durham rule for mentally disturbed offenders is a 
scientific innovation in jurisprudence and rehabilitation that 
has been tested for over a decade and found to be effective. 

“In keeping with these findings today we are designing 
special treatment for new classes of criminals, such as the 
drug addict, who would be spared the stigma of criminality 
under the newly proposed Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation 
Act of 1965 now being considered by the Senate.” 
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L. Wallace Hoffman Resigns After 
29 Years With Toledo Family Court 


L. Wallace Hoffman, director of the Family Court of 
Lucas County, at Toledo, Ohio, since 1937, has submitted 
his resignation effective March 31, 1966. 

He will be engaged in training programs in the judicial 
and correctional fields and also will conduct a number of 
surveys. One of his first assignments will be in connection 
with a study the National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
is undertaking with the President’s Committee on Crime and 
Law Enforcement. He will also direct a series of training 
institutes for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

He will maintain his residence in Toledo and also will 
continue as a consultant with the Linques Neighborhood 
House which he established 3 years ago. The project provides 
a teentown type of recreation in a high-rate delinquency area. 

Hoffman received his master’s degree from the University 
of Michigan in 1932, majoring in sociology. He served 4 years 
with the Recorder’s Court at Detroit and 7 years as chief 
probation officer for the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan, at Detroit. 

Throughout his career as director of court services at 
Toledo, Hoffman has been active in training institutes, 
surveys, teaching, and has served as a consultant and as a 
member of a number of professional committees and com- 
missions. He is a past president of the Professional Council 
of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency (then the 
NPPA), the Michigan Probation Association, and the Ohio 
Probation and Parole Association. 

When the $2,700,000 Family Court Center and Detention 
Home at Toledo was built, Hoffman was active in both 
planning and construction. 

Commenting on Hoffman’s departure, Judge Paul W. 
Alexander said: 

“During my 30 years’ association with Wally, as all his 
colleagues know him, I never regarded our situation as 
one of boss and subordinate, or even as employer and em- 
ployee, but rather as that of a partnership. Seldom, if ever, 
was a step of any significance taken that had not first been 
talked over between us. Fortunately for me Wally did not take 
a limited view of his own functions and was always free to 
offer suggestions for which I was always grateful and which 
I always found a way to follow if within the realms of human 
endeavor.” 


33 Correctional Administrators 
Attend National Institute 


Directors of correctional administration from 33 states 
participated in the 5-day National Institute for Administra- 
tors of State Correctional Systems held at the University of 
Maryland in February. In workshop sessions they discussed 
problems of correctional administration and new develop- 
ments and techniques in the correctional field. Seventy-five 
persons participated in the Institute. 

The Institute was financed by a grant through the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act and was sponsored by the Re- 
search Council of the American Correctional Association in 
cooperation with the Correctional Administrators Association. 

Attorney General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach addressed 
the Institute at a general session, emphasizing the importance 
of state correctional directors taking the leadership in improv- 
ing correctional programs in the country and in reducing 
recidivism. 

Myrl E. Alexander, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, also addressed the Institute on the current upsurge 
in the interest in innovations in the correctional field. 

Four additional institutes in four regions will be held under 
the grant. Wardens and superintendents will be in attendance. 

KE. Preston Sharp, Ph.D., general secretary of the American 
Correctional Association, was the project officer for the 
Institute. 

A report covering the yo of the Institute, by Pro- 
fessor Peter P. Lejins of the University of Maryland and 
chairman of the Research Council of the ACA,‘ appears on 
pages 52 to 55 of this issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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Zeigel W. Neff Named Acting 
Chairman of Parole Board 


Zeigel W. Neff, a member of the United States Board of 
Parole since October 1964, was designated in December by 
Attorney General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach as acting chair- 
man of the Board. 

Neff received his LL.B. and LL.M. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and Georgetown University, respectively. 
He came to the Parole Board from the Security Division of 
the Department of Defense. 

During World War II Neff served as a Navy pilot, winning 
the Navy Cross, the Air Medal with seven gold stars, the 
Presidential Unit Citation with silver star, and the Asiatic- 
Pacific Ribbon with six combat stars. During the Korean 
conflict he was recalled to active duty in the Navy and served 
4 years as a law specialist. He served as commissioner on the 
Court of Military Appeals and as special assistant to the 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy. He is at present a 
captain with the Naval reserves. 

Richard A. Chappell, member of the Board of Parole for 
8 years and chairman since 1959, retired from the Board and 
from Government service on December 30. He has joined the 
faculty of the Institute of Government of the University of 
Georgia. Chappell was in Government service 32 years, 
starting out as a probation officer at Atlanta, Ga., in 1928. He 
was named chief of the Atlanta office in 1937. In 1940 he was 
called to Washington to head the Federal Probation System 
and in 1953 was named a member of the Board. He retired 
from the Board in 1954 and was reappointed in 1959. His 
home address is 389 W. View Drive, Athens, Ga. 


NCCD Releases Standard Act for 
State Correctional Services 


The National Council on Crime and Delinquency announced 
in February completion of the Standard Act for State Cor- 
rectional Services. The 35-page model act was prepared jointly 
by the NCCD’s Committee on Standard Act for State Cor- 
rectional Services and the American Correctional Association. 

The Standard Act provides legislative models, at the state 
level, for the structure of a department bringing correctional 
services together, and legislative models for the administration 
of correctional services for adults and youths. 

The 26-member Standard Act Committee included 7 correc- 
tional administrators, 4 parole board members, 3 judges, 2 
probation administrators, a warden, a criminologist, and 8 
other members who are leaders in governmental and private 
correctional agencies. Sol Rubin, counsel for the NCCD, was 
the staff member on the committee. 

Other model acts of the NCCD are the Standard Probation 
and Parole Act (1955) and the Model Sentencing Act (1963). 

Milton G. Rector is director of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency and E. Preston Sharp, Ph.D., is 
general secretary of the American Correctional Association. 


California U. Publishes 
Criminology Journal 


Issues in Criminology is the title of a new professional journ- 
al published by the School of Criminology of the University 
of California at Berkeley. The 178-page first number deals 
with criminal responsibility. The journal is published twice 
yearly and is edited by Tom Murton. 

In addition to articles, the journal will present in each 
issue an editorial, a book review section, and bibliography on 
the themes of the respective numbers. 

Preference will be given to manuscripts submitted by stu- 
dents. On this point, Dean Joseph D. Lohman of the School 
of Criminology said: ‘fA journal of this nature has a special 
appeal to graduate students who have little opportunity to 
develop the specialized skill in writing for journal publication. 
Faculty members will function only in an advisory capacity. 
Graduate students will have the chance to test their capaci- 
ties for writing original materials and learn the art of publi- 
cation in a competitive academic environment.” 
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Executions During 1965 
Drop to a Record Low 


Seven executions were carried out by civil authorities in the 
United States during 1965, according to Attorney General 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach. This is the lowest number of 
executions reported since 1930, and 8 fewer than the 15 
recorded in 1964. 

The declining number of executions since 1930 has been 
accompanied by a decrease in the number of jurisdictions 
which have eliminated the death penalty, the Attorney Gen- 
eral said. In 1930, executions were carried out in 32 jurisdic- 
tions in the United States. 

This number held fairly constant until 1945, but generally 
declined from that time until 1965, when only four jurisdictions 
actually used the death penalty. The four states which exe- 
cuted prisoners were Kansas with four,and Alabama, Missouri, 
and Wyoming with one each. : 

The downward trend is shown in annual totals of executions 
over the past 6 years: 1960, 56; 1961, 42; 1962, 47; 1963, 21; 
1964, 15; 1965, 7. 

The 6-year period from 1960 through 1965 also saw (1) a 
decrease in the annual number of prisoners received from 
court under sentence of death; (2) an increase in the number 
of prisoners under sentence of death receiving a disposition 
other than execution; (3) an increase in the number of prisoners 
awaiting execution at year’s end; and (4) an increase in the 
time period between first imposition of the death penalty and 
the date of execution. ; 

During 1965, four states—New York, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia, and Iowa—eliminated the death penalty by legislative 
action. At the close of 1965, the death penalty had been 
abolished in 18 states. The nine other states where capital 
punishment is prohibited are Alaska, Hawaii, Maine, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin. : 

Last July the Department of Justice announced its opposi- 
tion to the death penalty. 


135 Participate in Institute on 
Addiction at Fort Worth, Texas 


One hundred thirty-five professional persons from all 
parts of the country participated in the Institute on Reha- 
bilitation of the Narcotic Addict held at Fort Worth, Texas, 
February 16 to 18 to consider innovations in the treatment 
of narcotic addicts. The institute was sponsored jointly by 
Texas Christian University, the Division of Hospitals of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, and the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration. 

The major sessions dealt with new developments in the 
narcotic treatment hospitals of the Federal Government, 
recent developments in nonfederal hospitals and institutions, 
social psychology in the treatment of mental illness, a model 
approach to the treatment of addiction, return to community 
living, the halfway house, community programs, and two 
panels dealing with research and education. 

Those in attendance represented the Federal Government, 
state governments, local agencies, universities, and private 
agencies. Their respective professional fields were psychiatry, 
psychology, sociology, social work, education, counseling, 
corrections, and the ministry. 

A highlight of the meeting was a tour of the Public Health 
Service Hospital (for narcotic addicts) at Fort Worth. 


Workbook Helps Teenage 
Probationers To Get a Job 


How To Get the Job You Want is the title of a 33-page 
printed workbook for teenagers produced by the probation 
department of the Second Judicial District of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201. 
The booklet discusses such topics as: Where To Look for the 
Job You Want; How To Fill Out Job Applications; Before 
You Go to the Interview; When You Leave for the Interview; 
— Interview. The booklet closes with a list of interview 

es. 
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Charles R. Hagan Named Assistant 
Director of the U.S. Prison Bureau 


Charles R. Hagan, warden of the Federal Correctional In- 
stitution at La Tuna, Texas, since 1960, was named in Jan- 
uary assistant director of the United States Bureau of Prisons, 
succeeding retiring Assistant Director John J. Galvin. Hagan 
will be in charge of treatment and training. 

A graduate of Boston College, Hagan is a veteran of 26 
years in the federal prison service. He joined the prison sys- 
tem in 1940 as a correctional officer. He served successively 
as senior officer, parole officer, supervisor, associate warden 
and warden, and worked at the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners at Springfield, Mo., the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution at Milan, Mich., the National Training School at Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Okla., 
and the U.S. Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa. 

Galvin, who joined the servicein 1940, has been assistant 
director since 1962. He served from 1954 to 1960 as warden 
at the Federal Correctional Institution at Ashland, Ky., where 
he activated the youth program. From 1960 to 1962 he was 
warden at the Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Okla. He 

aduated from Butler University and has a master’s degree 

trom Catholic University. He intends a continuing career in 
corrections. 


Brooklyn Probation Department Publishes 
Booklet on How To Behave on Probation 


The Probation yay rege of the Brooklyn, N.Y., Supreme 
Court has issued a booklet entitled How To Behave on Pro- 


“The 16-page publication,” according to a Department 
news release, “is based on the assumption that socially approved 
behavior can be taught in a tutorial relationship that is 
guided by the systematic coverage of material the probationer 
is likely to encounter while under supervision. He is presented 
with the usual Rules of Probation, and then attempts to 
resolve a number of problem situations described in the book- 
let. If the probationer misses m4 of the correct responses, he 
is required to reread the material and try again. When he has 
successfully completed the task, his probation officer initials 
the lesson, and gives further instructions designed to individ- 
ualize the relationship, so that he can cope with the man’s 
special situation.” 

The booklet was produced under the direction of Chief 
Probation Officer Joseph A. Shelly, and by Dr. Charles W. 
Slack and Dr. Alexander Bassin, of the Probation Depart- 
ment, with the support of grants from the Ford Foundation 
and Aaron E. Norman Family Fund. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained by writing to the 
Chief Probation Officer, Room 305, Municipal Building, 
Brooklyn, New York 11201. 


World Youth Organization Plans 
Third International Conference 


The Third International Conference of the World Union of 
oe greg for the Safeguard of Youth (U.M.O.S.E.A.) 
will be held at Evian, France, June 1 to 5 to consider the 
general theme, “Parents and Youth Facing Juvenile Malad- 
justment.”’ 

The conference is the sequel to the first two meetings 
sponsored by U.M.O.S.E.A. which discussed ‘“Multiprofess- 
ional Teamwork for the Safeguard of Youth,” (Rome, 1960) 
and “the contribution of public and private agencies to the 
prevention’and treatment of adolescent maladjustment due 
to the modern way of life’ (Brussels, 1963). — 

Cooperation between parents and youth will be dealt 
with from the viewpoint of an easy or a disturbed maturing 
of the youth, in the industrial countries as well as in the 
developing countries, with due regard to the respective 
characteristics and dynamics of each case. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the headquarters of 
U.M.O.S.E.A., 28, Place Saint-Georges, Paris, France. ; 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


93rd Annual Forum of NCSW Meets 
At Chicago May 29 to June 3 


“Social Welfare’s Role in Economic Growth”’ is the theme 
of the 98rd Annual Forum of the National Conference on 
Social Welfare to be held at Chicago, May 29 to June 8, 1966. 

More than 200 sessions reflecting the social welfare needs 
of the day will be held. 


United States Commissioner of Welfare Ellen Winston, 
— president, commented as follows regarding the Chicago 

orum: 

“There is growing recognition among economists, indus- 
trialists, and members of the social welfare professions alike 
that economic progress and social development are insep- 
arable and interdependent.” 

“The field of social welfare does not merely react to the 
problems generated by economic progress,’ Dr Winston 
added, “* but plays a direct role in the Nation’s development. 
Strong social welfare programs are indispensable to the 
successful functioning of a highly organized society. They 
deal constructively with the problems created for individuals 
and families by social change and serve to prevent or allevi- 
ate broad social dysfunctioning. At the same time, social 
welfare expenditures contribute to the consumer market for 
goods and services.” 

Further detailed information regarding the Forum may 
be secured fron the NCSW headquarters office, 22 West Gay 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215. 

Joe R. Hoffer is executive secretary of the NCSW. 


Monsignor John 0’Grady, 


Humanitarian, Succumbs 


The Right Reverend Monsignor John O’Grady, for more 
than 40 years secretary of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities and founder and former dean of Catholic Univer- 
sity’s National Catholic School of Social Work, died January 2. 

Throughout his ministry Monsignor O’Grady had a deep 
concern for the oppressed and the unfortunate. He was actively 
interested in the offender and in the development of progres- 
sive correctional programs and practices. 

In an editorial commenting on his life and work, The 
Washington Post wrote as follows: 

“What a glorious, triumphant, robust and joyous Christian 
life came to a close when the Right Reverend Monsignor John 
O’Grady died on Sunday... . His whole life was a ministry, 
a consecration, and a testament to the ideals of Christianity. 
Not for him the cloister. He was in the thick of every social 
struggle of his time—and always on the side of the oppressed 
and the unfortunate, responsive always to suffering and to 
need, moved always by compassion and generosity.” 

“He was one of the great innovators and developers of 
professional social service in the United States,” the editorial 
continued. ‘‘He fought for Social Security, for liberalization of 


immigration laws, for enlightened aid to delinquent juveniles 


and to the indigent aged, for minimum-wage legislation, for 
interfaith tolerance and understanding, and for a host of other 
measures designed to help his fellow-man.” 

“He was a great lover of life and of humanity,” the Post 
editorial concluded. ‘“‘He will be mourned and remembered 
with love and with gratitude.” 


Chronic Alcoholics in Ontario 
Hospitalized Rather Than Jailed 


The Ontario government has started an $18 million program 
to deal with chronic alcoholics who now receive a series of jail 
sentences, 

The first of seven diagnostic centers will be set up this year 
in Toronto. Police will take inebriated persons to these centers 
rather than to jail. A medical and social diagnosis will be made 
and a treatment program developed for each patient. 

Two rehabilitative farms will be set up to deal with the 
more serious cases. These number about 10,000 in Ontario, 
one-third of them in Toronto. ; 

The program will be administered by the Ontario Alcoholism 
and Drug Addiction Research Foundation. 


California U. To Establish Full-Time 
College Curriculum for Prison Inmates 


_ Planning for an experiment in providing a full-time accred- 
ited college curriculum for prison inmates will be undertaken 
by the University of California at Berkeley under a $99,200 
grant announced in February by the Ford Foundation. 
Classes are expected to begin late in the fall at the San Quentin 
State Prison with selected prisoners transferred from through- 
out the California penal system. 

Over the next year the university will collaborate with 
educational and correctional specialists in developing curric- 
ula, devising practices for faculty recruitment and training, 
admissions criteria, financing, and cooperation with probation 
departments, courts, and other agencies. 

“Although more research needs to be done, there is strong 
evidence to indicate that prison education reduces recid- 
ivism, especially among young prisoners,” according to 
Christopher F. Edley, a Foundation program associate. 
“The potential of prison education as a tool for rehabilitation 
has not yet been fully explored,” he said. “‘A prison college 
experiment,” he expressed, “‘will go a long way toward raising 
morale, improving prison management, reducing tensions, 
and improving the entire prison environment.” 


Deputy Chief John E. Winters 
Proposes Youth Court for D. C 


“Statutes of many jurisdictions arbitrarily establish a line 
of demarcation between children and adults so far as vio- 
lations of the law are concerned. But there is no magic 
transformation, at the age of 18, or any other age,” says 
Deputy Chief John E. Winters of the District of Columbia 
Metropolitan Police Department, “that suddenly creates 
maturity and responsibility in a person.” 

In the District of Columbia, Chief Winters points out, 
persons under 18 who commit criminal offenses are dee:ned 
to be children. The vast majority of 16- and 17-year-old 
persons accused of felonies are handled as children, even 
von there is provision in the law which permits the Juve- 
nile Court to waive jurisdiction. 

In 1965, Winters states, persons 16 through 20 years old 
were responsible for 27 percent of all arrests in the District 
for Part I offenses—criminal homicide, rape, attempted rape, 
robbery, attempted robbery, aggravated assault, housebreak- 
ing, grand larceny, petit larceny, and auto theft. 

Three courts in the District of Columbia have jurisdiction 
over offenses committed by persons 16 through 20, Winters 
continues, but none has complete jurisdiction. The Juvenile 
Court, however, has exclusive jurisdiction over all persons 
under 18 for law violations. The Court of General Sessions 
has no jurisdiction over persons under 18 years of age. It 
holds preliminary hearings on felony cases involving those 
18 and over, but does not try such cases. And the United 
States District Court has no jurisdiction over persons under 
18 years unless the Juvenile Court waives its jurisdiction. 
It has no jurisdiction over local ordinances or traffic violations. 

There is a need for a special court, Winters asserts, to 
handle juveniles who will not respond to the facilities and 
resources available to the Juvenile Court. He proposes th 
establishment of a Youth Court for youths 16 to 20 that will 
function as a criminal court, leaving those under 16 to the 
Juvenile Court. Such a court, he states, would have the power 
to impose the same penalties as an adult court. 

The Youth Court proposed by Winters would levy fines, 
place an offender on probation, or commit 16- and 17-year- 
old youths to a special facility for youth offenders. The more 
sophisticated youth offenders in this age category would be 
committed to the Youth Corrections Center at Lorton, Va. 
Persons 18 through 20 could also be committed to the Center. 
The emphasis at the Center, Winters says, would be on 
rehabilitation in an institution specially equipped and 
staffed to handle this type of offender. 

The establishment of a Youth Court for persons 16 to 
20, Winters concludes, would protect the rights and welfare 
of the accused as well as those of the community and would 
have access to all sentencing alternatives now available in 
part, but not totally, in the Juvenile Court, the Court of 
General Sessions, and the United States District Court. 
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Prison Population 
Drops 1.3 Percent 


There were 214,356 sentenced ig xe confined at state 
and federal institutions for adult felony offenders in the 
United States on December 31, 1964. This is a decrease of 
1.3 percent from the 1963 figure of 217,283 and is the third 
consecutive year the prison population has declined since 1961 
when a record high of 220,149 prisoners was in confinement. 

The decline in population in state institutions in 1964 was 
0.8 percent compared with 0.4 percent in 1963. In federal 
institutions the population dropped 6.1 percent in 1964 and 
3.4 percent in 1963. 

The number of prisoners received from court in state and 
federal institutions decreased for the third straight year, but 
the drop of 0.3 percent in 1964 was less than the 1.4 and 4.7 
percent declines in 1963 and 1962, respectively. 

Court commitments to state institutions increased 0.2 per- 
cent over 1963, while federal court commitments decreased 3.1 

ercent. 
. The number of released prisoners returned to state and 
federal institutions after violating the terms of their release 
increased 3.4 percent in 1964 over the preceding year. The 
19,558 violators returned in 1964 more than doubled the 1950 
figure of 8,692. 

On December 31,1964, there were 7,725 sentenced female 
risoners confined in state and federal institutions for adult 
elony offenders—a decrease of 0.3 percent from the 1963 

year end figure of 7,745. 

These figures are reported in the National Prisoner Statistics 
—— (November 1965) published by the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. 


Garrett Heyns Appointed 
To Three National Posts 


Dr. Garrett Heyns, director of the Washington State 
Department of Institutions, has recently been appointed to 
three important national groups dealing with problems of 
crime, delinquency, and corrections. ; 

Last fall he was named to the advisory committee of the 
juvenile delinquency subcommittee of the National Gover- 
nor’s Conference. 

In December he was appointed an advisor to the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice. 

Also in December he was elected to the board of directors 
of the Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training. 

Dr. Heyns has been in correctional work 28 years, serving 
as warden of the Michigan Reformatory at Ionia, director of 
the Michigan Department of Corrections, and a member of 
the State’s parole board. He is past president of the American 
Prison Association (now the American Correctional Asso- 
ciation), the American Parole Association, and the Central 
States Correctional Association. During World War II he 
was a member of the Undersecretary of War’s Board of 
Consultants on Correctional Problems. 


American Society of Criminology 
Elects Officers and President-Elect 


Professor Walter C. Reckless of Ohio State University 
was re-elected president of the American Society of Crim- 
inology at its annual meeting at Berkeley, Calif., in January. 
Professor Marvin E. Wolfgang of the University of Penn- 
sylvania was chosen as president-elect. 

Vice presidents elected include: Professor Bruno Cormier, 
McGill University, Montreal; Professor G.O.W. Mueller, 
New York University, New York City; Dean Joseph Lohman, 
University of California, Berkeley; and Professor Stephen 
Schafer, Ohio University, Athens. 

Professor Charles L. Newman, University of Louisville, 
was reappointed executive secretary and editor of Crim- 
tnologica, the Society’s journal. 

The meeting was held jointly with the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Program of National Crime Commission 
Announced by the Attorney General 


The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice, calling on the advice of more than 200 
outside experts, has decided on a program of more than 40 
specific projects aimed against nationwide increases in crime, 
according to Attorney General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, 
chairman of the 19-member Commission. 

The program was developed in a series of meetings of in- 
dividual commissioners, the Commission staff headed by 
James Vorenberg, who is on leave from the Harvard Law 
School faculty, and the experts who are serving as Commis- 
sion consultants. 

The work of the Commission is divided into five task forces, 
each consisting of four or five commissioners and outside pro- 
fessionals who are expert in their respective fields. 

The task force on the Assessment of Crime is headed by 
Lloyd Ohlin, professor of sociology at Columbia University 
and director of the Research Center of Columbia’s school 
of social work. 

Gene S. Muehleisen, a member and official of the San Diego 
Police Department from 1940 to 1960, heads the Police and 
Public Safety task force. 

The task force on the Administration of Criminal Justice 
will be directed by Arthur Rosett, a former federal prose- 
cutor who was an attorney in private practice. 

The Corrections task force is headed by Elmer K. Nelson, 
professor of public administration at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He was formerly head of the Youth Studies Center, 
also at the University of California, and was the first warden 
of the Haney Correctional Institute, one of Canada’s initial 
ventures into the rehabilitative prison. 

The Commission will also have a task force on Science and 
Technology. 

Two federal judges are among the 19 members of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission: Judge Luther W. Youngdahl of the Unit- 
ed States District Court for the District of Columbia and 
Judge James B. Parsons of the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Illinois. 


NCCD Receives $224,000 for 
Pilot Study To Evaluate Parole 


The National Council on Crime and Delinquency has been 
granted $224,000 by the National Institute of Mental 
Health for a pilot study to evaluate parole and related pro- 
grams on a uniform, nationwide scale, it was announced by 
Milton G. Rector, executive director of the Council. 

The project, which will take 3 years to complete, will 
build a data collection and reporting system which can help 
answer questions about the effectiveness of parole programs, 
and provide parole authorities with information needed to 
improve parole decisions. 

The program will stimulate research, according to Rector, 
and could be developed into an information system to serve 
all agencies in this country responsible for parole. ‘“‘Knowl- 
edge of the results of individual pace is a first step toward 
increasing the effectiveness of all programs,”’ he said. 

With further developments of the system, paroling author- 
ities and administrators will be able to compare the results 
of their own programs with those of other agencies. “By 
appropriate comparisons, we can learn much more about 
what type of offenders are helped by what types of pro- 
grams,” Rector pointed out. When completed, the study, 
will be a significant step toward a nationwide uniform crime 
and criminal justice reporting system, he said. 

Director of the national pilot study will be Don M. Gott- 
fredson, a psychologist specializing in crime and delinquency 
research. 

The pilot study will be sponsored by four parole associa- 
tions: The United States Board of Parole, the Advisory 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, the Interstate Compact 
Administrators Association for the Council of State Govern- 
ments, and the Association of Paroling Authorities. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


NYC Youth Board Street Club Worker 
Pens Farewell Letter Prior to Death 


John Charles Roemele, 38, a New York City Youth Board 
supervising street club worker, an employee since 1957, died 
October 31, at his home in New York City. At the time of his 
death, he was in charge of the Washington Heights office of 
the Street Clubs in Manhattan. 

A dedicated worker with a deep sense of responsibility to 
both the young people with whom he worked and his employers, 
Mr. Roemele expressed this and other feelings in a letter he 
pay the editor of the Youth Board News shortly before he 

ied. 

““My years with the Youth Board are nearly over. They end 
with the good wishes and the generosity of my friends and 
fellow workers at the center of my mind. 

“T write to say good-bye, and to say thank you. I write to 
say that I enjoyed my eight years with the Youth Board. 
There was the reward, first of all, the deep sense of relevance 
and human usefulness, that came from interacting with the 
youngsters who were my chief responsibility. Here and there 
a boy got the message; my being there made a difference 
in his life. 

“But there was also the reward of working with a staff who 
were interested, stimulating, dedicated. I always felt I learned 
—I profited—from these associations. It was a sharing not 
only of tasks and duties, but of insight and experiences as 
well. Helping became the means by which I myself was helped. 

“Again, my thanks to all who shared my life. If there is any 
way to repay you, it can only be by expressing the convic- 
tion that we have built something—a hope for the future— 
and by saying that I feel honored to have been able to par- 
ticipate in that work. Yours sincerely, John Roemele.” 


Gluecks Cooperate in Puerto Rico Study 
To Identify Potential Delinquents 


Professor and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck of the Harvard Law 
School are cooperating in a project to replicate in Puerto 
Rico their research, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency (Camb- 
ridge: Harvard University Press, 1950). Work on the study 
~ been under way since July 1, 1965, and will continue for 

years. 

Three hundred delinquents and 300 matched nondelin- 
quents are the subjects of the new study. The same tests and 
examinations that were used in the 1950 study are bein 
applied there. Included also, the Gluecks report, are sever 
additional examinations and a number of newer projective 
tests that will enrich the results of the study and lead to a 
better understanding of juvenile delinquency. 

This research, the Gluecks state, marks the beginning of 
an effort to develop a comparative criminology with a view to 
identifying etiologic constants in juvenile delinquency despite 
cultural differences. 

Currently the project is being financed by the University 
of Puerto Rico, the Government of Puerto Rico, and the 
USS. Office of Education. 


Milan Inmates Take 
University Courses 


Eastern Michigan University officials have entered into 
a contract with the Federal Correctional Institution at Milan, 
Mich., giving EMU a $10,000 pilot inmate education program 
at the prison. 

The contract climaxes more than a year of discussions 
between EMU and FCI administrators. The University will 
furnish the prison with consulting services, classes for inmates, 
staff members, and overall program development advice. 

Prompting the combined effort was a 40-page analysis of 
inmate education at the correctional institution by Dr. Calvin 
B. Michael, professor of education at EMU, completed last 
summer. Dr. Michael’s report was prepared with a view 
toward future educational links between the university and 
the Milan institution. 


Los Angeles Probation Department 
Opposes Publicizing Names of Delinquents 


The Los Angeles Probation Department has announced its 
eae to the publicizing of names of alleged juvenile 
delinquents, stating that it is neither humane nor a deterrent 
to further delinquent conduct. 

The Department opposes the practice of opening the 
juvenile court or its files as a source of news for publication. 
This does not, however, deny any person—news represent- 
ative or other—the right to know how hearings are conducted, 
the Department added. This right should be exercised, the 
Department points out, on the basis of an understanding that 
the names of juveniles will be withheld from publication. 
The minor who is the subject of the petition, his parents or 
guardians, and their attorney, the Department asserts, may 
inspect the record of the juvenile court proceedings, and 
access to the files may be given by the juvenile court judge. 

The position of the Los Angeles Probation Department 
conforms to that of the National Council on Crime and 
ww and the California Welfare and Institutions 

ode. 

An article on the question of identifying delinquents in 
the press, by Gilbert Geis, was presented in the December 
1965 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


California Law Compensating Victims of 
Violence To Be Examined By Sociologist 


Dr. Gilbert Geis, professor of sociology at California State 
College at Los Angeles, will conduct a 3-year examination of 
California’s recently enacted statute which compensates vic- 
tims of crimes of violence. The study is being financed by a 
$27,600 grant from the Walter E. Meyer Research Institute 
of Law in New York. 

Dr. Geis will interview 60 persons or families who during 
1965-1966 are granted compensation under provisions of the 
new state law. He also will interview 60 persons or families of 
victims of crimes who would have been granted compensation 
during 1963-1964 had the law been in effect. The study will 
attempt to determine whether those persons who fall under 
the act retain more self-respect, report less hostility toward 
the offender, and show superior powers of readjustment to the 
deprivation suffered through the offense. Dr. Geis also plans 
to check on applicants who do not receive aid and to determine 
their response to the rejection of their application. 

Under the new statute (passed June 1965) California became 
the first state to provide aid to persons or families victimized 
by crimes of violence. New Zealand and Great Britain are the 
only other countries known to have adopted such a program. 


Major Urban Problems Is Theme of the 
International Social Work Conference 


The theme of the XIIIth International Conference of So- 
cial Work, to be held at Washington, D. C., the first week of 
September 1966, will be “Urban Development: Its Implica- 
tions for Social Welfare,’’ Charles I. Schottland of Brandeis 
University, chairman of the U.S. Committee of the ICSW, 
announced in January. 

“This topic is particularly appropriate for an international 
meeting to be held in the United States,”’ he said, “‘in view of 
the concentrated attention we are currently devoting in this 
country to the solution of our major urban problems.” 

The Conference is open to all persons interested in urban 
problems. Approximately 2,500 delegates from 60 countries 
are expected to attend. They will include social workers, 
persons from related fields, volunteers and board members, 
members of planning agencies. government officials, and rep- 
resentatives of international organizations with interests in 
the social welfare field. 

Information about the Conference program, registration, 
and other details can be secured from the U.S. Committee of 
the ICSW, 22 West Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215. 
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Study Refutes Three Widely Held 
Conclusions Regarding Watts Riot. 


Three widely held conclusions about youth arrested in the 
Watts riots at Los Angeles have been refuted by the Los 
Angeles County Probation Department. It had been generally 
held that most of the juveniles arrested had prior police 
records, were relatively recent arrivals from the South, and 
were members of organized crime. y 

Based on a study of 402 juveniles arrested in the riots, 
the Research Office of the Probation Department found that 
58 percent had not previously been referred to the probation 
department for investigation, that 36 percent had no previous 
contact with the law, and that 16 percent had only one pre- 
vious contact with the police. Ten percent had been arrested 
six or more times. 

Of the 402 juveniles, 52 percent were born in California 
and 77 percent were born in Los Angeles County or had lived 
there more than 5 years. : 

Less than 5 percent of the youths said they had been affil- 
iated with juvenile gangs. 

The study found that 14.8 percent of the juveniles arrested 
had already dropped out of school and that the prospects of 
the others finishing school were dim. 


FSAA Discloses Statistics on 


American Families Under Stress 


The rate of illegitimate births in the United States has 
doubled since 1945. Of the nearly 225,000 illegitimate births 
in 1960, a total of 91,700 involved teenage girls—nearly 50,000 
of them 17 years or younger. 

In 1962, 22,000 teenagers between 14 and 19 were divorced 
and 48,000 separated. 

In 1960 there were more than 390,000 divorces affecting the 
lives of 780,000 adults and 460,000 children. There also was 
an estimated equal number of separations. 

These and other pertinent facts about the American family 
are presented in the September-December 1965 issue of Family 
’ Service Highlights, publication of the Family Service Associ- 
ation of America, 44 East 28rd Street, New York City 10010. 

Highlights continues with the following additional statistics: 

One out of every 10 families in the United States in 1964 was 
headed by a woman with no husband present. One-half of 
these women were widows and one-third were separated or 
divorced. 

About 8.8 million families, or 19 percent of the 47.4 million 
families in the Nation, received, in 1968, money incomes 
below $3,000. 

In 1947, one in five low-income families was Negro. 

Among the 25 million women workers in the United States, 
in 1964, 914 million were mothers with children under 18. 

About 555,000 juvenile delinquency cases involving 478,000 
children were handled by juvenile courts in 1962. They repre- 
sent 1.8 percent of all children 10 to 17 in thé United States. 
(Note: In 1964, about 686,000 juvenile cases were handled by 
juvenile courts in the United States. ) 


NCCD Launches Drive 
To Raise $1,250,000 


The National Council on Crime and Delinquency is pre- 
paring a nationwide campaign to raise $114 million. Accord- 
ing to Sigurd Larmon, chairman of NCCD’s Board of Trus- 
tees, the money will be used to strengthen the Council’s 
services, expand its citizen action program, and meet the terms 
of a recent Ford Foundation grant of the same amount. 

Currently, NCCD receives its funds from memberships, 
foundations, United Funds, and contributions. As the only 
nonprofit nationwide organization comprehensively and 
specifically working for the prevention, control, and treat- 
ment of delinquency and crime through research, education, 
and citizen action, it is the logical organization to assume 
leadership, an NCCD spokesman said. 

With four regional offices, 17 state offices, 18 state citizen 
councils, and some 150 local citizens committees, the NCCD 
has the nucleus for a coast-to-coast network for citizen action 
and educational program to attack public apathy. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


WBBM Radio Comments on Fatal 
Stabbing of Security Officers 


“Prisons are institutions that society likes to keep out of 
sight and out of mind. They are a brutal reminder not only of 
the failure of individual men and women but of society’s fail- 
ure in general. Our attention is called to the community’s 
prisons usually when something goes wrong.” 

This is the lead paragraph of WBBM Radio Editorial No. 
173 broadcast in Chicago December 15 and 16 following the 
fatal stabbing of three Menard penitentiary security officers 
by inmates and the injury of seven others. 

The editorial continued: 

“Something went drastically wrong recently at the Menard 
Penitentiary near Chester, Illinois ...The leaders of the 
small violent group attempting the escape hoped that the 
chaos they created by throwing a fire bomb in the mess hall 
of the prison would enable them to escape.” 

“But the 996 other men in the dining hall,’’ the WBBM 
editorial pointed out, “did not cooperate with the renegades. 
Not only did they file quietly back to their cells but many of 
them offered blood or skin grafts to those guards who had 
been stabbed or burned. Never in the history of the Illinois 
prison system has there been such a demonstration of cool 
mass discipline by prisoners under great stress.” 

“Those inmates who murdered the guards will face strong 
prosecution in the courts,’”’ the editorial continued. ‘“Those 
inmates who resisted the temptation to riot will go on living 
in a maximum security institution that symbolizes this State’s 
failure to deal intelligently with the administration of criminal 
justice.” 

“Tronically ...a hopeful event took place the same day 
the violence occurred at the Menard penitentiary,’ the edit- 
orial added. ““The Warden of Menard was transferring prison- 
ers from his penitentiary to the new minimum security prison 
at Vienna, Illinois. This new prison has no walls, no lines of 
marching men, no guns, no iron gates. It is not overcrowded. 
The prison at Vienna represents the first time the State of IIl- 
inois has tried minimum security for trustworthy prisoners... .” 

In an interview on WBBM Radio, Ross Randolph, State 
director of public safety, estimated that 90 percent of the 
11,000 men in Illinois prisons should be in minimum security 
institutions. Other penal experts interviewed by WBBM Ra- 
dio suggested that perhaps only 75 percent of the State’s 
prisoners are trustworthy enough to be placed in such insti- 
tutions. But all the experts interviewed agreed that entirely 
too many prisoners are confined in maximum security insti- 
tutions that serve mainly to punish men—not rehabilitate 
them. Many of the men in prisons, they said, need treatment 
along with their confinement. 

“Tf our prison system is to be reformed,” the WBBM 
editorial asserted, “it must be projected into the mind and 
sight of the public. The public must be made to understand 
that 97 percent of the men in our prisons return to open 
society later. It is not enough to think that society is curing 
its ills by temporarily throwing a man into a 17th century 
institution.” 


California Starts Its State-Local 
Work Furlough Program for Inmates 


The California Department of Corrections is negotiating 
with the State’s counties to establish cooperative state-local 
work furlough programs for inmates returning to the com- 
munity from prison, Governor Edmund G. Brown announced 
in December. 

The program was established in 1965 legislation which 
authorizes state-local agreements covering transfer of selected 
state inmates to local jails to permit work furloughs. 

These carefully screened inmates will be allowed to leave 
the jail during working hours to hold a job. Their earnings 
will help pay the cost of their confinement and contribute to 
family support. 

Corrections representatives are meeting with city and 
county officials to negotiate state-local contracts for the work 
furlough operations, the Governor said. 

State Director of Corrections Walter Dunbar said the new 
program will be initiated on a gradual basis and in close 
cooperation with local officials. 
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Dr. Francisco Canestri of the faculty of law at the 
Central University of Caracas, Venezuela, was sent by 
his Government in October to observe practices in the 
federal prison system of the United States and also 
federal probation and parole. Dr. Canestri studied crim- 
inalistics at the University of Paris and before joining 
the law faculty at Central University worked in the 
diagnostic center of the national penitentiary at Caracas. 
He will return to his country in March. 

Robert L. Del Pesco, regional parole administrator in 
Los Angeles, has been named chief of community cor- 
rectional services for the California Department of Cor- 
rections. He succeeds James P. Alexander who was ap- 
pointed cabinet secretary for Governor Brown. 

The 13th National Institute on Crime and Delinquency 
will be held June 12 to 15 at the Traymore Hotel in 
Atlantic City, N. J. The theme of the institute will be: 
“They do not hear us. Why? Problems of Communication 
in Corrections.” 

Dr. Reuben S. Horlick, chief of the Psychological 
Services Center of the District of Columbia Department 
of Corrections since 1958, has been named superintendent 
of the District of Columbia Youth Center at Lorton, Va. 
Dr. Horlick is a diplomate in clinical psychology for the 
American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychol- 
ogy of the American Psychological Association. He also 
has been clinical psychologist on the Examining Board 
for Clinical Psychologists for Maryland, New York, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. He is a reviewer 
of books for FEDERAL PROBATION and also the journal, 
Mental Hygiene. 

Almost half the 18,740 psychiatrists in America today 
are employed either full-time or part-time in federal, 
state, and local government agencies and private organi- 
zations, according to a recent survey by the National 
Institute of Mental Health in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association. In the survey 88 percent of 
the psychiatrists reported information about themselves. 


The Los Angeles Institute for Psychoanalysis has again 
provided its annual series of lectures and discussions for 
the exclusive benefit of the Los Angeles County Proba- 
tion Department. The programs were held in January, 
February, and March at the Institute headquarters in 
Beverly Hills. 


The Summer Work-Study Program in Mental Health, 
sponsored by the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education and the Western Council on Mental 
Health Training and Research, is designed to interest 
college students in mental health careers by means of an 
educational experience and to increase cooperation be- 
tween universities and mental health agencies. Thirteen 
western colleges and universities are definitely committed 
to participation in the program. Further information 
may be obtained from WICHE, University East Campus, 
30th Street, Boulder, Colo. 80304. 

The John Howard Association of Chicago has announced 
the election of the following officers: Norman E. Heyne 
of Kennedy, Heyne, and Thorne, Inc., president; and 
Stanley L. Goodfriend, vice president of Arthur Rubloff 
and Company, and Chief Judge John S. Hastings, U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, vice presidents. 
Governor of Illinois Otto Kerner and Mrs. Leston B. Nay 
were re-elected secretary and treasurer, respectively. 

The National Defender Project of the National Legal 
Aid and Defender Association, at Chicago, has awarded 
a grant of $99,994 to the University of Colorado School 
of Law for a 3-year project to establish an assigned 
counsel program with the assistance of law school students 
to provide legal representation for indigents accused of 
crime. The award was made possible by a Ford Founda- 
tion grant of $6.1 million to the NLADA. F 


Master’s degrees in social work were awarded in Sep- 
tember 1965 to the following persons, who were recipients 
of probation scholarships administered by the New York 
State Division of Probation: From Syracuse University, 
George B. Burton, Onondaga County probation officer; 
William P. Collins, Madison County probation officer; and 
Joseph D. Garrett, director of probation for Rensselaer 
County, and from Columbia University, Thomas Castiglia, 
acting case supervisor for Nassau County. 

Understanding Teens is the title of a recently published 
booklet by Chaplain Harold Davidson of the Ohio Juvenile 
Diagnostic Center. Copies, at 35 cents each, may be 
obtained from Chaplain Davidson at the Center, 2280 
West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 43223. 

Martin Ortiz, executive director of the East Central 
Area Welfare Planning Council of Los Angeles, has been 
reappointed by Governor Edmund G. Brown as a member 
of the California Narcotic Addict Evaluation Authority. 
The Authority, which was created by the 1963 Legislature, 
is charged with the responsibility of authorizing the 
release to outpatient status of persons committed to the 
California Rehabilitation Center as narcotic addicts. 

The Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago held 
its 79th training school February 7 to 11. Nineteen U. S. 
probation officers from that number of districts attended. 
The 80th and 81st schools are scheduled for March 14 to 
18 and April 18 to 22. 

The Central States Corrections Association, in con- 
junction with the Minnesota Corrections Association, 
will hold its 32nd annual conference May 15 to 18 at the 
Lowry Hotel in St. Paul. The CSCA member states in- 
clude Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and Missouri. 

California citizens and organizations that give support 
and assistance in prison counseling and training programs 
and in job placement efforts for parolees were honored in 
January at the Northern California Citizen Recognition 
Dinner. Held in the inmate dining room at San Quentin, 
the dinner was attended by 450 citizen volunteers who 
work with parolees and with inmates at Folsom and 
San Quentin State Prisons, the California Medical Facility 
at Vacaville, the Correctional Training Facility, at Soledad, 
and the Deuel Vocational Institution, at Tracy. 

A residential summer course on Alcohol and Problems 
of Addiction will be held June 5 to 17 in Toronto. The 
course is sponsored by the University of Waterloo in as- 
sociation with the Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Re- 
search Foundation of Ontario. 

James J. Morrow, deputy warden at Sing Sing Prison 
and veteran of 28 years in the New York State Depart- 
ment of Correction, has been appointed director of youth 
rehabilitation in the Division of Correctional Camps for 
Youth, Albany office. He succeeds John T. Slattery who 
retired January 1. 

John R. Lazar, superintendent of industries at the U. S. 
penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., retired in December after 
36 years’ service, 33 years and 9 months of which were 
spent at Lewisburg. 

Milton B. Lewis, former supervising parole officer in 
Hempstead, N. Y., has been appointed director of the 
New York State Division of Parole, succeeding L. Stanley 
Clevenger who retired. 


Maryland autoists and pedestrians are becoming ac- 
customed to cars with bumper stickers reading “96th 
ge ory of Correction, Baltimore, August 26-September 

How to foster better relations between the police and 
the community is the goal of a 6-month pilot study under-— 
taken by Boston University’s Metrocenter. The project 
will be conducted in the Roxbury section of Boston and 
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has received a $15,496 grant from the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

James J. Buckley, 70, who for 17 years had been a 

robation officer with Chicago’s Cook County Adult Pro- 
fodiens Department, died November 26. 

John Johansen, deputy probation officer with the Los 
Angeles Probation Department’s Santa Monica office, 
recently won $300 and a set of World Book Encyclopedia 
on the television program, “Password.” His partner was 
actress Lucille Ball. 

Louis K. DeBus, director of the Santa Monica office of 
the Los Angeles County Probation Department, was 
awarded in January a certificate of commendation for 
community service by the County Board of Supervisors. 
The award was in recognition of his “outstanding leader- 
ship in promoting cooperation among organizations and 
individuals interested in the welfare of children and youth 
and in making the community a better place in which to 
live.” 

Inmates at the Federal Correctional Institution at Dan- 
bury, Conn., who are voluntarily participating in the U.S. 
Public Health Service cardiopulmonary research project 
at the USPHS hospital on Staten Island, recently par- 
ticipated in an NBC News television film dealing with 
the effects of simulated weightlessness on the inmate 
“astronauts.” 

The Federal Prison System’s sixth and newest pre- 
release guidance center opened in January in Kansas City, 
Mo. Gerald Collins, who transferred from the Detroit 
center, is director. James Finney, formerly of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons staff in Washington, is assistant 
director. 

Myrl E. Alexander, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, received an honorary doctor of laws degree in 
February from Pacific Lutheran University at Tacoma, 
Wash. 

The A.A. Group, an informal handbook on how the 
group functions and how to get one started, and A.A. in 
Hospitals, a statement on how the A.A. program is used 
in hospitals, clinics, and sanatoriums, are two recent 
publications of Alcoholics Anonymous World Services, 
Inc., 305 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 10017. 

The 24th Annual Summer School of Alcohol Studies 
will be held June 26 to July 15 at The Center of Alcohol 
Studies, Rutgers, The State University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 08903. 

The Denver Youth Opportunity Center has received a 
grant of $90,245 from the Office of Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Development, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to conduct an intensive train- 
ing course for offenders aged 17 to 21. Approximately 
150 boys will be served by the project during 1966. The 
Center hopes to discover effective techniques which can be 
used in youth opportunity centers throughout the country. 
Information about the project can be obtained from 
Robert H. Hughes, Director, Juvenile Delinquency Proj- 
ect, Denver Youth Opportunity Center, 1115 Broadway, 
Denver, Colo. 80203. 

Thomas P. Kenny, Sacramento labor official and mu- 
sician, has been appointed industrial relations consultant 
for the California Department of Corrections. He will 
be responsible for departmental liaison with coordination 
of 75 parole and trade advisory committees which assist 
in prison vocational training, industrial programs, job 
placement, and other services for men released on parole. 
The position was formerly held by Wesley O. Ash who 
retired last year. 

J. D. Lee has been named director of corrections for 
the Canadian Province of Alberta. The position is a new 
one and gives Alberta coordinated direction in corrections. 

Issues in Criminology is the title of a new journal 
devoted to academic and professional issues in the study 
of crime. Subscription information can be obtained by 
writing to Issues in Criminology, 101 Haviland Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 


Dr. John Otto Reinemann, director of probation for 
the County Court of Philadelphia, was recently elected 
temporary chairman of the Philadelphia Anti-Poverty 
Action Committee (PAAC) which is the policy-making 
body for the programs under Title II (Community Action 
Programs) of the Economic Opportunity Act, in Phil- 
adelphia. 

Illinois’ first minimum security prison opened in No- 
vember. The $12 million facility is located on a 3,400 
acre tract 7 miles east of Vienna on Illinois Route 146. 


Walter Evans, federal probation officer at Portland, 
Oreg., was named chief probation officer in January, 
succeeding John M. McFarland who retired in December. 
Evans entered the Federal Probation Service in 1947, 
serving in the Los Angeles Office until 1960 when he 
was transferred to the Portland office. Before entering 
the federal service he was a probation officer with San 
Bernardino County, Calif. 


Myrl E. Alexander, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, was one of 10 international leaders in correctional 
work who participated in a meeting of the United Nations’ 
Advisory Committee of Experts on the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, December 138 to 18. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to make preliminary plans for the 1970 United 
Nations Congress. 

The Court and the Chronic Inebriate is the title of the 
43-page proceedings of the Conference on the Court and 
the Alcoholic Offender held at Washington, D. C., April 
28, 1965, under the sponsorship of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Forty judges par- 
ticipated in the Conference. Copies of the proceedings 
may be purchased for 35 cents from the Superintendent 
4 oa Government Printing Office, Washington, 


_ Is There an Alternative? Training School or . . . ? 
is the title of a graphically illustrated 40-page booklet 
by Chaplain Arthur W. Witherspoon of Scioto Village, 
Delaware, Ohio. He discusses the problems, emotional 
needs, and concerns of committed children. He suggests 
that “a trained foster home, carefully supervised and 
supported by the best professional resources of the com- 
munity, offers the greatest hope for meeting the needs 
of the bewildered youngsters committed daily to our 
care by the juvenile courts of our State.” 


Charles W. Fisher, 89, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court at Chicago from 1939 until 
his retirement in 1949, died in January. Mr. Fisher entered 
the Federal Probation Service as a probation officer in 
1932 following a period of service with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

There are 18,740 psychiatrists in the United States, 
according to the National Institute of Mental Health. 
Of the 88 percent who reported information about them- 
selves to the NIMH, 9 percent reported child psychiatry 
as their major specialty. Only 144 considered mental 
retardation to be their main field of interest. Slightly 
more than half are engaged in private practice. Nearly 
one-third tend to live in cities of 3 million or more where 
only 17 percent of the population is located. Twelve per- 
cent are women. The number of psychiatrists is increas- 
ing 3 percent per year compared with the 1.5 percent 
increase in the general population. 

Training Needs in Correctional Institutions is the 
title of the 18-page research bulletin published by the 
Manpower Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. Identified as Bulletin No. 8, September 1965, the 
monograph presents an analysis of the special training 
needs of inmates in correctional institutions and how 
they may be helped to become productive members of 
society. It presents a profile of the characteristics of 
prison inmates and analyzes some of the handicaps they 
face on the job market. 


Results of the Early Release Intensive Supervision 
Project of Wisconsin’s Division of Corrections are pub- 
lished in a 12—page report. Known as the ERIS Project, 
the program was designed to alleviate crowded institu- 
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tional conditions through the early release of boys in 
Milwaukee County to intensive The program 
was based on the assumption that social service and 
clinical service staff at the Wisconsin School for Boys 
could select the best aftercase risks through a screenin 
process. Data collected on the first phase of the ERI 
program, according to the Division of Corrections, give 
support to the relative success of the entire program. 


Edward T. Flanigan, federal probation officer at Buffalo, 
N. Y., since 1939, has been named chief probation officer, 
succeeding Edward L. Hanna who retired in December 
after 35 years’ service. Flanigan is a graduate of the 
University of Notre Dame, majoring in sociology. He 
also engaged in graduate study at the University of 
Buffalo. 

John S. Daniel, Jr., federal probation officer at Savannah, 
Ga., since 1947, has been appointed chief probation of- 
ficer. He succeeds Robert L. Noble who retired in Decem- 
ber after 34 years with the federal probation service. 
Daniels is a graduate of the University of Georgia with 
a major in sociology. 

Judge Mao-Song Lee of the Tainan District Court, 
Tainan, Taiwan (Republic of China), came to the United 
States in January on a 6-month United Nations technical 
assistance fellowship to study probation systems for 
juveniles and adults. He will visit a number of probation 
offices in the federal court system. 

Judge M. Kotb Abul Enein, of the Ministry of Justice, 
Cairo, Egypt, came to the United States in December on 
a United Nations fellowship for 3 months to study judicial 
administration. 


The International Association of Pupil Personnel Work- 
ers will hold its 52nd annual convention at Milwaukee, 
Wis., October 23 to 27, 1966. Ernest Broady, director of 
popll personnel services for the Barren County Public 

chools at Glasgow, Ky., is president of the Association. 

Joseph G. Colosimo, supervising probation officer for 
the United States District Court at Chicago is editor of 
The Journal, 8-page printed publication of the Illinois 
Probation and Parole Association. During 1962-1963 
Colosimo was president of the IPPA. 


A midwestern police department, according to the 
FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, has set up and publi- 
cized a post office box to which citizens can send anony- 
mous information about crime and criminals. Twenty- 
one letters were received the first week of its initiation. 
All letters were sent to the proper departments for 
investigation. 


Royal E. Jackson, chief of the Division of Bankruptcy 
of the Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
is the recipient of the 1965 “Leader of the Year” award 
given by the YMCA of Metropolitan Washington. He 
was cited for his contributions as a member of the YMCA 
Board of Directors and as chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Southeastern University. 
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Jean Russel, probation and parole officer at Hobart, 
Tasmania (Australia), was scheduled to arrive in the 
United States February 28 to study probation, parole, 
and institutional practices in dealing with the female 
offender. She will visit both federal and state probation 
offices and correctional institutions. She comes to the 
United States on a Churchill Fellowship, and will also 
observe correctional practices in Canada, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom. 

The customer of a prostitute in New York State is now 
guilty of a violation of law. The recently enacted statute 
was recommended by the American Social Health As- 
sociation. 

Theodore Voorhees, Philadelphia attorney, has been 
re-elected president of the National Legal Aid and De— 
fender Association. Elections took place at the 43rd 
National Legal Aid and Defender Conference, held No- 
vember 17 to 19 in Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Dr. Edith Miller Tufts, professor of social work at the 
University of Southern California since 1955, retired at 
the close of the academic year’s first semester. Prior to 
‘coming to Los Angeles she was a special research analyst 
in juvenile delinquency prevention for the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Nine corrections officers from Tanzania and the Somali 
Republic visited the Wisconsin Service Association at 
Milwaukee in November and discussed with staff mem- 
bers the operations of that prisoner aid agency. While 
in Milwaukee they also visited the central office of the 
International Prisoners Aid Association and the Mil- 
waukee county jail where there has been a day parole 
(“work out, sleep in”) program for a number of years. 

Nat R. Arluke, supervising parole officer in the Trenton 
office of the New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies since 1962, has been appointed chief of the 
Bureau of Parole, succeeding Manton E. Morris. He has 
been a Department employee since 1935. 

Reform of the death penalty is needed in Pennsylvania, 
according to a public statement made by Governor 
William Scranton. This reverses his position since be- 
coming Governor, a spokesman of the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society said. 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Corrections As- 
sociation will be held June 21 in Vancouver, B. C., in 
conjunction with the annual meetings of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, and the Canadian Conference on Social 
Welfare. The biennial Institute of the British Columbia 
Corrections Association, June 16 to 18, will also be held 
in Vancouver. 


The International Halfway Houses Conference will be 
held April 22 to 24 at the Elmwood Motor Hotel, Windsor, 
Ontario. 
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